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Introduction 


Between 1842 and 1846, Joseph Phipps Townsend took the advice of his 
London doctor and sojourned in New South Wales, residing with relatives 
four miles inland from Ulladulla. After a brief expedition to ‘the Pigeon- 
house’, he joined a party on horseback to visit settlers north of the Moruya 
River. Their journey took them over what later became known as Durras 
Mountain and then along the rocks under the cliffs south of what is now 
Depot Beach. Following the coast, they reached the northern shore of 
Batemans Bay (see Figure 1). 


Approaching the mouth of the Clyde River at Batemans Bay, an Indigenous 
guide piloted their horses through a body of water. This would have been 
Cullendulla Creek (middle right of Figure 1 and centre of Figure 2). As they 
forded the water, Townsend recorded that they were ‘greeted by a number 
of the Aborigines, who were running about in the shallows, spearing fish, 
and who carried on their operations amid much noise and laughter’.' 
This anecdote corroborates oral testimony and archaeological evidence that 
Cullendulla Creek was an important cultural site for the Walbanja people, 
who gathered shellfish, mussels and mud oysters from around its mangrove- 


flanked banks.” 


1 Townsend, Rambles and Observations, 65-6. 
2 Donaldson, ‘Stories about the Eurobodalla by Aboriginal People’, 40, 134; NSW National Parks and 
Wildlife Service, Cullendulla Creek, 14; Goulding and Waters, ‘Eurobodalla’. 
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Figure 2. Cullendulla Creek, Square Head and Long Beach, looking east 
towards the Pacific Ocean. 


Photo by Geoff Payne. 


Townsend did not mention that he was on Walbanja Country, but neither 
did he mention that this fleeting encounter was on the site of the recently 
proclaimed ‘Great Southern Township of St Vincent’. Over the previous 
two years, the government had auctioned and sold the land before it 
became subject to a prominent advertising campaign in the Sydney press 
that foresaw that ships would soon be anchored at the mouth of the creek 
servicing a private town predicted to become a commercial hub second only 
to Port Jackson. 


This book tells the story of these land sales on the northern shore of 
Batemans Bay in the early 1840s. It explores the promoters’ intentions in 
marketing this township and describes the fate of the St Vincent venture 
at Long Beach. 


A real estate plan of the township and surrounds of St Vincent still exists, 
in the form of a cadastral map produced for an auction in April 1841 
(see Figure 12). It identifies its streets, suburban allotments, moorings 
and the town boundaries, which stretched from the village reserve on the 
eastern bank of Cullendulla Creek to the Pacific coast. Further, NSW Land 
Registry Services holds the land-title deeds relevant to the venture. This 
makes it possible to link the lives of the key participants with the prevailing 
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conditions within the colony, thereby making the story of St Vincent more 
intelligible. In this way, the following chapters are an attempt at ‘sociological 
research informed by human understanding.’ The book recounts the story 
of the endeavours of landowners, their agents and southern woolgrowers to 
improve mercantile access to Sydney, thereby encouraging settlement on the 
South Coast. 


Land-settlement patterns in NSW in the first four decades of the nineteenth 
century were dominated by the demographic and commercial centrality of 
Sydney, by the gradual movement of settlers inland after 1820 in search 
of pastureland, along with the administrative decision to impose boundaries 
on the spread of Crown land sales. As the following chapters show, the 
period around 1840 also witnessed the earliest attempts to establish coastal 
towns on the southern edges of these limits of colonial settlement. The 
purpose of these ports was to transport commodities from the Southern 


Tablelands to Sydney. 


Over the past 50 years, various researchers have explored why no such 
prominent commercial port south of the Illawarra was established during 
the nineteenth century. In 1968, J.A. Clements and W.H. Richmond had 
queried why the dominance of Sydney and Melbourne on the south-eastern 
coast had not provoked more research on ‘the competitive failure of the rival 
ports’.* To remedy this neglect, they studied Port Albert near Corner Inlet, 
Gippsland—founded in 1841—and described its brief competition with 
Gippsland Lakes up to the mid-1860s. 


More recently, the rise, decline and readjustment of Port Albert has been 
subjected to more detailed assessment in Cheryl Glowrey’s environmental 
history of Corner Inlet, while Wayne Caldow has analysed squatter diaries 
and ship logs associated with early Port Albert. Jane Lennon has provided 
an even more comprehensive analysis of the movement of livestock from 
Port Albert to Van Diemen’s Land, showing how the viability of southern 
port settlements was subject to turbulent economic, demographic and 
administrative changes.’ 


3 Hancock, ‘A Note on Mary Kingsley’, 177-83. Hancock called this ‘perspective’ or ‘span’, which 
he defined as an appreciation of the ‘relationship of things’ and also ‘historical or sociological work as an 
awareness of background’. See also Low, ‘Introduction’, 8-9. 

4 Clement and Richmond, ‘Port Albert’, 129. 

5 Glowrey, South of the Strzelecki Ranges; Caldow, “The Early Livestock Trade’; Caldow, ‘Gippsland 


and Van Diemen’s Land Livestock Trade’; Lennon, Across Bass Strait. 
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On a more general scale, soon after Clements and Richmond called for 
more research on the competition between southern ports, Peter Rimmer 
advanced an ideal-type model to explain the historical development of a ‘port 
hierarchy’ on Australia’s south-eastern coastline. Adding empirical weight 
to Rimmer’s model, in 1997 Gordon Waitt and Kate Hartig explained why 
the ‘grandiose plans’ for Twofold Bay between the 1840s and 1900 achieved 
such ‘insignificant outcomes. Marion Diamond has also described the 
rationale behind Benjamin Boyd’s failed speculative interest in Twofold Bay 
during the 1840s.’ 


The following chapters contribute further to this history of early southern- 
coastal settlements and the motives for their establishment. It adopts 
a wider comparative perspective through exploring the reasons behind the 
‘competitive failure’ of St Vincent, Batemans Bay, along with its rival ports 
at Jervis Bay and Broulee. All three were engaged in a challenge for the title 
of ‘Great Southern Township’ during the early 1840s, immediately before 
Boyd’s venture at Twofold Bay. 


Rimmer’s model indicated that a successful port depended on the opening 
of a road from the interior to its harbour. In the 1830s, the main obstacle 
to transporting goods to Sydney through a southern port—rather than over 
the existing inland Goulburn route—was the absence of a dray road 
over the mountain ranges that separated the inland woolgrowers from the 
coast. Proponents of southern coastal townships claimed that the ‘discovery’ 
of such a road would reduce producers’ costs and time considerably. 
This suggested the title of the book, The Road to Batemans Bay.* 


Economic historians have debated the importance of carting costs for 
nineteenth-century woolgrowers and farmers.’ The following chapters add 
another dimension to this debate by describing the hope that was invested in 
competing projects for dray roads to the coast. Many Southern Tablelands 
producers were subscribers to these schemes. Indigenous communities 
used. long-established routes from the interior to the coast for their annual 


6 Rimmer, “The Search for Spatial Regularities’. 

7 Waitt and Hartig, ‘Grandiose Plans’; Diamond, Ben Boyd. 

8 In turn, the title was also inspired by Paul Carters book The Road to Botany Bay: An Exploration of 
Landscape and History. Given that the following chapters deal with a route for a prospective dray road 
(that had yet to be surveyed) to a prospective township (that was yet to be settled), my story appears, 
quite literally, to support Carter's advocacy for a history ‘where discovery and settlement belong to the 
same exploratory process’ (xxiv). 

9 Jackson, Australian Economic Development, 77, 83-4. 
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movements,” and many early colonial routes would appropriate such 
Indigenous knowledge, but the construction of roads for bullock drays carting 
wool bales and other produce would demand surveying, labour, capital and 
earthmoving on an unprecedented scale. This process continues today. 


More locally, a number of researchers have alluded or referred to the 
St Vincent land sales at Long Beach, Batemans Bay, in 1841. In particular, 
Allison James noted that “Long Beach once seemed set to become the major 
commerce centre of the district, outdistancing the village of Bateman." 
Given that so many local historians have made reference to these sales, it is 
legitimate to explore why the venture failed and the conditions under which 
it might have succeeded. 


It is understandable that local historians have focused on ‘what happened’ 
rather than ‘what might have beer’. At the end of the story of St Vincent, the 
value of the land at Long Beach collapsed dramatically, caught up in the great 
depression of the ‘Hungry Forties’—aggravated by drought, the collapse in the 
price of livestock, financial stringency in Britain, a contraction of the money 
supply and high interest rates, among other factors. The sales campaign for 
St Vincent had reflected the air of optimism that was prevalent in the more 
buoyant and expansionist economic conditions of the mid to late 1830s. 


This exuberant atmosphere had promoted land speculation and an 
over-inflated property market. Regardless of the efforts of auctioneers, 
the St Vincent sales campaign could not have been initiated at a more 
inauspicious time. In 1841, the land market began softening considerably 
and competition intensified with other projected townships for the status of 
the dominant southern port. In the end, the main characters appearing in this 
book would find themselves insolvent and the “Township of St Vincent’ 
would become another of the many speculative ventures of the period that 
vanished without a trace, swallowing up the money of unfortunate punters. 
The following chapters chart the fate of these people and their properties 
and suggest that the period set the scene for institutionalising what Leonie 
Sandercock later described as ‘the national hobby of land speculation’. 


10 The most comprehensive work in this area is Blay, On Track. 

11 James, Batemans Bay, 125. The following researchers make a passing mention of the venture: Odgers, 
Our Town, 6; Bayley, Behind Broulee, 18 (this was first published in 1952 as History of the Central South 
Coast); Turner, Thematic History, 27; Biosis, ‘Batemans Bay’, 13—14; Aplin, Foster and McKernan, ‘South 
Coast and Southern Tablelands’, 258; Gibbney, Eurobodalla, 30-1. 

12 Sandercock, The Land Racket. 
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The 1840s depression has been the subject of much debate among 
economic historians and political economists, especially over the relative 
importance of local and external causes.” The rival ventures at St Vincent, 
Jervis Bay and Broulee were undertaken between ‘a golden decade of 
optimism and unexampled prosperity’ and the ‘desperate years of economic 
depression which demoralised colonial society and shook, and fractured, its 
foundations’.'* The story of St Vincent, therefore, presents an opportunity 
to trace individuals’ lives through this depression and helps us understand 
how they framed their circumstances and defined and reacted to their 
situation during this tumultuous period.” 


The following chapters provide insight not only into the land use plans for 
Long Beach in 1841—and the tribulations of the individuals who purchased 
property there—but also into the social, legal, political, cultural and economic 
conditions prevailing in NSW during the early 1840s. In order to understand 
what happened at Batemans Bay in 1841—or, more accurately, what did not 
happen—it is necessary to draw together these milieux. 


By intersecting the fate of the people involved in the Long Beach venture 
with the events and processes they lived through, these chapters reinforce the 
observation made by an earlier historian of Batemans Bay, Frank Johnson, 
that many of the colonists who explored and developed Batemans Bay were 
also ‘hopelessly enmeshed in the settlement of N.S.W. as a whole’.’® Both 
Jane Lennon and Wayne Caldow have used portraits of particular individuals 
to great effect in their research on the Port Albert livestock trade in the 
1840s, and, in so doing, they link trading and maritime statistics with ‘the 
intentions of squatters, merchants and mariners’. Given the oft-forgotten 
fate of ‘the best laid schemes’, this approach can help ‘recover the possibility 
of another history’.'” The following chapters adopt a similar approach when 
assessing the St Vincent venture at Batemans Bay, taking advantage of the 
possibility of identifying the chain of people involved in the scheme, from 
sellers, surveyors and auctioneers through to buyers. This in turn adds 
greater understanding to ‘social facts’ such as property-speculation bubbles 
and mass insolvency. 


13 Fora summary, see Dyster, “The 1840s Depression Revisited’, 589. 

14 Broadbent, ‘Aspects of Domestic Architecture’, 518. 

15 On 1 August 2022, the Australian Dictionary of Biography added Barrie Dyster’s essay entitled “The 
Depression of the 1840s in New South Wales’ to its website. This essay also approaches the depression 
drawing on biographical portraits. See Dyster, “The Depression of the 1840s’. 

16 Johnson, Where Highways Meet, 1. 

17 Lennon, Across Bass Strait, 5. “The best laid schemes’ refers to Robert Burns's observation in his poem 
“To a Mouse’ that they ‘gang aft agley’, or often fail to go as planned. 
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Only one of the six dramatis personae in this tale of the depression has 
received comprehensive biographical treatment: Edward Lord, in Janet 
Spillman’s Queensland Lords.'* Two others, John Hosking and Raphael 
Clint, are subjects of brief entries in the Australian Dictionary of Biography.” 
However, all six were well-known public figures at the time of the depression, 
meaning that their movements have been captured in publicly available 
documents, including newspaper articles, court reports, published letters, 
advertisements, insolvency files, contemporary guidebooks and travel 
accounts as well as property-related documents held with the State Archives 
and Records Authority of NSW. This story draws together these individual 


lives into a wider colonial context. 


Chapter 2 introduces the first landholders on the northern shore of Batemans 
Bay, the merchants John Terry Hughes, John Hosking and Edward Lord. 
Both the firm Hughes & Hosking” and the recent emigre Lord were large 
landholders throughout the colony. The chapter explores their business 
strategies, showing that they were both left holding an expansive portfolio 
of land as the market crested in 1840. The chapter concludes with an 
assessment of the scale of land-market speculation at this time. 


Chapter 3 then sets the scene for the land sales at Batemans Bay. It starts 
by describing property developers’ responses to the growing demand 
for land on the eve of the depression. This era witnessed the first major 
expansion of ‘manufactured’ suburbs and private townships. It then 
examines the auctioneering system and the sales techniques employed by 
auctioneers, profiling the celebrated Thomas Stubbs, who orchestrated 
the sales at St Vincent. The chapter then presents a detailed account of his 
advertising campaign for the St Vincent allotments, noting how it targeted 
speculators through emphasising the commercial potential of Batemans 
Bay. It concludes by returning to the broader concern among the public 
that the colonial market was softening, leading to a growing presentiment 
of ‘the badness of the times’. 


18 Spillman, Queensland Lords. Edward Lord is the principal character in this family history. 

19 Parsons, ‘Hosking, John (1806—1882)’; Gray, ‘Clint, Raphael (1797-1849). A summary of Clint’s 
life also appears in Worms and Baynton-Williams, ‘Raphael Clint’. For a website devoted to references 
associated with Thomas Stubbs's musical life and other useful biographical information, see Skinner, 
“Thomas Stubbs’. 

20 When the two individuals John Terry Hughes and John Hosking are referred to together in this 
book, “Hughes and Hosking’ will be used. When their company is mentioned, ‘Hughes & Hosking’ 
will be used. Direct quotes are transcribed as found in documents. 
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Chapter 4 adopts a broader regional perspective, describing how the 
St Vincent venture faced rival port projects on the NSW South Coast that 
were making similar claims to those made for Batemans Bay. This context 
helps explain the wider rationale for establishing a great southern seaport 
and adds further intelligibility to the St Vincent venture. The chapter ends 
with a reflection on whether woolgrowers’ freight costs were as important 
as claimed by proponents of these port schemes. 


The most enigmatic and mercurial personality in the drama of St Vincent was 
the engraver, lithographer, surveyor, map-maker, hydrographer, draftsman 
and inventor Raphael Clint. Chapter 5 recounts his career in Australia, 
centring on his multiple roles in the St Vincent venture, in particular 
his production of its surviving cadastral map. The evidence suggests that his 
involvement with St Vincent was a personal turning point in his fortunes 
from which he never recovered. More broadly, this biographical portrait 
presents an opportunity to reflect on the role performed by surveyors and 
map-makers in the process of colonisation. 


Chapter 6 investigates the available data on purchasers of the subdivided 
land at St Vincent. One of the purchasers, John Staple, was also the NSW 
under sheriff in 1840—41 and his brief colonial legal career provides insight 
into the workings of the administrative office most closely associated with 
the consequences of the mass insolvencies that characterised the period. John 
Staple himself becomes a case study in speculation-induced insolvency and 
the information presented in his insolvency schedule adds further clarity to 
Clint’s cadastral map of St Vincent. 


The personal misfortunes of Clint and Staple were overshadowed by the 
insolvency of the firm Hughes & Hosking, which shook the financial 
foundations of NSW. At the local level, it left the ownership of Long 
Beach unresolved until the early 1850s. At the broader level, the property 
became entangled in controversial legal wrangling associated with the long- 
anticipated ‘Bank of Australia lottery’ in 1848-49—an ‘equitable’ plan of 
partition of the properties mortgaged to the failed bank. The conclusion 
of Chapter 7 reflects on this enduring phenomenon of ‘land mania and the 
broader activity of land speculation. 


In Chapter 8, the perspective returns from the corporate, legislative and 
legal milieux to the fates of John Hosking, John Terry Hughes and Edward 
Lord, recounting how they responded to their insolvencies. Sydney’s 
merchants were a diverse group, and while they faced many threats during 
the depression some still availed themselves of opportunities. With the aid 
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of the recently passed Insolvency Act, they were able to protect much of their 
personal property. While both Hughes and Hosking argued that they were 
made scapegoats for the depression, many colonists felt that insolvency law 
benefited the wealthy and powerful. The chapter draws on popular songs, 
poetry, novels and newspaper reports to illustrate these conflicting views on 
justice, power, wealth and capital accumulation. 


Chapter 9 completes the story of the fate of the competing southern-port 
projects, symbolised by the wreck of the luxury paddle-steamer Clonmel. While 
Chapters 3 and 4 explore the terrestrial roads to the ports, this chapter focuses 
on maritime lanes. The Clonmel was a symbol of hope for proponents of the 
rival port schemes, all of which emphasised steam navigation when promoting 
their vision. Details from the vessel’s unscheduled visit to Batemans Bay add 
further insight into the sales campaign at St Vincent and subsequent mapping 
of Long Beach. Further, the story of the Clonmel inadvertently triggered 
interest in another southern port, at Port Albert on Bass Strait. While this port 
was too far south to emerge as a rival to Batemans Bay, a comparative analysis 
with Batemans Bay, Broulee and Jervis Bay sheds additional light on the 
possibilities of southern-port development during the 1840s. The concluding 
section of the chapter explains how the terrestrial employment of steam finally 
scuppered the hopes for a great southern maritime township. 


The last chapter reflects on the nature of the history produced in this research, 
in particular its relationship to ‘local history’. It also assesses the scheme to 
establish South Coast townships in relation to other colonial ventures. When 
it comes to answering the questions posed earlier in this chapter regarding 
the rationale and subsequent failure of St Vincent, the conclusion is reached 
that timing—especially the prevailing speculation in export staples, land and 
steam navigation—made the venture momentarily intelligible. It would have 
made less sense a decade before, and it was redundant a decade after. 


No history involving Long Beach in 1841 can be considered complete 
without paying attention to the role of the Walbanja people, who continued 
to be the most significant population around the district at this time, as the 
opening two paragraphs of this introduction testify. Yet, their voices are 
absent in available records in the early 1840s and they are rarely spoken of. 
This is a silence that needs to be rectified in a separate project. However, it 
is fundamental to the subject of this book—which deals with the transfer of 
Walbanja land into Crown land and then into private ownership—to pay 
respect to the Walbanja people upon whose ancestral lands St Vincent was 
envisaged and on which the suburb of Long Beach was eventually built, and 
to acknowledge their custodianship of Country. 
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Figure 3. Hughes & Hosking land purchase, 1840. 
NSW Land Registry Services, Book V, no. 73. 
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The first land purchasers 
on Batemans Bay 


In the 1830s, the County of St Vincent was at the southernmost reaches of 
the New South Wales Government’s ‘limits of location’, the term used for 
the area within which the government surveyed and released land in the 
colony of NSW. Squatters did operate outside these limits, but land sales 
were restricted within the limits of location, which ended on the County 
of St Vincent’s southern border at the Moruya River.' 


In 1838 and 1839, the government advertised its first releases of land on the 
shores of Batemans Bay in the southern part of the County of St Vincent. 
Two blocks were released on the northern side of the bay, running from 
Cullendulla Creek to the Pacific Ocean (see Figures 1, 2 and 7). These 
properties would become the township of St Vincent. This chapter 
introduces these two blocks of land and their purchasers. 


Messrs Hughes and Hosking 


The merchant firm Hughes & Hosking purchased 320 acres at Long Beach, 
Batemans Bay, in 1840. An application to purchase the land had originally 
been submitted by Alexander Kinghorne Jr in early 1839. In accordance 


1 These limits of location were also known in official correspondence as ‘the boundaries of location’. 
The land outside was known as ‘districts beyond the boundaries’ or ‘unlocated districts’. The area inside 
these limits was known as the ‘Settled Districts’, which, in 1829, was divided into 19 counties. This 
helped the government limit the dispersal of population and the surveying department catch up with 
the issuing of new grants and sales of land. 
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with the land regulations, the surveyor James Larmer then surveyed the 
property, submitting his report and Crown plan on 17 June 1839. 
The lot was then advertised by the government on 26 August 1839. Hughes 
& Hosking successfully bid at £192 and received their land purchase title 
on 30 April 1840 (see Figure 3).° They paid 12s. an acre, the minimum 
that government was instructed by the Colonial Office to sell Crown land. 
This suggests either that there was little competition for the property or 
that there was collusion among ‘land-jobbing’ auction attendees to keep the 
price at its minimum.‘ 


The property, on the northern shore of Batemans Bay in an ‘unnamed 
parish’ (later “Benandra, now Benandarah), was flanked on the east by a 
village reserve that extended from Square Head north along Cullendulla 
Creek. The south-western corner of the 320-acre block commenced 
halfway along Long Beach at the modern boundary of Longbeach Estate. 
It then ran northward for 800 metres along the border of the village reserve 
to its north-western corner, then east for 1.6 kilometres to its north-eastern 
border, before running south for 1.25 kilometres back to the shore of 
Batemans Bay at what today is Wrights or Maloneys Creek. 


Hughes & Hosking had already shown interest in the southern reaches of the 
County of St Vincent. The company was one of the largest landholders at 
the port of Broulee, purchasing land immediately south of Candlagan Creek 
in 1839 as well as the headland now known as Mossy Point (1,170 acres 
combined) for £468. It also bought town allotments when land was released 


2 James Larmer Field Book, vol. 14, folio 101, see State Archives and Records Authority of NSW 
(hereinafter State Records Authority NSW), Crown plan 62-787 (V62 787). 

3 NSW Land Registry Services, Book V, no. 73. The advertisement appeared in the NSW Government 
Gazette, 28 August 1839, 954. 

4 A minimun price, otherwise known as the ‘upset price’, of 5s. per acre was imposed in 1831, and 
revised to 12s. in 1838, taking effect from 16 January 1839. Given that Kinghorne had requested that 
the land be advertised, an explanation is required for why there was no competition at the auction. For 
an 1837 example of ‘land-jobbing’ or ‘combination’ among auction attendees, involving John Terry 
Hughes (known as ‘the land conspiracy case’), see Mann, Six Years Residence, 168-203; Chapter 8, this 
volume. Mann also provides a description of the conduct of government auctions. See also Burroughs, 
“The Fixed Price’. 

5 The village reserve was selected by Thomas Florance, who surveyed the coast from Jervis Bay to 
Moruya in 1828 and 1829. See Square Head in Figure 2 and ‘VR’ in Figure 7, this volume; see also 
Turner, Thematic History, 27. Florance also acknowledged the local Indigenous name “Yangary’ for the 
bay that Captain Cook had named ‘Bateman Bay’. 
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at Broulee headland on 9 January 1840. It was reputedly one of the largest 
landholders in NSW and had recently made substantial investment in land 
at the newly established settlement at Port Phillip.° 


Both Hughes and Hosking were related to the “Botany Bay Rothschild’, 
Samuel Terry, an ex-convict who became one of the richest men in the 
colony.’ John Terry Hughes was his nephew, as well as his son-in-law. 
He had arrived in the colony in 1824 with £13,000 worth of merchandise 
and an order from Earl Bathurst for a grant of land, before marrying Samuel 


Terry’s stepdaughter, Esther.’ 


Hughes’s business partner was 
John Hosking (see Figure 4), who 
came to Sydney as a three year 
old. His father had been invited by 
the Reverend Samuel Marsden (the 
‘flogging parson’ and sheep breeder) 
to run the colony’s orphan school. 
The family returned to Britain in 
1819, where Hosking finished his 
schooling before returning to NSW 
in 1825. He obtained a land grant 
and set himself up as a merchant, 
before marrying Samuel Terry's 
daughter, Martha Foxlowe Terry, 
and forming a business partnership 
with John Terry Hughes. 


Figure 4. John Hosking, n.d. 


Alderman John Hosking, mayor of 
Sydney (1842-43), by an unknown artist, 
presented by the Liverpool and District 
Historical Society and the City of Sydney 
as a sesquicentennial gift in 1992. City 
of Sydney Civic Collection, accession 

no. 1992.012. 


6 Magee, All Broulee, 68. Like Long Beach, the land at Mossy Point had initially been subject to an 
application that it be advertised by William Barnard Rhodes. In this case, Hughes & Hosking outbid 
Rhodes, paying £2 10s. per acre (Sydney Herald, 16 November 1841, 3; Magee, All Broulee, 147). Their 


earliest Melbourne allotment was on the south-east corner of the intersection of Swanston and Little 


Bourke streets. 


7 ALE, Samuel Terry, 5-11; Rubenstein, The All-Time. 
8 Reported by John Terry Hughes in the Sydney Morning Herald, 27 June 1846, 1. 
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‘Those enterprising individuals, Messrs Hughes and Hosking’ expanded 
their operations during the 1830s,’ running a wharf, a brewery, a whaling 
station, a shipping agency, warehouses, a steam flour mill, an inn and 
Sydney’s largest hotel—as well as their extensive landholdings, some of 
which they began subdividing. The firm was also a significant contractor 
for the Commissariat, the government office responsible for buying and 
distributing provisions. 


On the death of the men’s emancipist father-in-law Samuel Terry in 1838, 
the Sydney Times claimed that ‘there are not in the Colony two more 
enterprising merchants, or two gentlemen who have already done so much 
to improve our metropolis, as Messrs. Hughes and Hosking’.'° John Terry 
Hughes became one of three executors of Samuel Terry’s will, the largest 
deceased estate the colony had produced. As Hillary Golder notes, their 
status as members of Sydneys mercantile elite ‘seemed unassailable’.'! 
Hosking also had political ambitions. In November 1842, after Sydney had 
been incorporated as a city, he successfully ran for the ward of Bourke, 
before becoming Sydney's first elected mayor." 


Hughes & Hosking did not hold onto its 320 acres at Long Beach for 
long. The first private sale of the property was initiated only four months 
after the company received its land title from the government. The firm 
instructed the Australian Auction Company to sell a substantial number of 
country lands and town allotments on 28 October 1840.'* The Long Beach 


9 The accolade is from the Australian, 24 September 1830, 3. 

10 Sydney Times, 26 February 1838, 2. A pro-emancipist paper, the Sydney Times was also conspicuous 
in defence of John Terry Hughes's conduct in the 1837 ‘land conspiracy case’. 

11 Golder, Politics, 6. 

12 On the day the Sydney Council was to elect the mayor, the Sydney Morning Herald (9 November 
1842, 2) opposed the expected election of Hosking in an article entitled “This is the Day”. It warned 
that ‘there should not be the slightest tinge of convictism’ belonging to the mayor—an allusion to John 
Hosking’s family connection to Samuel Terry. Manning Clark argued that Hosking was elected mayor 
in a wave of democratic and egalitarian rejection of conservatism; however, in dress and speech, Hosking 
conducted himself in a manner that mimicked the style and customs of the British aristocracy. Clark also 
argued that, despite buying ‘a run among the gentry of the Limestone Plains’ (Foxlow Estate), Hosking 
would never be received in the ‘drawing rooms of the country gentry’ due to ‘his marriage to the daughter 
of a wealthy ex-convict’. See Clark, History, 212. Clark referred to Hosking as ‘Australian by birth’, when 
in fact he was born in England. Clark presumably was misinformed by Hosking’s supporters in the 
pro-emancipist paper the Australian (9 October 1842, 2) who made this claim in favour of Hosking’s 
election over the merchant and chairman of the Bank of New South Wales, Richard Jones. 

13 Sydney Monitor and NSW Advertiser, 12 and 18 August 1840, 4; 2 and 17 September, 1840, 4; 
28 October 1840, 4. See also Australasian Chronicle, 8 October 1840, 4. 
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property was one of 44 lots listed under ‘country lands—properties that the 
auctioneer boasted ‘cannot fail to arrest the attention, excite the curiosity, 
and command the interest of a discerning public’. 


The Sydney engraver, lithographer and surveyor Raphael Clint and the 
merchant seaman John Jenkins Peacock jointly purchased the Long Beach 
lot at this auction, or soon thereafter, for £800, showing that the land market 
was continuing to rise. The property deed was transferred to Clint and 
Peacock on 6 February 1841. As the following chapters reveal, Clint was the 
active partner. During 1841, Peacock was primarily engaged in developing 
other subdivisions, along with his many other commercial activities, as well 
as mourning the death of his 11-year-old son in February of the same year.'4 
As will be discussed more in Chapters 3 and 5, Clint sold the property back 
to Hughes & Hosking nine months later. 


The firm of Hughes & Hosking would soon become forever associated 
with the early 1840s depression. In the small hours of 3 March 1841, the 
bakehouse attached to its Albion Mill, inn and warehouses on Sussex Street 
and West Market Street at Cockle Bay (Darling Harbour) caught alight. 
It was referred to as ‘one of the most serious and destructive fires that ever 
occurred in New South Wales’. Within hours, the entire premises had been 
destroyed (see Figure 5). According to the Sydney Herald, ‘nothing was 
saved’ and it estimated that stock beyond the value of £100,000 had been 
lost, including 500 tons of coal that would fuel the fire for days.” 


It soon emerged that the wharf was massively underinsured.'® As trading 
conditions worsened, Hughes & Hosking turned to the Bank of Australia, 
which lent a substantial proportion of its paid-up capital to the firm on the 
surety of the firm’s extensive landholdings. Later, questions would be asked 
about the soundness of the bank’s decision, the consequences of which will 
become evident in Chapter 7, as it also affected the future of the property 
at Long Beach. 


14 Clint and Peacocks title is held at State Records Authority NSW, NRS-17513-8-34-PA 20438, 
vol. 2781, folio 34. For Clint, see Chapter 5, this volume. For Peacock, see Reynolds, ‘Peacock’, 14-16; 
Chapter 8, this volume. 

15 Sydney Herald, 4 March 1841, 2. See also Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 4 and 
6 March 1841, 2; Australian, 6 March 1842, 2. In 1846, John Terry Hughes reported that the losses 
amounted to £200,000 (Sydney Morning Herald, 27 June 1846, 1). 

16 Australian, 4 March 1841, 4, claimed it was insured to the tune of £12,000. 
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Figure 5. Fire at Albion Wharf and Mill, March 1841. 
George Roberts, ‘The Mills Ablaze’, State Library of New South Wales. 


Edward Lord 


The property surrounding Hughes & Hosking’s 320 acres at Long Beach 
had been granted to Edward Lord—also in 1840. This large, 2,650-acre 
block was initially promised to Lawrence Myles, a Hunter Valley settler 
near Dungog, on 23 February 1838 by the acting governor of NSW, 
Colonel Snodgrass, on his last day in office. However, in February 1840, the 
Colonial Secretary's Office announced that Myles had requested that the 
land be readvertised for Edward Lord, who obtained the grant at a quit rent 
of £16 sterling per annum backdated from 1 January 1839 (see Figure 6).'” 


The south-westernmost corner of the property began at the north-western 
point where Hughes & Hosking’s property met the village reserve. It ran 
north for 1.5 kilometres, then east for 3.2 kilometres, south for 1.5 kilometres 
again, then east again for 1.6 kilometres to the Pacific Ocean at what is now 
named Oaky Beach within Murramarang National Park. From here, the 
property ran south along the shore and beaches around North Head back to 
Wrights Creek within Batemans Bay, where its border ran north, then west, 


abutting Hughes & Hosking’s property (see Figure 7). 


17 NSW Land Registry Services, Book V, no. 99. See also NSW Government Gazette, 12 February 
1840, 154. For the quit-rent system, see Campbell, “The Quit-Rent System’. 
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Figure 6. Edward Lord land grant, 1840. 
NSW Land Registry Services, Book V, no. 99. 
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Following his grant of land title, Lord named the property ‘Stubley Park 
after a manor near his Lancashire home. Edward Lord was born in 1812 at 
Rochdale into a family with a long connection to the wool trade. Generations 
of Lords had been engaged in wool cleaning and processing. The first fulling 
works had been established at Stubley in the sixteenth century. Edward had 
received an inheritance as a result of the division of the family estate and 
acquired an education in Germany where he advanced his knowledge of the 
wool trade.'* 


In 1835, Lord, now aged 23, visited Sydney looking for business opportunities 
in which to invest his inheritance; subsequently, he announced a partnership 
with the merchant company Kenworthy & Son on 1 January 1836. After 
Lord returned to Rochdale to marry Eliza Fletcher, the couple emigrated to 
Sydney, taking rooms in Kenworthy & Lord’s Harrington Street premises at 
The Rocks. These premises were also the headquarters for the firm’s export 
and import activities. 


The partnership with Kenworthy was dissolved in late September 1838 due 
to financial losses. By 1839, Edward’s brother James had also migrated to 
the colony, purchasing land and a store on Paterson River in the Hunter 
Valley. ? Edward and James acted as joint commission agents using 
Harrington Street as their business address. 


Lord also set up large squatter stations in the High Country beyond 
‘the limits of location’ that were selected and managed by Edward Bayliss. 
The government, from 1836, attempted to control such squatting by 
imposing annual ‘depasturing licenses’ on squatters.”° 


By 1840, Lord possessed an extensive portfolio of land, including properties 
he had purchased in 1839 and 1840 along the upper reaches of the Clyde 
River at Burooman (Brooman) and land beside Cyne Mallowes Creek, the 
long eastern arm of the Clyde River immediately north of Nelligen Creek. 
After receiving another readvertised 1,030-acre grant promised to his 
brother James on the northern shore of the Clyde River, and an adjacent 


18 Spillman, Queensland Lords, ch. 1. The choice of Germany for studying wool was logical. German 
wool imports to Britain were eight to 10 times higher than that of Australia in 1831, and still higher than 
Australia in 1842. See Burrows, Britain and Australia, 383; Huf, ‘Making Things Economic’, 246. 

19 NSW Government Gazette, 3 October 1838, 806; Spillman, Queensland Lords, ch. 2. 

20 See ‘Depasturing Licenses Index 1837-1851’, Museums of History News South Wales, mhnsw.au/ 
indexes/land/depasturing-licenses-index/, accessed 27 January 2023. The licence, or fee, was introduced 
by Governor Bourke and embodied in a statute by Governor Gipps. See also Roberts, History, 161-204. 
Lord’s properties were named ‘Aston’ on the Maneroo and ‘Kilantby’ further south. 
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1,010 acres to the west of Hughes & Hosking’s property, he then owned all 
the land westward from Cullendulla Creek to the land due north of Budd 
Island. He was also grazing cattle at Batemans Bay.” 


Like John Terry Hughes and John Hosking, Edward Lord never visited his 
Batemans Bay properties. However, he envisioned a day when Batemans 
Bay would become the favoured NSW harbour south of Sydney, where ships 
would receive goods that had been carried down the Clyde Mountain from 
Braidwood and the Southern Tablelands. This would open up a quicker 
route from the southern interior to Sydney, compared with the costly and 
slow inland route through Goulburn and Marulan. 


The further south-west that settlers and squatters moved from Sydney— 
through Braidwood, the Limestone Plains and the Maneroo (Monaro) — 
the more urgent such a coastal route became.” As Chapter 4 will show, 
Batemans Bay was one of a handful of potential ports that could alleviate 
this transportation problem facing settlers, squatters and vertically 
integrated mercantile farmers. In order to compete as a maritime township, 
a location required a safe harbour and a dray road through the mountains 
that separated the southern inland settlements from the sea.” The demand 
for a southern port would encourage a number of speculative ventures in the 
early 1840s, including Batemans Bay, Broulee, Jervis Bay and Twofold Bay. 


Lord’s investments on the Clyde River from Brooman to North Head— 
along with property at Bungendore, his squatting stations in the High 
Country and his commercial store in Goulburn—suggest that he was 
financially committed to this vertically integrated vision, which required a 
road to Batemans Bay, or even nearby Broulee. The problem he faced was 
that by 1840 his inheritance was spent and he was purchasing additional 


21 Hamon, They Came, 30. Lord also purchased land at Kiama and at Bungendore, connecting 
lines between the High Country and the coast. Spillman, Queensland Lords, 39. For the 1,010 acres 
at Cullendulla Creek and 1,030 acres at the mouth of the Clyde River, see NSW Government Gazette, 
16 October 1839, 1161. 

22 For the occupation of the Monaro, see Hancock, Discovering Monaro, part 2, ‘New Arrivals’. For the 
Limestone Plains, see Robinson, Canberra’ First, 1-19, 68-71; Brown, A History, ch. 1. 

23 Christopher Pemberton Hodgson took up squatting after arriving in the colony in 1840: “When 
a “new chum” is about to form a New Station in a new country, he has four grand objects constantly in 
view:—First, an open and sound country; Secondly, a good supply of water; Thirdly, a neighbouring 
port for shipment of goods; and, Fourthly, a road to that port’ (Hodgson, Reminiscences, 94—5). The last 
two conditions were a source of frustration for settlers and squatters in the counties of Murray, Argyle 
and King at this time. For this reason, Lord, Hughes and Hosking supported ports along the southern 
coastline. See Chapters 3 and 9. 
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properties through mortgaging his existing landholdings, using other 
people’s money.” Still, he remained hopeful that British demand for wool 
would remain strong and land values would continue to increase.” 


However, by late 1840, lending was tightening and creditors were beginning 
to call in their accounts. Lord was short of liquid capital and relinquished 
his Maneroo squatting stations. In December 1840 he placed Stubley Park 
on the market without attracting a buyer. 


The following two tables illustrate that 1840—41 was a turning point in the 
land market. Table 1 presents the revenue from the sale of Crown land and 
Table 2 presents total sales from NSW auctions, which attracted a 1.5 per 
cent auction duty paid to the Colonial Treasury. 


Both tables indicate that the market for land became increasingly heated until 
it reached its peak in 1840. In the press, this was sometimes referred to as 
‘land mania’. To emphasise the scale of this land mania, government auction 
sales by acreage peaked at just under 389,547 acres in 1836 before declining 
to around 178,993 acres in 1840.” Table 1, therefore, does not adequately 
reflect the substantially higher prices per acre. Both tables also show that the 
sale of Crown land and auction sales declined significantly after 1840. 


Table 1. Revenue from government land grants, NSW (including Port Phillip), 
1838-4327 


1838 £116,324 16s. Od. 
1839 £152,962 16s. 4d. 
1840 £316,626 7s. 5d. 
1841 £90,387 16s. 10d. 
1842 £14,574 10s. 4d. 
1843 £11,297 3s. 9d. 


Source: Braim, A History, vol. 1, 137. See also Golder, Politics. 


24 See, for instance, NSW Land Registry Services, Book S, no. 419; Book Q, no. 800. 

25 See letter forwarded by Lord to Sydney Herald, 15 July 1840, 1, from a Liverpool merchant. 

26 Butlin, Ginswick and Statham, ‘Colonial Statistics’, 34. Sales other than by auction were relatively 
insignificant. The series only starts in 1840, but follows the same post-1840 downward trend as the 
other tables. See Butlin, Ginswick and Statham, ‘Colonial Statistics’, 35, Table B 13. 

27 Braim, A History, vol. 1, 137. See also Golder, Politics, 7. While this table plots a dramatic decline 
in Crown land sales that correlates with the onset of the depression, Braim (A History, vol. 1, 88-139) 
identified other factors that affected the sale of Crown lands. First, in 1839, the minimum price of 
Crown land was raised from 5s. to 12s. per acre. Second, by the late 1830s there was a perception that 
the best land within the limits of location had been sold. Third, the rise in sales around 1840 was aided 
by the release of land in the Port Phillip District. 
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Table 2. Total sales from auctions, NSW, 1834-4378 


1834 £155,156 2s. 22d. 
1835 £209,503 17s. 912d. 
1836 £313,171 7s. 9Ved. 
1837 £321,246 7s. QVed. 
1838 £409,166 18s. 102d. 
1839 £513,388 1s. 12d. 
1840 £1,246,742 15s. 6Yed. 
1841 £963,696 18s. 10 Ved. 
1842 £686,088 17s. 92d. 
1843 £454,565 Os. Od. 


Source: Balfour, A Sketch, 134. 


The steeper decline in the sale of Crown land after 1840 reflects the 
government’s ability to suspend much of its land-release program as 
the depression worsened (it also increased the upset price to £1 per acre).”” 
In contrast, many private landowners were forced to sell their properties at a 
discount as their financial position deteriorated, often leading to insolvency. 
The effects of insolvency on people and property will become increasingly 
evident as the following chapters unfold. 


Conclusion 


Lord, like Hughes & Hosking, was operating inside a speculative bubble. 
The buoyancy of the previous decade was ending. Soon, land prices would 
start dropping and the colony’s economy would enter recessionary times. 
This would present a severe test to the business models of merchants and 
landowners such as Edward Lord and Hughes & Hosking. It was under these 
conditions in early 1841—in which the market was beginning to soften,*” 
and in which surveyors were searching for a route from the southern interior 
to a seaport—that plans were initiated to transform the northern side of 
Batemans Bay into the ‘Great Southern Township of St Vincent’. 


28 Balfour, A Sketch, 134. 

29 The total number of NSW land grants declined from 413 in 1840 to 34 in 1843. See Balfour, 
A Sketch, 32-3. 

30 For accounts of the origins and onset of the 1840s depression, see Butlin, Foundations, 318; 
Sykes, Two Centuries, 589-607; McMichael, ‘Crisis in Pastoral’. For a general account of the prevailing 
economic conditions in the period 1820-50, see Morrissey, “The Pastoral Economy’. 
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Puffing St Vincent 


A city auctioneer, one Samuel Stubbs, 
Did greater execution with his hammer, 
Assisted by his puffing clamour, 

Than Gog and Magog with their clubs.’ 


The previous chapter introduced the first two land purchasers on the 
northern shore of Batemans Bay. It was on their land that an attempt was 
made to establish the township of St Vincent. This chapter describes the 
promotion associated with their land auctions. In order to contextualise 
this sales campaign, the chapter begins with an explanation of the 
‘auctioneering system’ in Sydney along with trends within the property 
market in early 1841 as the campaign began. It concludes with an assessment 
of the state of the colonial economy at the end of 1841. 


The rage for suburban allotments and 
private townships 


By the mid-1830s the Government of New South Wales faced a land 
supply problem. There was a perception that there was a shortage of good 
available land within the limits of location.* At the same time, the British 
Government instructed Governor Gipps to increase the minimum price 
of land per acre from 5s to 12s. This took effect in January 1839. 


1 Anon., ‘Professional Duties’, Commercial Journal and Advertiser, 10 October 1840, 4. 

2 This point was often stressed by squatters to justify why they proceeded beyond the ‘limits’ ‘to the 
far interior’ (see, for instance, Brodribb, Recollections, 6-7). For a useful summary of the land market in 
Van Diemen’s Land and New South Wales at this time, see Boyce, 1835, chs 3 and 4. For Van Diemen’s 
Land, see Lennon, Across Bass Strait, ch. 2, esp. p. 16. 
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Closer to Sydney, there was ‘a scramble for town allotments’ as the incentive 
to buy marginally cheaper land on the periphery of settlement, far from the 
towns, had declined due to its increased price.’ The release of land at Port 
Phillip from 1838 signalled that demand for town land was still strong. 
To compound matters, record numbers of free and assisted immigrants 
were arriving at the expanding towns.‘ Revenue from land sales had helped 
subsidise emigration as the colony moved towards a convict-free future. 


Private landowners sought to benefit from this demand for town land 
through subdividing properties on the edge of Sydney, in areas such as 
Balmain, Newtown, Bourke Town (Five Dock Estate) and Paddington. 
This led to the beginnings of ‘suburbanisation’.° 


A content analysis of available Australian newspapers from 1820 to 1850 
shows that the term ‘suburban’ was used only twice in the 1820s. It was 
used sparingly up to the mid-1830s, but then regularly from 1838. 
By 1840, its use peaked at 1,094 mentions, before dropping to 727 mentions 
in 1842, then between 277 and 416 mentions per year for the rest of the 
decade. Further, from 1839, the adjective ‘suburban’ was often associated 
with the noun ‘allotments’. Thus, its vogue during this period followed 
the fortunes of the property market quite faithfully (see Tables 1 and 2). 
Reflecting on the historical growth of Sydney, in 1848 Joseph Fowles noted 
that ‘the suburbs have, during the last few years, steadily increased in size 
and importance’.® 


3 Braim, A History, vol. 1, 127-9. In the late 1830s, the British Government attempted to fix all 
non-town land at £1 per acre, provoking a further scramble for valuable land surrounding towns. This 
was successfully opposed by Governor Gipps. See Braim, A History, vol. 1, 130-6; Scott, A Short History, 
178-81. Samuel Sidney wrote that this ‘land mania’ began on the eve of Governor Bourke’s departure in 
1837. See Sidney, The Three Colonies, 106. 

4 The year 1841 was known as ‘the great year’ for emigration. Approximately 28,000 migrants arrived 
in Australia from Britain alone. See McDonald and Richards, “The Great Emigration’, 337. See also 
Golder, Politics, 5; Morrissey, “The Pastoral Economy’, 53-4, 57. 

5 Both John Hosking and J.J. Peacock released subdivided estates in Balmain during 1841. As Reynolds 
(‘Peacock’, 13) notes: ‘Suburbs were about to be made. “Suburbanisation” was about to begin.’ For a more 
general discussion of the early process of suburbanisation around 1840, see Dyster, ‘Inventing the Suburbs’; 
Golder, Politics, 6. The increase in the rate of Sydney’s growth (excluding the suburbs) is evident in the 
following census returns for the non-Indigenous population: 1828, 10,815; 1833, 16,232; 1836, 19,729; 
1841, 29,973 (Fishers Colonial Magazine and Commercial Maritime Journal, December 1842, 581). 

6 The content analysis was derived from the search engine Trove. Fowles, Sydney, 5-6. Among the 
suburbs listed were Woolloomooloo, Paddington, Surry Hills, Redfern, Chippendale, Camperdown, 
Newtown, Glebe, Balmain and St Leonards (the last also referred to as a ‘township’. 


Encouraged by the ready availability 
of British capital, and competition 
between local banks seeking outlets 
for their funds, other landholders 
began promoting regional ‘private 
towns, boasting that one day 
they would either rival Sydney as 
a centre of commerce or become 
a node funnelling traffic to the 
metropolis.” Advertisements for 
these towns sought to attract a range 
of customers, including speculators, 
merchants and immigrants, along 
with settlers and pastoralists from 
surrounding districts. The township 
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Figure 7. Detail from William 
Kellett Baker’s map of the County 
of St Vincent, 1843-46. 

Baker’s Australian County Atlas: Dedicated 
by the Publisher to Sir T.L. Mitchell... 
Showing the Various Parishes, Townships, 


Grants, Purchases and Unlocated Lands 
(Sydney: W. Baker, 1843-46). NLA, 
catalogue MAP RaA 8. 


of St Vincent was conceived within 
this context. 


There is no evidence that the government commissioned or sanctioned the 
township of St Vincent. The announcement in January 1841 of an auction 
for the sale of township allotments was made after the property was sold 
by the government. It involved the “Township of St. Vincent’ (Hughes & 
Hosking/Clint and Peacock’s 320 acres) and, a few months later, included 
‘40 suburban allotments’ surrounding the township (most of Lord’s Stubley 
Park) and ‘land reserved for the extension of the Township’ (a 251-acre 
portion of Lord’s Stubley Park abutting Hughes & Hosking’s property at 
today’s Maloneys Beach) (see Figure 7 and Lot E on Figure 21). 


Even though at this time there was no obligation for landholders to deposit 
proposals for private subdivisions with the registrar-general, a plan for the 
320-acre portion of the private township of St Vincent was drawn up and 
catalogued as ‘Plan 359(A)’ in 1841, presumably superimposed on James 
Larmer’s 1839 Crown plan (see Chapter 2).* The only surviving 1841 


7 See also Earl, Enterprise, 158-9. Another proposed private township was laid out by the surveyor 
James Larmer at O’Hara Head, Kioloa, in 1843 at the initiative of William Carr, who purchased the 
Murramarang and Willinga properties 15 miles north of Batemans Bay in 1838 for £4,500. See Hamon, 
They Came, 19-21. Other private towns discussed in the following chapters include South Huskisson, 
Jervis Town, Central Jervis Town and New Bristol on Jervis Bay, Boyd Town at Twofold Bay, along with 
Brecon and Singleton. 

8 While this plan was subsequently referred to by a supervising surveyor in 1917, it was not found, or 
accessible, for my research. The mapping of St Vincent will be discussed in greater detail in Chapters 5, 6 
and 9. 
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plan for the whole of the township of St Vincent is a lithograph for the 
advertising campaign selling subdivisions of Edward Lord’s Stubley Park 
(see Figure 12).? However, that campaign began in April 1841, after the 
lots within the township of St Vincent on the land owned by Hughes & 
Hosking/Clint and Peacock began to be advertised on 4 January 1841, 
presumably on the basis of Plan 359(A). 


When Edward Lord had first placed his 2,650 acres at Stubley Park on 
the market in December 1840, there was no mention of St Vincent. This 
suggests that Lord was not originally involved in the township scheme. 
The auctioneer Samuel Lyons had marketed Lord’s property as a pastoral 
venture, selling the land in three lots described as ‘admirably adapted’ for 
the establishment of a dairy farm, not ‘suburban allotments’.'° 


This suggests that the name St Vincent and the plan for its development 
originated either with Hughes & Hosking or with Raphael Clint and 
J.J. Peacock. Hughes & Hosking was a firm experienced in subdividing 
land at Port Phillip and, during 1841, it was arranging subdivisions at 
Shoalhaven, while Hosking was subdividing land at Balmain." 


Raphael Clint was a surveyor and producer of cadastral maps used by 
auctioneers to advertise subdivided estates. He had produced maps and 
charts for a 29 April 1840 auction of four of Hughes & Hosking’s suburban 
sections in Melbourne. The advertisement stated that ‘maps of the property 
obtained, by applying to Mr. R. Clint, Engraver, George-street’. Thus, 
a relationship between Hughes & Hosking and Clint can be established 
before their Long Beach transaction. In the mid-1830s, J.J. Peacock operated 
out of Market Wharf, making him the southerly neighbour of Hughes & 
Hosking at Darling Harbour. Like Hosking, he purchased land in Balmain 
in 1836 and subdivided it in 1841. It is possible, then, that the scheme for 
the township of St Vincent took advantage of synergies between Hughes & 
Hosking and Clint and Peacock." 


9 This lithograph is discussed in more detail in Chapter 5. See Figure 12: ‘A Plan of 40 Suburban 
Allotments at St Vincent [Cartographic Material] on the North Shore of Bateman’s Bay ... 1841, R. Clint, 
Lith’, National Library of Australia (hereinafter NLA), digitised item, MAP F 87 copy, catalogue.nla.gov. 
au/Record/1105999. 

10 Sydney Herald, 4 December 1840 — 21 December 1840, various pages. 

11 See Reynolds, ‘From Johnson’, 23-53. 

12 Colonist, 21 March 1840, 1. See also Clint’s advertisement in Sydney Gazette and New South Wales 
Advertiser, 17 March 1840, 3. However, if any evidence of cooperation did exist between Hughes & 
Hosking and Raphael Clint it was probably destroyed in the Albion Wharf fire of 3 March 1841, 
which took the ‘whole of Messrs. Hughes and Hosking’s books, together with their documents of every 
description, including a large sum in promissory notes’. 
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Regardless of who named and laid out the town, confusingly they adopted 
the county name of St Vincent for their settlement. This was possibly to 
suggest to buyers its future ‘capital’ status as a significant port settlement 
within the county.” 


The inimitable auctioneer: Mr Stubbs 


Advertisements for the township of St Vincent appeared throughout the 
first half of 1841 in the Sydney press, including in the Sydney Herald, 
the Australian, the Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser and the 
Australasian Chronicle. Advertisements for Lord’s Stubley Park portion of the 
town reappeared in 1842. These advertisements provide the clearest picture 
of how the land was intended to be subdivided, and a chronological account 
helps gauge the progress of the sales campaign. The advertisements also 
indicate how auctioneers profiled their targeted market, as their descriptions 
of the properties were designed to lubricate the clasps of buyers’ purses. 


Thomas Stubbs (see Figure 8) was the auctioneer who published the initial 
advertisements in 1841. The auctioneer who followed Stubbs, Samuel Lyons, 
copied or paraphrased his original text. The epigraph at the beginning of 
this chapter is from an 1840 poem that presented a composite caricature 
of Samuel Lyons and Thomas Stubbs, the two most renowned auctioneers 
in Sydney at the time. 


Born in Sydney in 1802, Stubbs was the son of a Third Fleet convict. 
He joined the British Army at the age of 10 (later claiming to be the first 
‘native born to do so) and spent part of his service in a regimental band 
before returning to Sydney at the age of 23. He became a respected musician 
during the 1830s and 1840s, accomplished on the flute, violin, French horn 
and bugle. He also taught pupils ‘among the best families’.'4 


13 To compound confusion, in June 1840, the colonial secretary announced the auction of three lots 
of land at a place called ‘St Vincent’ in a ‘parish unnamed’ near Crookhaven, south of the Shoalhaven 
River. This other place named St Vincent was close to the northern boundary of the County of 
St Vincent. However, the name for this northerly location fell from use. There was one auction held 
on 24 February 1841 by Samuel Lyons for 10 cows, 10 bullocks, a mare and a foal ‘running at Saint 
Vincent, near the Shoal Haven River’ (Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 23 February 
1841, 3). 

14 State Records Authority NSW, Colonial Secretary's papers, no. 61, fol. 119 (reel 6062; 4/1782, 
12 November 1825); J.B.M., Reminiscences, 41. 
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Figure 8. Thomas Stubbs, c. 1860-69. 
Photographer: Batchelder. State Library of Victoria, handle.slv.vic.gov.au/10381/311519. 
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Stubbs wrote music as well. His ‘delightful’ piece “The Jubilee Waltz was 
composed for the fiftieth anniversary of the colony, while “The Corporation 
Waltz’ was commissioned for the official dinner celebrating the fifty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Colony of NSW in January 1843 at 
Mr Sparks’s new Royal Hotel, rebuilt by John Terry Hughes. The composition 
was described as ‘a very pretty air’, performed immediately after the toast 
to the mayor, Mr John Hosking.” Stubbs also arranged musical recitals for 
gatherings of the Australian Cricket Club. Along with his younger brother 
George, he was an active member of this club, which consisted principally 
of ‘currency lads’ like himself, in the 1830s. He was also the club’s opening 
bowler and a middle-order batsman. 


Stubbs commenced his career as a general commission agent in 1832, 
working initially on his own account then as an assistant and auctioneer 
for James & Co. and then Isaac Simmons & Co. (a company in which 
Hughes & Hosking had an interest). In October 1838, shortly after news 
reached him that his brother George had drowned while working on a US 
whaling boat in the South Seas, Stubbs set sail on a year-long Asian buying 
tour for Simmons that reaped profits back in Sydney while the market 
remained buoyant. 


After the Australian Auction Company briefly secured his services, Stubbs 
announced on 1 April 1840 that, henceforth, he would be practising ‘upon 
his own account’, initially operating from the Auction Bazaar in George 
Street. On 1 September 1840 he established his New Auction Mart in King 
Street and from this location he earned his reputation as Sydney's leading 
auctioneer. The US writer Herman Melville, author of Moby Dick and 
Billy Budd, recalled in his account of his South Seas voyages that when 
lameness forced him off-duty on board the whaling ship Julia in 1842 he 
killed time by reading the Sydney papers. He found that ‘the rhetorical 
flourishes of Stubbs, the real estate auctioneer, diverted me exceedingly’. "7 


15 Australian, 16 January 1838, 3; Australasian Chronicle, 28 January 1843, 2. See also Skinner, 
“Toward a General’, 39, 144. 

16 Sydney Herald, 11 June 1832, 2; 3 April 1837, 1; Australian, 16 October 1838, 2-3; 17 December 
1839, 3; Colonist, 21 December 1839, 2; Sydney Herald, 1 April 1840, 2. Stubbs’s Auction Mart 
previously belonged to Isaac Simmons & Co. It was two blocks north of Stubbs’s home, Rose Cottage, 
in Druitt Street. 


17 Melville, Omoo, 39. 
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The Sydney Morning Herald later described Stubbs as ‘compact, portly and 
well-balanced’, with an uncanny facial resemblance to George IV: ‘As an 
auctioneer of the ornate order, he had no rival.’'* The Australasian called 
his advertisements an ‘exceptional kind of literature’. Writing for a British 
audience, Alexander Marjoribanks likened Stubbs to the famous London 
auctioneer George Robins, claiming he would ‘eclipse his master altogether 
were his sentences a little more grammatical and a little more intelligible’.” 
Indeed, the language used in his real estate advertisements often reads like 
a script from Blackadder the Third. 


Marjoribanks’s description of the typical atmosphere at a Sydney auction 
house in 1841 helps to set the scene for the campaign at St Vincent.7! 
What Marjoribanks found ‘most extraordinary’ about the colonial auction 
system was how people would bid sight unseen for everything from land to 
livestock, so that ‘it might be said that they actually buy a pig in a poke’. 
He had witnessed land auctions where hundreds of bidders based their 
knowledge of a town solely on a survey plan. 


Mounting his rostrum, the auctioneer would then deliver a speech ‘to his 
admiring audience, mustering ... all the eloquence which he happens to 
possess, and describes the locality of the place, and its numerous advantages, 
in the most glowing colours’.” This address would be followed by questions 
from the floor, such as whether it was close to a major road or the ocean, 
the distance from the nearest town with a post office ‘and other questions 
of a similar nature, all indicating that those who are about to become 
purchasers actually know no more about it than the man in the moon.” 


Bidders could also find themselves befuddled by the champagne lunch 
provided by the auctioneer ‘to elevate the spirits of the company’. As a 
consequence, ‘a few glasses of that exhilarating wine produces a wonderful 
effect, some of the bidders after that being apt to forget whether it is land 


18 Sydney Morning Herald, 13 March 1878, 5. Stubbs’s death was reported across Australia. 

19 Australasian, 23 February 1878, 17. The Leichhardt conservation historian Peter Reynolds also 
noted how the ‘redoubtable’ Stubbs was ‘famous for the seductiveness of his land-sale advertisements’. 
Reynolds, ‘From Johnson’, 24. 

20 Marjoribanks, Tiavels, 25. See also Colonial Observer, 14 October 1841, 12. Townsend also compared 
Stubbs to Robins. See Townsend, Rambles and Observations, 6-7. 

21 Marjoribanks, Travels, 23-5. While this book was published in 1847, the examples Marjoribanks 
used on pages 26-9 are all identifiable from auctions conducted in 1841. 

22 Marjoribanks, Travels, 24. 

23 Marjoribanks, Travels, 24. 
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or cattle they are purchasing’, let alone the location of their purchase.” 
Marjoribanks noted that, in some cases, the uninhibited mood of the auction 
house was followed by the more sober atmosphere of the courtroom, when 
successful bidders ‘brought actions of restitution against the auctioneers, 
after they had seen the place with their own eyes’.” 


One well-publicised, drawn-out legal controversy of buyer restitution 
throughout 1841 involved Lyons v. Isles, Lyons v. Reynolds, Lyons v. Lefevre 
and Dent and Another v. Lyons. In each case, buyers argued that land at 
Berkley Estate, Chittaway Bay, sold by the auctioneer Samuel Lyons on 
27 May 1840, ‘was not of the description advertised’ and that they were 
‘induced to purchase by a fraudulent description of the property. When 
some buyers later viewed their land, they found that it was far more remote 
from settlement than advertised, the land was less productive than claimed, 
the advertised road to the nearest town did not exist and the front blocks 
were under water at high tide.” 


Lyons’s defence was that he was merely an agent acting for his vendor. 
His duty involved reading out the description supplied to him by the owner 
before conducting the sales.” In Lyons v. Isles, the chief justice explicitly 
rejected this defence, arguing that where ‘the auctioneer mixed himself up 
with the vendor ... the former should be held responsible’. Later in the year, 
in his summing up of Dent and Another v. Lyons, the chief justice directed the 
jury to ‘lay out of consideration’ the ‘poetry and puffing of an auctioneer’s 
advertisement’ and ‘simply try whether the representations made, were 
materially false’. However, this left the jury with the awesome responsibility 
of distinguishing the line between ‘puffing’ and ‘misrepresentation. 
The court found against Lyons in each case. 


24 Champagne lunches were also an ‘institution’ in Port Phillip during ‘the insane spirit of speculation 
at that time’. See Curr, Recollections, 4-19. For a poem reminiscing on better auctioneering days, 
see “The Glorious Days of Melbourne: Air—A Long Time Ago’, Port Phillip Patriot and Melbourne 
Advertiser, 12 September 1842, 2. 

25 Marjoribanks, Travels, 23-5. 

26 Among other major Sydney papers, see Sydney Herald, 11 and 13 March 1841, 2; 9 June 1841, 2; 
10-13 November 1841, 2. See also Omnibus and Sydney Spectator, 13 November 1841. The solicitor- 
general told a special jury on 9 November for Dent and Others v. Lyons that ‘he was afraid the repetition 
of the words Berkley Estate would not be very pleasant to their ears, but both he and the jury must 
endeavour to overcome their disgust at the sounds, and look steadily to the facts of the case’. 

27 Given its publicity and its timing, this is possibly the case Marjoribanks drew on in his remarks about 
restitution. The case continued into 1843, involving retrials, damages, expenses, libel cases and the jailing 
of a witness. See W.H. Wells, ‘Plan of the Berkeley Estate Divided into 59 Farms’, lithograph, 1840, nla. 
gov.au/nla.obj-230001377. 
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A case shortly after involved Sheehan v. Stubbs, where the plaintiff brought 
an action against Thomas Stubbs for ‘misrepresentation’ of a Wollongong 
property. Stubbs’s clerk at the time was called as a witness and claimed that 
Stubbs’s advertisements were usually written by a Mr Richard Stubbs.’* 
Whether or not this was true, Stubbs—like Lyons—was using the ‘don’t 
shoot the messenger’ defence. However, it was also alleged that Stubbs had 
used a fictitious bidder to raise the price of the property. Further, when 
Sheehan subsequently inspected ‘his purchase, he found he had been grossly 
deceived, the property falling far short of realising the descriptions given of 
it’. Stubbs was ordered to reimburse the defendant. He accepted the court 
order, unlike Lyons, who appealed. 


In March 1841, as Lyons appealed the verdicts against him, the Sydney Herald 
editorialised on the Berkley Estate affair, claiming that ‘land quackery’ 
was symptomatic of the colony’s deepening economic malaise. It also 
condemned ‘the growing rage for manufacturing townships’. Regardless of 
the quality of a property, estate holders would hire a surveyor, parcel out 
allotments, draw up streets and public squares, borrow an evocative name 
from Britain, then offer their captivating vision to a public that was ‘weak 
enough to risk their money upon these mere day-dreams of sordid vendors’. 
This ‘chicanery’ would be supported by 


the descriptive pens of our George Robins’s, who, in terms glowing 
with poetic conceptions, have expatiated upon the matchless 
advantages possessed by the embryo town, and upon the splendid 
fortunes which could not fail to be realised by the lucky purchasers 
of the allotments.” 


While the editorial claimed that vendors and auctioneers ‘gulled’ buyers, 
it failed to mention that newspaper advertisements were the main conduit 
through which the public was made aware of these schemes.*° Newspaper 


28 Sydney Herald, 27 January 1842, 2. There was a Richard Stubbs in Elizabeth Street (no relation to 
Thomas) cognisant of property issues. This is likely the same Richard Stubbs who held the position of 
Sydney’s inspector of nuisances (1847-64) and was known for his quick wit. 

29 Sydney Herald, 17 March 1841, 2. 

30 Sydney Herald, 17 March 1841, 2. In 1836, the same paper had ‘assailed the New South Wales 
“Auctioneering System”, calling auction houses the “Dens of Thieves’. The principal issue in this case was 
the consignment of goods from Britain, in which the paper accused auctioneers of being in combination 
with convicts. Lyons, who had stopped advertising in the Herald over the previous year, took offence and 
successfully sued the paper for defamation. See Sydney Herald, 20, 23 and 30 June 1836, 2; 4 July 1836, 
2. The Sydney Monitor (2 July 1836, 2) replied to the ‘Tory Herald, claiming: ‘Gold formerly induced 
you to puff Mr Lyons; its absence induces you to abuse him!’ By 1841, Lyons was again advertising in 
the Herald. 
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editors might plausibly respond that they merely printed the information 
supplied by auctioneers, but this was the same defence used by auctioneers 
when buyers accused them of ‘misrepresentation’. 


There is every reason to assume that Marjoribanks’s description of a Sydney 
auction house resembled the scene within Stubbs’s Auction Mart at King 
Street when the land in the ‘manufactured town’ of St Vincent went on 
sale in January 1841. There is even strong circumstantial evidence that 
Marjoribanks was present at and was, in fact, describing Stubbs’s auction 
of St Vincent.*! 


Selling the Hughes & Hosking township 
allotments 


Lengthy advertisements—1,100-word essays—for the subdivisions within 
the ‘Great Southern Township of St Vincent’ heralded the beginning of its 
sales campaign. The initial advertisement appeared on 4 January 1841 and 
was reprinted over the following weeks in readiness for the public auction at 
Stubbs’s New Auction Mart, King Street, at 12 pm on Monday 25 January 
1841. Interested parties could view a plan of St Vincent in advance at 
the Auction Mart. The advertisements did not mention who ‘instructed’ 
auctioneer Stubbs to bring the allotments under the hammer, whether 
Hughes & Hosking or Clint and Peacock.” 


Stubbs targeted southern settlers and farmers beyond the mountain range 
as the audience ‘about to be benefited by this Advertisement’. This included 
‘the whole of the Wealthy Proprietors of Land and Stock &c. in Argyle, 
St. Vincent, and in the South West Country generally’, mentioning, in 


31 Marjoribanks presented five examples of Stubbs’s oratory skills in Travels in New South Wales. Four of 
the examples (from Kingsgrove [Sydney Herald, 14 May 1841, 3], Rushcutters Bay [Australasian Chronicle, 
3 August 1841, 3], Brecon [Sydney Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 27 January 1841, 4] and Ashfield 
[a short sentence on Stubbs’s standard mention of a liquid lunch]) are identifiable from newspaper 
advertisements. The fifth and final example was from St Vincent, but the speech attributed to Stubbs did 
not appear in any newspaper. This suggests that Marjoribanks might have attended the January St Vincent 
auction in person, drawing his description from this auction scene as well as making a verbatim transcript 
of Stubbs’s presentation—which will be reproduced in Chapter 9. See Marjoribanks, Travels, 26-9. 

32 Sydney Herald, 4 January 1841, 3. It was reprinted, among various other papers, in the Australian, 
9 January, 14 January and 16 January 1841. Presumably, the plan was the one catalogued as Lands Title 
Plan 359(A). There are two references to ‘the proprietor’, but this could refer to either the individuals 
Clint and Peacock or the company entity Hughes & Hosking. The initial advertisement is cited in 
Bayley, Behind Broulee, 18. 
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particular, the “Wealthy Proprietors of Braidwood, Lake Bathurst, Lake 
George, Molonglo, Limestone Plains, Bungendore, Maneroo, Yass, 
Murrumbidgee, Jembecumbean, Goulburn, Marulan, Bungonia and the 
whole of the respectable inhabitants of the South West Country.” 


Stubbs also sought a hearing from ‘the enterprising Emigrant and Speculatist 
of the Colony’, claiming that the harbour ‘cheers the sight and excites the 
hopes of the emigrant sailing around its shores’. His diction always left his 
audience with the impression that he was merely repeating well-known 
colonial truths. 


Stubbs’s introduction also presented the fashionable vision of steamships 
berthing in the harbour, taking advantage of public knowledge that 
‘the Magnificent Steamer CLONMEL landed her passengers and took 
in Wood and Water’ at Batemans Bay only a fortnight beforehand. Even 
though the landing was for emergency purposes, referencing the Clonmel 
allowed Stubbs to describe the location as an accessible port used by Sydney’s 
most acclaimed ship (see Chapter 9). 


This idea of Batemans Bay as a southern transportation axis was central to 
Stubbs’s narrative. Drawing on the 1797 survey by George Bass and the 
1822 soundings from ‘Lieutenant Johnson’, he continued the maritime 
theme by describing the bay as ‘an eligible Port of Refuge for vessels bound 
along the coast with adverse winds, and as it offers many secure anchorages, 
protected in every direction’. Over-inflating its population density, he called 
Batemans Bay ‘a closely settled district’ and predicted that it 


must shortly become the grand outlet of the Southern interior: its 
waters presenting the busy aspect of commerce, under which the 
value of adjacent lands will soon be on a par with those of Sydney.*4 


The plan on show at the Auction Mart identified a ‘natural Wharf’, claimed 
to be the same one that the passengers and crew from the Clonmel used to 
disembark. In addition, the proprietor had contracted a shipowner to lay 
down moorings capable of securing ships of all classes. This task had been 
assigned to ‘a competent and duly qualified officer’ who would also ‘make 
minute surveys of the whole Bay’. The proprietor also proposed to erect 
a ‘conspicuous Flag Staff’ on North Head with a published code of signals 
in order to assist marine traffic. 


33 Sydney Herald, 4 January 1841, 3. 
34 Sydney Herald, 4 January 1841, 3. 
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Addressing the woolgrowers of the southern counties, Stubbs observed 
that Batemans Bay was only 20 hours’ sail from Sydney, ‘while the interior 
transit of produce occupies nearly as many days’. He then drew attention to 
the communication between Batemans Bay and the interior, again quoting 
George Bass’s prediction that this ‘was the part of the Blue Mountain range 
which would ultimately afford the best line of communication. Stubbs 
predicted that Kinghorne and Green's recent ‘discovery of a Dray Road’ 
from Braidwood to the Clyde River would ‘ensure to this port at an early day 
... the best line of transit for interior productions, and give it a commerce 
little short of Port Jackson.” 


In November 1839, the press had reported that Kinghorne and Green had 
charted a 35-mile path from Braidwood to the Clyde River that was ‘passable 
by a dray’, apart from a 1-mile stretch. The explorers considered the road 
‘as good as the present road between Sydney and Goulburn’. Despite an 
‘understanding’ that it would be discussed in the Legislative Council on 
19 November 1839, nothing more was heard of this road to Batemans Bay.*° 


It was Alexander Kinghorne Jr who had initiated the land sale at Long Beach 
earlier in 1839 by applying for it to be surveyed and advertised. If he was the 
member of the Kinghorne family involved in the mountain road expedition 
with Green, then it is not clear why he chose Long Beach on the northern 
side of Batemans Bay, when a Clyde Mountain dray road to Batemans Bay 
would have to terminate on the southern side. This problem would occupy 
the new owner, Raphael Clint, in 1841 (see Chapter 5). 


This also might have been why Stubbs’s lengthy advertisement did not specify 
whether the township lay on the northern or southern side of Batemans 
Bay. Despite this, Stubbs asserted that instead of going to neighbouring 
Broulee, the dray road over the mountain now ‘must come to Bateman’s 
Bay, making it ... the principal outlet &c. of the Industry of the country 
south of Port Jackson’.*” 


Further, Stubbs assured readers that land transportation from the township 
of St Vincent to the north had also been secured with a road marked out 
through ‘thickly settled’ country, with gangs ‘stationed from Cook’s River 


35 Sydney Herald, 4 January 1841, 3. 

36 Sydney Herald, 15 and 18 November 1839, 2; see also Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 
19 November 1839, 2. The road Kinghorne and Green discovered was likely another well-established 
Indigenous route. 


37 Sydney Herald, 4 January 1841, 3. 
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down to Ulladulla, to carry the object of communication into effect’.*® 
However, like the western route over the mountain, this road remained 
aspirational. 


After this fulsome report, Stubbs pondered the obvious question of why 
such fine country had ‘been allowed to remain so long without exciting 
public attention.” He offered two reasons: first, the same ‘public apathy’ 
that allowed the now-booming Port Phillip ‘to remain in a state of nature 
for thirty-five years’; and, second, the interests of landed proprietors in the 
west who sought to keep public attention off the Crown land on which they 
were squatting. Indeed, he claimed that the land on which St Vincent would 
be built had been ‘picked out for a long time as a squatting station’ and, as 
a consequence, the freehold purchasers would enjoy the advantages of their 
‘many improvements’. These property enhancements remained unnamed. 
This claim that the property had been used as a squatting station remained 
unsubstantiated—although it cannot be ruled out.“ 


Stubbs’s advertisement also remained vague on the topographical and 
environmental properties of the town, apart from the claim that it was ‘fertile 
country’, ‘alluvial’ and situated on an ‘extensive plain’, the ‘open verdure of 
which is the first object of admiration (never to be forgotten)’. The property 
was also ‘watered by creeks and lagoons, which have never failed’.“! Stubbs 
was also far from expansive in his description of the nature of the allotments 
offered or other features of the township plan (see Chapters 5 and 6). 


The advertisement concluded by assuring readers that the description had 
avoided ‘all remarks of a puffing nature, geographical facts alone having 
been adduced’. Even so, Stubbs blurred the line between puffing and 
misrepresentation, as his claims of road building and population density 
show. When he had announced in 1840 that he was striking out on his 


38 Sydney Herald, 4 January 1841, 3. 

39 Sydney Herald, 4 January 1841, 3. 

40 One copy of James Larmer’s 1839 Crown plan (1831-3040) of the property held in the NSW State 
Records Authority NSW does indicate ‘Kerr’s Hut and Stockyard’ south-east of the lagoon (close to where 
Gibraltar Way is now situated). However, the feature appears to have been written over the plan, making 
it difficult to determine whether it existed in 1839-41. John Ryan, who had lived at Cullendulla since 
1871 and recalled the property being owned by Harrison and Llewelyn (1884-89), provided a statutory 
declaration in 1916 stating that landowners during the late nineteenth century occasionally leased the land 
or paid royalties for various purposes, including timber-getting and pasturage, but he never mentioned a 
hut and stockyard. See Augustus Edmund Blair’s Primary Application, held at State Records Authority 
NSW, NRS-17513, item 17513-8-34-PA 20438, vol. 2781, folio 34. James described Kerr’s hut and 
stockyard as being in place when the land was surveyed in 1839. James, Batemans Bay, 125. 

41 Sydney Herald, 4 January 1841, 3. 
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own as an auctioneer, Stubbs had proposed ‘personally to survey all Landed 
Property that may be confided to him for sale previous to advertising’.” This 
promise was issued to reassure buyers that his advertisements would not 
misrepresent the properties he offered. However, it is doubtful that Stubbs, 
or any other person associated with the sale of the property, set foot on Long 
Beach prior to the commencement of the advertising campaign. It was also 
difficult for potential buyers to check the veracity of any claims, given that 
the auction was held at Mr Stubbs’s rooms on King Street, Sydney, where 
the plan was available for viewing. 


This characteristic vagueness was precisely what Marjoribanks found 
‘most extraordinary about the atmosphere within Sydney auction houses. 
Yet, Stubbs’s text becomes more intelligible when considering the types of 
buyers he sought to attract: first, landholders in the interior who would 
benefit from a foothold at a future port in which they would have an 
interest; second, speculators in Sydney who banked on the value of the 
land rising once the town linked the interior with the metropolis. Stubbs’s 
advertisement focused attention on the mercantile potential of Batemans 
Bay. The township was admired principally as a node connecting a future 
dray road with an emerging shipping lane. The town lots themselves were 
of secondary consideration. The yet-to-be-built road to Batemans Bay was 
the promise on which speculators banked their money. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


TOWN OF ST. VINCENT, 
BATEMAN’S BAY. 


RN. STUBBS bega to announce, that on 


MONDAY next, the 29th March, be will aub- 
mit the few remaining 


ABBOOLZares 
of this important FOWNSHIP for SALE, to close Ace 
counts positively without Reserve. 
Buildings and Improvements have already heen come 


meneed ; ibp Purchaser who lately returned from cxsad 


minations have reporred most fsvuurably Air. Excaus 
thinks it would be superfluous to say any more on the 
sulject. 

Figure 9. Advertisement selling 
last allotments at St Vincent, 
March 1841. 

Sydney Gazette and New South Wales 
Advertiser, 25 March 1841, 3. 


42 Sydney Herald, 1 April 1840, 2. 


The extent to which Stubbs had 
read the market correctly can 
be judged from the results of 
the 25 January auction for the 
allotments at St Vincent. Originally, 
Stubbs had announced that the 
town would be sold in quarterly 
stages, with purchasers required to 
put down a 25 per cent deposit, and 
the remainder due over three to five 
years. Two months after the January 
auction, he announced that he 
would auction ‘the few remaining’ 
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unsold allotments within the township of St Vincent on 29 March 
(see Figure 9), confirming the claim that he had sold three-quarters of the 
town’s allotments on 25 January.“ 


Stubbs also announced that ‘Buildings and Improvements have already been 
commenced’ and that ‘the Purchaser who lately returned from examinations 
[has] reported most favourably’. He did not elaborate on ‘the building 
and improvements’ made in the two months since the initial sales, and the 
‘purchaser’ who visited their new property at St Vincent was not identified. 
Development in the township was so self-evident that ‘Mr. Stubbs thinks 
it would be superfluous to say any more on the subject.“ 


However, on the day of the auction (29 March), Stubbs published an 
unrelated advertisement for another Hughes & Hosking property at 
Shoalhaven that gave some insight into how the ‘purchaser’ might have 
visited St Vincent. Stubbs offered to ‘facilitate the arrangement for the hire 
of a vessel’ to carry purchasers down to their Shoalhaven property along with 
a surveyor ‘as was carried into effect so satisfactorily to the parties interested, 
immediately subsequent to the sale of the township of St Vincent’. Chapter 
5 will consider whether the identity of the ‘purchaser’ and ‘surveyor’ who 
visited St Vincent after the January auction was the same person—the one 
and only Raphael Clint. 


Selling Edward Lord’s suburban allotments 


From early April 1841, attention turned to the sale of the surrounding 
‘suburban allotments’ on Edward Lord’s Stubley Park property. Again, 
Thomas Stubbs was the auctioneer. The real estate language in the 
advertisement for Lord’s ‘suburban farms’ remained bullish and there 
appears to have been every expectation that this auction would yield results 
similar to those in January. 


43 Australian, 28 January 1841; Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 25 March 1841, 3; 
27 March 1841, 1. Were these the few remaining allotments of the first quarterly stage, or the few 
remaining allotments left in the township? The wording in Figure 9 suggested the latter. For an analysis of 
the sales at St Vincent, see Chapter 6. 

44 Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 27 March 1841, 1. 

45 Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 27 March 1841, 1. 

46 Sydney Herald, 29 March 1841, 4. This offer from Stubbs would not have diminished Marjoribanks 
bemusement over the conduct of colonial auctions, as punters were still viewing their properties after they 
completed their transactions. They were not only purchasing on spec; they were also doing it on trust. 
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Announcing the upcoming 26 April auction of Lord’s ‘judiciously selected’ 
Stubley Estate—now the suburban surrounds of St Vincent—Stubbs 
anticipated 


the pleasure of enjoying the most lively competition he has witnessed 
during his professional exertions, based on the fact that the first 
sale held on the 25th January last, of the township adjoining, has 
produced important results.“ 


Further, in an advertisement for a cottage at Wollongong, Stubbs said it 
would be auctioned ‘immediately before the great Land Sale, at Batemans 
Bay’, amplifying the importance of the auction of Lord’s allotments.“ 


Raphael Clint, who was now the joint owner of the Long Beach land on 
which the adjoining township of St Vincent was situated, was listed as the 
contact for further information about Lord’s property. The one surviving 
lithograph for the sales campaign was designed and produced by Clint 
for this April 1841 auction and any subsequent auctions of Lord’s land 
(see Figure 12). While the lithograph leaves the specific auction date open 
( 1841’), the focus of the plan is clearly the 40 suburban allotments 
belonging to Lord’s estate, rather than the township of St Vincent, suggesting 
this was not the same plan referred to earlier by Stubbs that was drawn up 
for the auctions in January and March 1841. 


Whether Clint and Peacock coordinated their advertising campaign with 
that for Edward Lord’s property remains unclear. However, given that they 
both initially used the auctioneering services of Thomas Stubbs, that the 
advertisements often used much of the same text and that Raphael Clint was 
associated with both estates, it is highly likely that the campaigns involved 
some degree of cooperation between both parties. 


Regardless, Edward Lord’s own active role in events had ended on 28 January 
1841 when he ‘assigned and conveyed ... all his Property and Effects, in 
trust for the benefit of his Creditors’. Having already mortgaged many of 
his landholdings—most heavily to Alexander Park for the sum of £3,000— 


47 Australian, 10 April 1841, 4 (reprinted 8 and 17 April 1841); Sydney Herald, 5 April 1841, 2; 21 April 
1841, 4 (with a reminder in the Australian, 24 April 1841, 2). In terms of advertising rates, the version of 
this advertisement placed by Stubbs in the Sydney Herald on 5 April cost 17s. 3d. Sydney Gazette and New 
South Wales Monitor, 8 April 1841, 2. 

48 Australian, 22 April 1841, 4. 

49 Sydney Gazette and NSW Monitor, 16 March 1841, 3. 
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he was unable to service his debts.” During the entire period in which 
Stubley Park was advertised—April 1841 through to June 1842—Lord had 
no control over the disposal of the real estate assets held in his name. It is 
possible that his trustees were aware of the impressive January and March 


sales in the township of St Vincent and saw an opportunity to recover some 
of Lord’s debts. 


Consistent with his January strategy, Stubbs targeted settlers in the inland 
counties of Argyle, Murray and King, in addition to coastal interests at 
Broulee, Braidwood and Ulladulla. He also claimed that the land had 
been subdivided at the request of those who had earlier purchased land in 
the township of St Vincent. Again, he claimed that the first purchasers at 
St Vincent had already been ‘settled’, giving assurance that the township was 
a hive of activity.*! 


More broadly, he boasted of ‘this port said to possess the highest order of 
maritime advantages’. Once more, the passive language gave the impression 
of well-known truths. Stubbs also repeated his earlier assertion that the 
‘most superficial observer’ could see that ‘at no distant period Bateman’s 
Bay will become the grand outlet for the Colonial produce of the Southern 
Countries.” He reinforced this claim by predicting that the bay would also 
become an important embarkment point for livestock destined for New 
Zealand. There was substance to his trans-Tasman link. One pastoral lessee 
at Broulee, William Barnard Rhodes, was organising for his herd of cattle to 
be transferred to the developing New Zealand market after he was outbid by 
Hughes & Hosking at the Broulee land auctions in 1839.” 


50 Spillman, Queensland Lords, 40-1. 

51 Stubbs claimed that the ‘Express, Captain Clinton, has just returned from locating the first settlers, 
and brought up wool on freight’. Captain Clinton sailed the Schooner Express out of Sydney on 8 March 
for Bateman’s Bay carrying ‘sundries’, but there is no record of the passengers. The Express is mentioned 
departing from Wollongong to Sydney with a cargo of wheat. See Sydney Herald, 16 March 1841, 2. It is 
possible that Clinton made the trip from Batemans Bay to Wollongong before heading for Sydney, but 
there is no record of wool on board, or the passengers. On 1 April, the Express sailed again for Batemans 
Bay and Broulee. See Sydney Herald, 31 March 1841, 1. Sydney papers published monthly summaries of 
inward and outward shipping. For the month of March, for the first and only time, a separate column 
was added for traffic to and from ‘St Vincent’ (one vessel ‘whence’ and two ‘where to’). This was not a 
generic county label, as the ports of Batemans Bay, Ulladulla, Jervis Bay, Broulee and Shoalhaven were 
also listed in the ‘whence’ and ‘where to’ columns. See Sydney Herald, 2 April 1841, 2. 

52 Australian, 10 April 1841, 4. 

53 Sydney Herald, 16 November 1841, 3; New Zealand Gazette and Wellington Spectator, 29 June 1842, 
2; Sydney Morning Herald, 27 October 1842, 2. 
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Because the larger allotments on Lord’s Stubley Park were advertised as 
‘suburban farms’, more space was devoted to the agricultural potential of the 
land that, it was claimed, was ‘particularly adapted to the growth of wheat 
or the vine’. The low-lying grounds on the estate abounded ‘in rich decayed 
vegetable matter’ forming an ‘inexhaustible deposit of the best character 
for agricultural purposes’. Further, if ‘properly attended to’, the low-lying 
wattle and she-oak woods could be put to ‘great profitable account’. While 
the higher land away from the beach was also ‘adapted to the vine’, it was 
equally suitable for ‘ship building and carpenter’s work’, being ‘covered with 
the finest and best grown timber’. Some of these immense-girthed trees 
(spotted gum) reportedly reached 60 feet before ‘throwing out a branch’. 


Given that the properties for sale contained 3 miles of water frontage and 
‘delightfully curved’ bays with ‘white sandy beaches’, Stubbs also envisaged 
‘marine villas’ becoming eagerly sought after among the more affluent 
proprietors in the district, who ‘will ere long gladly leave the perpetual 
succession of forest and brush, the wild bush and sunburnt paddock, for the 
all reviving and invigorating breeze of the deep deep Sea!’ Nature had ‘gifted 
this attractive spot with facilities’ both restorative and productive.” 


Clint’s plan of the 40 suburban allotments was available at Stubbs’s auction 
rooms and interested parties could also approach Mr Clint, who would 
address any inquiries and ‘afford all the information required’. Clint was, 
therefore, possibly the source of the intelligence about the agricultural 
potential of the allotments (see Chapter 5). The terms on which the land 
was sold would be announced at the time of sale but were promised to be 
‘very liberal’. Like in January, the advertisement ended with the reminder 
that Stubbs had studiously avoided ‘all remarks of a puffing name’. 


On 11 May, without reporting the results of the April auction, Stubbs 
announced that the remainder of Lord’s estate would be auctioned 
on 19 May. This consisted of that portion adjoining the “Township of 
St Vincent’ (the land on which Maloneys Beach now sits), comprising 
‘twenty-seven sections of land, subdivided into Building Allotments, and 
fronting Bateman’s Bay’. It was again ‘expressly advertised’ by order of 
Lord’s trustees. 


54 Australian, 10 April 1841, 4. 
55 Australian, 10 April 1841, 4. 
56 Australian, 11 May 1841, 4 (reprinted 13 May 1841, 3). 
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Stubbs adopted a different narrative for this auction, avoiding the 
agricultural detail from the previous advertisements. This time he targeted 
the ‘speculator’, emphasising the reluctance of the proprietor to sell an estate 
that would ‘turn the channel of its prosperity into the pockets of strangers’. 
Stubbs asserted that the speculator would ‘complete a pretty good day’s 
work on the day of competition, and close his list with a few hundreds on 
his purchases of the day’.”” 


As the market tightened, the terms were eased, with a mere 10 per cent 
deposit on purchases, but the remainder due at the tighter schedule of three, 
six and nine months, without interest. 


Stubbs felt that it was ‘unnecessary to dilate more upon the general merits 
and beauty of this favourite spot’. Instead, he eulogised the location with 
overblown generalities. Apart from its ‘positive locality’ and its shipping 
and mercantile advantages, it possessed ‘all the subordinate benefits that are 
always belonging to well selected and defined allotments’. Compared with 
other properties, St Vincent was ‘decidedly superior’.*® 


Stubbs also referred to St Vincent in a contemporaneous advertisement, 
giving the town greater substance than it deserved. When promoting 
allotments at Kingsgrove, south of Sydney, he described its location as 
situated ‘near the new line of Road leading from Cook’s River Dam—to 
Wollongong, Jervis Bay, Shoalhaven, Ulladulla, St. Vincent, and the great 


Southern Interior .®? 


Unlike the January 1841 sales within the township of St Vincent, there 
were no subsequent notices by Stubbs announcing the volume of sales from 
either the 26 April or 19 May auctions of Lord’s allotments, suggesting that 
interest in land at St Vincent was waning. Indeed, land sales were softening 
throughout the colony. On the April advertisement of Lord’s Stubley Estate, 
Stubbs had used an epigraph from Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, where Brutus 
exclaims: “There is a tide in the affairs of Men, which taken at the flood leads 
on to Fortune.’ But the tide of speculation on Batemans Bay, as elsewhere, 
was ebbing. 


57 Australian, 11 May 1841, 4. 
58 Australian, 11 May 1841, 4. 
59 Sydney Herald, 14 May 1841, 3. 


3. PUFFING ST VINCENT 


The badness of the times 


As 1841 advanced, steadily more attention turned to the tightening money 
crisis, the bursting property market bubble, collapsing livestock prices and 
rising insolvencies. Surveying the smoking ruins of Hughes & Hosking’s 
Albion Wharf in early March, one paper lamented that the ‘disastrous’ 
fire compounded the ‘rickety state of our financial affairs. At the end of 
April—almost simultaneously with Stubbs’s first auction for Edward Lord’s 
Stubley Park—an article by ‘Veritas warned in more apocalyptic tones that: 


We have certainly seen signs; wonders; and appalling sights in the 
mercantile-sky; but these, I fear, are merely the shadow of coming 
events ... We have to pass through scenes still darker than any thing 
we have hitherto witnessed, we have yet to experience destruction in 
its wildest form.” 


The previous month, an editorial in the Sydney Morning Herald reflected on 
‘the violent panic which, during the last five or six months, has seized upon 
all classes of our community’. It offered ‘over-speculation as the explanation 
for ‘the whole of our late financial difficulties’. It blamed ‘this rage for buying 
land as so much merchandise’ and ‘this consequent practice of chalking out 
townships, dividing and subdividing, and puffing off without the slightest 
regard for truth or common honesty’. In ominous tones, the paper spoke 
of stalking bankruptcy, burst bubbles, monetary embarrassments and 
‘overwhelming disaster’. 


The ‘badness of the times’ was a popular euphemism for these omens 
hanging over the colony. The phrase emerged in the colonial press in late 
1840. By November 1841, the Sydney Free Press wrote: 


It requires no research or sagacity to discover, and there is no use 
in denying—that the Colony is at present in a very depressed and 
critical condition. Money is extremely scarce—the value of property 
is depreciated—trade of every description is languishing—and 
everybody, from the highest to the lowest, complains of the badness 
of the times. 


60 Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 4 March 1841, 2. 

61 See Veritas’s two articles in Free Press and Commercial Journal, 28 April 1841, 2; 1 May 1841. 

62 Sydney Herald, 17 March 1841, 2. 

63 Sydney Free Press, 11 November 1841, 2. Benjamin Franklin used the phrase in his 1758 “The Way 
to Wealth (reprinted in Franklin’s edited works, published in Boston in 1836). 
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However, the phrase quickly became a cliche and, before long, it tended to be 
prefaced in the press by the words ‘notwithstanding’, ‘despite’ or ‘proverbial’ 
and ‘the vaunted badness of the times or simply used inside inverted commas.“ 


In response to this prevailing sentiment, auctioneers sought to reassure 
speculators and investors that purchasing land remained the key for opening 
the doors to wealth in the colonies. In September 1841, in a preface to one 
of his real estate advertisements, Thomas Stubbs announced in bold and 
capital letters: ‘Land at a premium in New South Wales. Good news at last! 
Parliamentary and Colonial!! Confidence restored!!!’ Australian securities 
were rising, he claimed, due to (unspecified) actions taken by influential 
parliamentarians and to the ‘discovery’ of Gippsland (see Chapter 9). As a 
consequence, the “Landed interests will hail with joy ... it will be like— 
Gold breaking out of the Miser’s Bag—there will be no keeping pace with 
its overwhelming influence.’ In November, the same paper reported that it 
was ‘truly astonishing that notwithstanding the badness of the times, land 
still retains its high price, as fully exemplified by the late sales effected by 
Mr. Stubbs of King Street’. Stubbs was not alone in puffing the property 
market (see Chapter 4). 


The Reverend Dr John Dunmore Lang penned an article in November 
calling upon the press to avoid characterising the colony as a picture of 
hopeless, unremitting doom. Despite this, he still admitted that there was 
‘no subject that is so frequently in every person’s mouth at present as the 
badness of the times’. This sentiment pervaded all classes and all parts of 
the colony, so much so that throughout the colony ‘there is such general 
depression ... that one would almost be tempted to believe that the colony 
is on its last legs’. 


64 It was still used in the late 1840s. An 1848 article in the Sydney Daily Advertiser on ‘the state of the 
colony’ complained that: “The principal topic for conversation, now and for some time past, appears 
to be the “badness of the times”. Sydney Daily Advertiser, 4 September 1848, 2. Golder states that the 
depression had reached its lowest point in 1842. Golder, Politics, 5. 
65 See Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 18 September 1841, 3; 6 November 1841, 3. 
66 Colonial Observer, 4 November 1841, 1. However, as Chapter 7 shows, some of the largest financial 
shocks came after 1841. Depressed conditions persisted well into the 1840s, especially during 1847. 
Braim (A History, vol. 2, 325-6) described the atmosphere at the end of 1844 in the following terms: 
Storms of adversity are now howling around the land. Fear and trembling have seized upon her 
merchants and bankers, her tradesmen and mechanics, her agriculturists and graziers. Many 
are ready to give up all for lost. A panic has seized upon her people, and under its maddening 
influence, everybody is anxious to sell, and nobody willing to buy. The inevitable consequence 
is, that property of all kinds has become already depreciated. Three years ago, the colonists were 
drunk with exaggerated joy; they are now just as drunk with exaggerated despondency. And as 
the elation of their spirits then caused property to mount far, far beyond its intrinsic value, so 
their present dejection has caused it to fall as deeply below what it is fairly and honestly worth. 


3. PUFFING ST VINCENT 


Reflecting this general depression, on 1 November 1841 Raphael Clint 
had sold the ‘undivided moiety’ of Long Beach, the site of the township 
of St Vincent, back to Hughes & Hosking for £200. This was a significant 
discount on the £800 he and Peacock had handed over for the property only 
nine months before. The reason Clint sold the property will be considered 
in Chapter 5. On 1 January 1842, Hughes & Hosking mortgaged the 
property to the Bank of Australia and the consequence of this transfer will 
be discussed in Chapter 7.°” 


By this time, Stubbs’s role as an agent for property owners at St Vincent 
was over and no more advertisements appeared for allotments on the 320- 
acre block. Yet, this did not signal the end of the sales campaign for the 
township of St Vincent. The trustees of Edward Lord’s estate, after waiting 
a year, again tested the market for Stubley Park. It was in the midst of this 
‘badness of the times’ that a second series of advertisements was organised 
for Lord’s estate, in June 1842. The auctioneer on this occasion was Samuel 
Lyons, who offered at auction on 24 June the same 18 town allotments and 
40 farm blocks advertised in April and May 1841 by Thomas Stubbs.“ This 
confirms that no sales for Lord’s property were completed by Stubbs. 


The advertisement borrowed most of Stubbs’s text. A short alert informing 
readers of an upcoming ‘favorable opportunity of laying out their 
unemployed capital’ was followed by the main advertisement, issued, like 
the May 1841 advertisement, by order of Edward Lord’s trustees.” 


Samuel Lyons, like his predecessor Stubbs, could not generate much interest 
in Lord’s subdivisions. It was telling that there was no description of the 
progress of the settlers whom Stubbs claimed had landed at the township of 


67 For the transfer back to Hughes & Hosking, see NSW Land Registry Services, Book Y, no. 314. 
Peacock does not appear as a party in the transfer of the title back to Hughes & Hosking. See Augustus 
Edmund Blairs primary application, held at State Records Authority NSW, NRS-17513, item 17513- 
8-34-PA 20438, vol. 2781, folio 34. 

68 In Marjoribanks, Samuel Lyons is the only other auctioneer described apart from Thomas Stubbs. 
However, unlike Stubbs, Lyons is distinguished by his wealth, his convict past and his religion rather 
than his professional skills: ‘Mr Samuel Lyons, a Jew, and originally a convict, makes six or eight 
thousand a year as an auctioneer, driving about in his carriage and four, and his auction rooms are 
more like assembly rooms than anything else.’ See Marjoribanks, Travels, 23. These auction rooms were 
designed by the in-demand architect John Verge. 

69 Sydney Morning Herald, 30 May 1842, 4. Minor variations were reprinted in the Australasian 
Chronicle, 4 June 1842. See also Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 16 June 1842, 3 
(also printed, for example, in Sydney Morning Herald, 24 June 1842, 4; Sydney Herald, 13 June 1842; 
Australian, 21 June, 24 June). The only new information was that the town extension comprised 
116 half-acres, divided into sections of 6 and a half acres, subdivided into 24 building allotments each. 
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St Vincent the previous year. The fact that Lyons’s advertisement reprinted 
verbatim so much of Stubbs’s original text was testimony to the lack of 
development on the northern shore of Batemans Bay.” 


Lyons’s lot was more arduous than Stubbs’s in the sense that, by mid-1842, 
the public’s enthusiasm for land had diminished further. Contrary to 
Stubbs’s optimism, the land market was in freefall and the depression had 
deepened. Further, the number of settlers with ‘spare capital’ was declining. 
‘Speculatists—so coveted by auctioneers—were in retreat. The days when 
auctioneers would offer champagne lunches was past: 


Then a glass of prime Colonial rum to New South Wales we'll drain, 
For in such wretched times as these we can’t afford Champagne.”! 


Conclusion 


This chapter devoted extensive coverage to the real estate claims by the 
auctioneers involved in the St Vincent project for four reasons: first, to gain 
some insight into the ‘auctioneering system that prevailed in 1841; second, 
to understand how the sellers presented the township and its suburban 
farms; third, to appreciate the broader aspirations that its promoters had 
for Batemans Bay as a future commercial port; and, fourth, to trace the level 
of interest in the properties. 


70 There is only one official document suggesting development at St Vincent. On 14 June 1841, John 
Mallon was granted Publican’s Licence 128 by Captain Oldrey from the Broulee Magistrate Bench for a 
hotel named “The Shamrock Inn’. The licence cost £30. The location recorded for Mallon’s ‘Shamrock 
Inn was ‘St Vincent’. See State Records Authority NSW, NRS 1440 [7/1501], reel 1236, Licence 128, 
Place: St Vincent. A publican’s licence always listed the specific location of the establishment rather than 
the broader county. Mallon is mentioned in two November 1841 letters to the Sydney Herald (3 and 
15 November 1841, 2) as the owner of a tavern and the builder of a boat at Batemans Bay. However, 
there is doubt whether Mallon’s inn was located on the Long Beach property, the site of the private 
township of St Vincent. While Biosis (‘Batemans Bay’, 14) was unable to confirm any particular location 
for the inn, the report speculated that it might have been somewhere along what is now Beach Road, 
on the southern side of the bay. It is possible that in 1841 any settlement within the bay was referred 
to as St Vincent, given that the village of Bateman had yet to be laid out. Regardless, archaeological 
research has yet to uncover any evidence of the inn, and Mallon’s licence remains the only official 
government document to acknowledge the town of St Vincent. The two Sydney Herald letters printed 
on 3 and 17 November 1841 presented contrasting reports on Batemans Bay. The first informant briefly 
mentions that it had only been a ‘few months since this township was sold’ (without mentioning the 
name St Vincent) and gave encouraging reports of the harbour, its communication and its resources. 
Apart from Mallon, it noted that a Mr Thomas had ‘erected an excellent house’ in his ‘happy valley’. The 
longer, dismissive reply claimed the report contained ‘scarcely one word of truth’. 

71 Pastor Olim, ‘A Yarn of the Colony’, Colonial Observer, 6 June 1844, 78. 


3. PUFFING ST VINCENT 


Selling real estate was one of the ‘manifest’ functions of auctioneers and, 
in their role as agents, they presented their clients’ properties in the most 
favourable light. Puffing and misrepresentation were occasionally used to 
facilitate this goal. Auctioneers also performed another ‘latent’ function: 
they fired the public’s imagination with alluring visions of unfamiliar 
frontier land brought into the orbit of the colony’s lifeworld.” Their grid 
plans of far-flung territory on the periphery of settlement gave comfort that 
‘what lay beyond resembled precisely what was already familiar.” Thomas 
Stubbs performed this function admirably with St Vincent. 


Further, as Huff noted, their advertisements ‘were among the genres used 
to mediate and legitimate a new kind of economy’. This legitimating 
genre simultaneously sanctified the private ownership of property while 
reinforcing the unspoken dispossession of its traditional custodians. Land 
buyers would not have been concerned with the legality of their new title,” 
but auctioneers still studiously avoided mention of the presence of First 
Nations people, maintaining the myth that the land was ‘undeveloped’, 
‘vacant’, or ‘waste’, yet possessing commercial and agricultural potential as 
well as excellent communication with nearby colonial settlements. 


Thomas Stubbs’s St Vincent advertisements also appealed to settlers and 
squatters beyond the mountain through articulating aspirations to the 
transport of produce to Sydney through the coast rather than the existing 
lengthy overland route through Goulburn. In this context, his vision of a 
major commercial port at Batemans Bay in 1841 appears more intelligible. 
Indeed, Stubbs’s advertisements almost exclusively promoted St Vincent as 
a maritime communication node serving this purpose, leaving the structure 
of the township itself as an afterthought. He seemed to presume that if 
this broader colonial purpose of St Vincent was appealing enough, settlers 
would follow, and the shape of the subsequent urban environment would 
spontaneously take care of social life within a time-tested and familiar town- 
grid template. 


72 Merton, Social Theory, 60-9. 

73 Carter, The Road, 227. 

74 Huf, ‘The Capitalist’, 432. 

75 As McKenna (Looking, 59) puts it more broadly, they would have been ‘untroubled by any sense 
of obligation to Aboriginal people’. In 1841 there was more newspaper commentary on Indigenous 
conflict around Gippsland and Port Phillip, as that area was being ‘opened up’. For the new settlements 
branching out from Port Phillip, see Boyce, 1835, 161-3. 
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Considerable energy was spent on generating interest in this St Vincent 
venture at Long Beach in 1841 and early market interest was encouraging. 
However, by mid-year the land market throughout the colony was softening 
and by 1842 Edward Lord’s trustees could not attract any buyers. Further, 
Hughes & Hosking had relieved Raphael Clint of his proprietorship of the 
entire 320 acres at Long Beach, suggesting that the purchases from January 
to March 1841 had fallen through. 


However, the description in this chapter of the rise and fall of St Vincent 
is far from the end of the story. If anything, it is only the setting for the 
puzzle. A number of questions remain unanswered. First, who was Raphael 
Clint and why did he assume so many different roles in the development 
of St Vincent? Second, what happened to the claims of those buyers who 
purchased allotments within the township of St Vincent? Third, what 
happened to the Hughes & Hosking and Lord properties that constituted 
the township and suburbs of St Vincent? Fourth, what fate befell the 
merchants John Hosking, John Terry Hughes and Edward Lord? Fifth, what 
relevance does the ‘magnificent steamer’ Clonmel—mentioned twice by the 
auctioneer Thomas Stubbs in January 1841—have to St Vincent? 


Before exploring these questions, it is necessary to describe the broader 
competitive South Coast environment, because the softening of the 
property market and the badness of the times outlined in this chapter were 
not the only reasons why land sales tapered off at Batemans Bay after the 
January and March 1841 sales. As noted in this chapter, auctioneers were 
promoting a broader vision of the colony that corresponded with many 
settlers’ long-anticipated hope of founding a southern port that would 
challenge Sydney’s maritime dominance and establish closer communication 
with Van Diemen’s Land and more recent government settlements at Port 
Phillip and in New Zealand. The next chapter shows that Batemans Bay 
encountered stiff competition from other pretenders for the title of “Great 
Southern Township’. 


A 


Competing for southern 
pre-eminence 


Any person, in the slightest degree acquainted with the Colony, must 
be perfectly aware that the difficulty of overland communication is 
the greatest drawback; and, until railroads can be established, good 
seaports, of easy access from the interior, must inevitably acquire the 
utmost importance. 


Parties had long endeavoured to find a route for a road from the south-west 
counties to a reliable harbour on the South Coast.” The renewed allure of 
a South Coast port by the late 1830s came from the growing south-western 
movement of settlers through the ‘new country’ of Argyle, Murray, King 
and the Maneroo (Monaro). They were producing wool and wheat that 
were increasingly significant to the colony’s economy. 


However, the only existing means of getting wool bales to Sydney was 
through Goulburn using bullock-pulled wool drays. This mode of haulage 
traversed between 3 and 15 miles a day, depending on weather and road 


1 Messrs Falwasser and Rogers, “Thirty Allotments at Broulee’, Australian, 31 December 1840, 4. 

2 In the late 1820s, Thomas Mitchell had proposed a line of road between Braidwood and the 
Clyde River; see State Library of NSW, www.sl.nsw.gov.au/collection-items/plan-proposed-line-road- 
braidwood-clyde-river-county-st-vincent. See also the Sydney Herald (16 April 1832, 2) editorial 
advocating a road from Argyle to the coast. Cynics in the press charged that Colonial Secretary Macleay, 
who claimed land at Batemans Bay, was attempting to feather his nest at government expense. For an 
example of a proponent of southern coastal ports, see Colonist, 23 March 1837, 4. Governor Bourke, 
in the mid-1830s, wrote to Lord Aberdeen expressing the hope that a port could be found with the 
aim of ‘facilitating the intercourse between remote and more settled districts’. See Sidney, The Three 
Colonies, 100. 
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conditions. It was hoped that a dray road to a southern coastal port, where 
the wool bales could be transferred to ships, would reduce the length and 
the cost of carting produce considerably.’ 


The previous chapter described the case made for a road to Batemans Bay 
on these grounds. This chapter recounts how rising interest in competing 
ports also reached its zenith during 1841. There was one proposal with 
powerful backers that threatened to sabotage plans for the “Great Southern 
Township of St Vincent’. 


Figure 10. Samuel Thomas Gill, ‘Wool Drays’, 1865. 


Gill, The Australian Sketchbook. See National Museum of Australia, collectionsearch. 
nma.gov.au/icons/piction/kaui2/index.html#/home?usr=CE&umo=44136224. 


3 Samuel Thomas Gill depicted the tribulations of transporting wool to market along bad roads 
with his coloured lithograph “Wool Drays’. See Gill, The Australian Sketchbook; Figure 10, this volume. 
See also Henzel, Australian Agriculture, 161. For a contemporary description of drays, see Marjoribanks, 
Travels, 63-4. Marjoribanks gives the daily distance of a wool dray as 10-12 miles. Brown (A History, 
17) notes that as late as 1856 it took the Shumack family three weeks by a nine-horse dray to travel 
from Sydney to Canberry, some days travelling 7 miles, other days up to three times more. The journey 
could often take longer than anticipated, due to giving assistance to bogged vehicles. See Shumack, Tales 
and Legends, 2. Smith describes an 1839 journey from Sydney to Braidwood, noting that a bullock dray 
usually took six weeks on firm ground. See Smith, The Clarke Gang, ch. 2. 


4. COMPETING FOR SOUTHERN PRE-EMINENCE 


Jervis Bay and the Wool Road 


The proposal that posed the greatest challenge to Batemans Bay involved 
a privately sponsored dray road connecting Braidwood with Jervis Bay 
through Narriga (Nerriga). What made this scheme a mortal threat to the 
future of the proposed township of St Vincent was the support it secured 
from some of the most prominent landholders in the southern districts. 
If they were to sponsor a road from their properties to a port on Jervis 
Bay, 90 kilometres north of Batemans Bay, then this would undermine the 
commercial rationale behind St Vincent. 


Under the governorship of Lachlan Macquarie 20 years earlier, when the 
southern interior was more sparsely covered with settlers, it seemed only 
a matter of time before the capacious harbour of Jervis Bay became an 
important port. Yet, the surveyor-general, John Oxley, was left unimpressed 
with Jervis Bay after an inspection, and government attention eventually 
focused north towards the Hunter River that flowed into the ocean, while 
the southern districts remained more marginal, with the rivers there running 
away from Sydney south-westward into the Murray—Darling Basin.‘ 


A scheme began receiving publicity in the Sydney press during 1839 when 
a group of notable southern landholders presented a ‘memorial from the 
settlers in the southern districts, praying that a road might be formed 
between these districts and the harbour of Jervis Bay’. Governor Gipps 
responded by claiming that he did not possess the funds to assist with the 
project.’ Undeterred, the landholders formed a committee to raise money 


4 Perry, Australia’s First Frontier, 116-19. However, writing to Macquarie in January 1820 after 
visiting Jervis Bay, Oxley conceded that ‘the principal Object in Settling this Part must be the facility it 
would Afford in Conveying the produce of the Interior’. Perry, Australia’s First Frontier, 117-18. 
5 Colonist, 18 December 1839, 2. In September 1840, the governor officially expressed his hope for 
a route to Jervis Bay, as well as the possibility of routes further south. See ‘Despatch from Sir George 
Gipps, Governor of New South Wales, to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Transmitting a Report 
of the Progressive Discovery and Occupation of that Colony during the Period of His Administration of 
the Government (No. 139.) Government House, Sydney’, 28 September 1840: 

To the south of Sydney the same or a similar ridge presents itself, running through the counties 

of Cumberland, Camden and St. Vincent though nearer to the sea. This ridge has hitherto cut 

off the western parts of these counties, as well as the counties of Murray, King, Georgiana and 

Argyle, from any communication with the sea, except by the way of Sydney; but I am happy 

to say, that a route has been discovered, which may be made practicable with little trouble 

or expense, from a place called Narriga, on the western side of the ridge, in the county of 

St. Vincent, to Jervis Bay which is a commodious harbour, in latitude 35 0. A similar route may, 

it is hoped, be opened to Bateman’s Bay which lies 50 miles further south; and another perhaps, 

still further south, to Twofold Bay. At this latter place there is a very large cattle station belonging 

to Dr. Imlay (formerly a surgeon in the navy,) but the usual communication with it is by water. 
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privately for their scheme, based on a report by the surveyor James Larmer 
to the surveyor-general, Thomas Mitchell, identifying the most ‘practicable’ 
route and estimating the cost at £994.° 


A convict labour gang was ‘placed at the disposal’ of the committee by the 
government and by early 1841 it had completed sections of the 35-mile 
route, including dynamiting difficult passes. In June 1841, the committee 
issued a plea in the Sydney press for more private subscriptions from 
landholders to complete the project, pointing to the benefits that pastoralists 
would derive from the construction of the road, which would ensure that 
‘the greater portion of the wool produced in those counties and districts will 
be conveyed by this road to the sea coast’.’ 


The road would make the Kinghorne—Green route to Batemans Bay 
redundant. It would also reduce traffic along the inland route. Regionally, 
it would promote greater decentralisation of colonial trading relations 
through expanding the local southern market.’ Distancing themselves from 
Sydney, the committee presented the southern producers as a collective 
with their ‘own’ regional future: 


The formation of a town on what may be called their own portion 
of the coast, whence they may obtain their supplies of foreign 
necessaries and luxuries, and to the increasing population of which 
they will in a very few years readily dispose of their surplus stock and 
grain; the consequent introduction of steamboats to run between 
that town and Sydney, whereby an uninterrupted intercourse with 
the metropolis will be greatly facilitated; the saving of distance 
as regards land carriage, a saving in many instances of about one 
hundred miles, and the superior feed for working oxen which the 
new route will afford to that which can be now obtained on the road 
to Sydney; all these advantages are so obvious that the committee 
confidently count upon obtaining the unanimous support of the 
inhabitants of the southern districts.’ 


6 Fora report on Larmer’s ‘important discovery’ of this ‘practicable’ route and its improvement over 
the inland road, see Australasian Chronicle, 11 July 1840, 2; Sydney Herald, 13 July 1840, 4. 

7 Sydney Herald, 19 June 1841, 3; Australasian Chronicle, 1 July 1841, 1. 

8 See also Sydney Free Press, 2 December 1841, 3. Speaking of the woolgrowers around Goulburn, 
the correspondent suggested that: “The times are so bad ... that they are determined to look after 
themselves, and will not trust to the monopolists of the metropolis.’ 


9 Sydney Herald, 19 June 1841, 3. 


4. COMPETING FOR SOUTHERN PRE-EMINENCE 


Further subscriptions were required, as the estimated cost of this ‘wool 
road’ had increased to over £2,000. Leading members of this committee 
included Colonel John MacKenzie of Narriga, Thomas Braidwood Wilson 
of Braidwood, the Ryrie family at Arnprior (now Larbert), John Coghill 
of Bedervale at Braidwood and Terence Murray, who held grants at Lake 
George and the Limestone Plains. Among the list of subscribers were Jervis 
Bay landholders Alexander Berry, Archibald Campbell, George Thompson 
and Edward Deas Thomson (the colonial secretary), along with Thomas 
Walker, Robert Campbell and Thomas Macquoid of the Limestone Plains.'° 


Their grander plan for the venture was made clear in May 1841 when 
Samuel Lyons advertised that he would be auctioning 100 township 
allotments situated at the ‘private township of South Huskisson’, Jervis 
Bay, on 21 June. This was on 2,560 acres of land promised in 1830 to 
Edward Deas Thomson,'! who took over from Alexander Macleay as 
colonial secretary in 1837. Thomson was also a subscriber to the Jervis Bay 
Wool Road. The advertisement for the town made the same claims that 
Stubbs used for St Vincent—safe anchorage for ships of any tonnage and 
a site destined to become of great significance to the colony—but with the 
added advantage over St Vincent of ‘a new road which there is every reason 
to expect will be practicable for the wool drays of next season’, running 
between Narriga and Jervis Bay, and ‘terminating at the latter place, on the 
property now offered for sale’. 


Reinforcing the advantage of South Huskisson over St Vincent, Lyons 
informed readers that the road to the town was ‘carried on at the expense of 
many of the most influential persons in the southern districts’ and would 
open communication with the principal towns of the interior. Lyons foresaw 
that most of the produce of the southern interior would be shipped directly 
to England and other markets, and that imports would arrive directly to the 
port of South Huskisson.’? 


10 Sydney Free Press, 2 December 1841, 3. 

11 Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 5 July 1834, 4. Edward Deas Thomson was former 
governor Bourke’s son-in-law. He had explored Jervis Bay in 1832 with George Macleay, the son of the then 
colonial secretary Alexander Macleay. See Donaldson, Colonial Mandarin. Thomson was also a shareholder 
in the Australian Steam Navigation Company. 

12 Australasian Chronicle, 20 May 1841, 3. The Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser (8 June 
1841, 3; 12 June 1841, 1) presented an expanded description of the town and its potential. See also 
Sydney Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 18 June 1841, 3. The Sydney Herald (21 June 1841, 2) 
reported that the Zamar had taken passengers down to Jervis Bay to view Jervis Town and South 
Huskisson and provided glowing accounts of the progress on the Wool Road. 

13 Australasian Chronicle, 20 May 1841, 3. 
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Sales in June for the 100 allotments offered were strong (all lots were sold 
for a total of £3,519) and it was later claimed that they changed ‘hands at 
a very high premium’. Encouraged by the ‘great demand for Allotments in 
South Huskisson’, and progress on the Wool Road, Lyons announced that 
a further 100 town allotments would be auctioned on 29 November. 


Also in May 1841, Thomas Stubbs was advertising allotments at the 
township of Jervis Town (now Callala Beach) further north within Jervis 
Bay. Even though the proposed town was not directly linked to the Wool 
Road, Stubbs reassured readers that the new road to Jervis Bay was almost 
complete, and that it would cut off ‘about one hundred and forty miles of 
land carriage’ compared with the inland route to Sydney.” 


Forgetting claims he made in January and March that St Vincent possessed 
‘the highest order of maritime advantages’, Stubbs now puffed Jervis Bay as 
an ‘almost unequalled port; which nothing can prevent from becoming, in 
a very short time, the second place of importance to Sydney’. Now that the 
government had decided to release this ‘valuable’ port, settlers could be ‘quite 
assured their grain, and next year’s clip will be delivered to Jervis Bay’. 


Stubbs’s advertisements for Jervis Town during May ran parallel with those 
for Lord’s township extension blocks at St Vincent, often separated by one 
column, and it is notable that these May advertisements for Lord’s estate 
underplayed the claims for Batemans Bay as a harbour when compared with 
his January/April advertisements described in the previous chapter. The 
auctions for Jervis Town and Lord’s allotments were held four days apart 
and it is possible that ‘speculatists’ held back their ‘spare capital’ from Lord’s 
property on 19 May to await lots at Jervis Town and South Huskisson. 
On 7 July 1841, Thomas Stubbs auctioned more sections of Jervis Town. 


In October, Stubbs was also the auctioneer for Mr Stuart’s adjoining private 
venture at Central Jervis Town, arguing that the project offered the ‘most 
direct communication between the vast Southern Districts of the colony, 
and Mercantile Interests of Sydney.” 


14 Australian, 22 June 1841, 2, for sales figures. See also Sydney Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 
29 November 1841, 2; Australasian Chronicle, 7 October 1841, 4; Sydney Herald, 27 October 1841, 4; 
Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 27 October 1841, 3. 

15 Free Press and Commercial Journal, 8 May 1841, 3. 

16 See Free Press and Commercial Journal, 8 May 1841, 3; 19 May 1841, 1. 

17 Sydney Free Press, 5 October 1841, 3. See also Australian, 6 July 1841, 2; Australasian Chronicle, 
7 and 9 October 1841, 4. At the same time in October, Stubbs’s former employer Joseph Simmons was 
offering 100 allotments at Jervis Town. 
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Other Jervis Bay landholders moved in the slipstream of the demand for 
South Huskisson allotments. On the same day of the November auction, 
Lyons also offered 16 farms on St Georges Basin.'* On a grander scale 
of opportunism, in July 1841, the auctioneers Foss and Lloyd gave prior 
announcement that they had received instructions that allotments would 
shortly be submitted for public competition in the private township of New 
Bristol, south of South Huskisson and closer to the heads of Jervis Bay.” 
The auction took place on 22 October when some of the allotments went 
under the hammer for an impressive £160. 


The years 1841 and 1842 marked the halcyon days of the Jervis Bay Wool 
Road scheme. Supporters of the road were encouraged by the announcement 
from the Colonial Secretary's Office on 14 January 1842 giving notice that 
a site had been surveyed for the township of Narriga ‘on the new line of 
road from Braidwood to Jervis Bay’.*' This development appeared to give 
government imprimatur to the Jervis Bay Wool Road. In July 1842, the 
government also announced that it had surveyed an adjoining road from 
Braidwood to Narriga, giving a further fillip to the scheme.” Five months 
later, ‘by His Excellency’s Command’, Thomson announced that sites had 
been fixed upon for three townships (Farnham at Jerrawongola, Marlow at 
Mongarlow and Larbert at Kurraducbidgee)—all described as ‘on the road 
from Braidwood to Jervis Bay’.” 


However, from 1842, there were reports of rising construction costs on the 
Wool Road, ongoing problems with its reliability, negligent supervision of 
the convict road gang, the lack of feed and water for draught animals en 
route and the high cost of freight from Jervis Bay. There were also logistical 
problems coordinating wool drays and ships, with reports of ships waiting 
in vain for wool drays. 


18 Sydney Herald, 29 November 1841, 2. 

19 Sydney Herald, 17 July 1841, 4; see also 22 September 1841, 4; Sydney Gazette and New South Wales 
Advertiser, 21 October 1841, 1. 

20 Sydney Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 25 October 1841, 2. 

21 NSW Government Gazette, 14 January 1842, 54. 

22 Colonial Observer, 13 July 1842, 327. While most of the previous work on the Wool Road was 
privately funded, this announcement left Colonial Secretary E. Deas Thomson open to the same cynical 
charge to which his predecessor, Macleay, was subjected in the early 1830s when supporting a Batemans 
Bay road. 

23 NSW Government Gazette, 13 January 1843, 72. 
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Further, in the Legislative Council on 29 June 1842, Alexander Berry 
reported that when the Wool Road committee called upon their subscribers, 
many pleaded poverty ‘and really were unable to pay them’. This hinted at 
the straitened times many southern landowners were facing as the depression 
tightened its hold on the colony. In October 1843, Mr Cowper presented 
a petition to the Legislative Council pleading for a grant of one-quarter of 
the £2,400 debt already incurred on the ‘Southern Road’ to Jervis Bay. This 
was rejected.” 


Supporters of the Wool Road venture also complained of having to ‘contend 
against the evil reports which have been so industriously circulated respecting 
them by interested parties’. These reports came from Sydney merchants as 
well as landowners along the inland route to Sydney, but landowners at rival 
coastal harbours such as Broulee also joined the criticism.” 


Despite periodic reports from Dr Wilson and residents of the ‘new country’ 
that South Huskisson was ‘at last likely to emerge from obscurity’, and 
despite land sales in the government township of Huskisson in 1843,” the 
Wool Road and its Jervis Bay destination would soon be all but abandoned.” 
When Joseph Townsend travelled round Jervis Bay in the mid-1840s, 
he passed the site of five towns designed to ‘be an outlet of the country in 
the interior’. However, ‘amongst them all, are but two inhabited houses’.”® 


24 For Berry, see Australasian Chronicle, 2 July 1842, 2. A letter in the Sydney Morning Herald (2 August 
1842, 3) called upon the ‘narrow-minded’ settlers of the Maneroo to subscribe to the Narriga Road, 
‘given the benefits they must eventually derive’ from communication with Jervis Bay. For Cowper, see 
Sydney Morning Herald, 26 October 1843, 2. After travelling by horseback to Narriga, Terence Murray 
had already decided that while the Wool Road benefitted Braidwood farms, it was not practicable for the 
Limestone Plains (see Wilson, Murray, 120-1). 

25 Sydney Morning Herald, 11 January 1843, 2. For four examples of such ‘evil’, see Sydney Free Press, 
8 January 1842, 2; 22 January 1842, 3; Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 25 January 1842, 
2; Australian, 14 December 1842, 2. See also the following section on Broulee. 

26 Sydney Herald, 30 March 1842, 2; Sydney Morning Herald, 2 August 1842, 3; 10 September 1842, 
2; 11 January 1843, 2. For the Huskisson sales, see Sydney Morning Herald, 18 January 1843, 4. By 1843, 
some earlier landholders were also offering their South Huskisson allotments on the depressed market 
(see Sydney Morning Herald, 8 and 10 April 1843, 3). Allotments at Central Jervis Town were again 
advertised in 1846 without mention of any existing settlers. See Sydney Morning Herald, 20 March 1846, 4. 
‘A labouring man’ wrote to the Sydney Morning Herald (12 March 1856, 8) at a time when all hope for the 
government-initiated Huskisson scheme was lost, requesting information on the value of the land he had 
purchased from the government for his children’s future back in 1843. Fearing that the land would remain 
worthless for generations, he queried whether the sales had involved collusion between the government and 
Colonial Secretary E. Deas Thomson to defraud unsuspecting workers such as himself. 

27 In 1848, Bells Life in Sydney and Sporting Reviewer (12 February 1848, 1) mocked the fate of South 
Huskisson. See also Hoskins, Coast, 171; Peoples Advocate and New South Wales Vindicator, 11 October 
1851, 6. 

28 Townsend, Rambles and Observations, 143. The five towns would have been the private towns 
described in this section: South Huskisson, Jervis Town, New Bristol, Central Jervis Town (all 1841) and 
the government town of Huskisson (1843). 
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The hopes of exporting wool directly to Britain from southern ports such 
as Jervis Bay, Broulee, Twofold Bay or Batemans Bay rather than through 
Sydney were dashed a few years later once growers accepted the centralised 
wool-auctioning system based in Sydney.” The opportunity to export wool 
to Britain directly from Jervis Bay had passed. Another blow was further 
competition from Benjamin Boyd, who had turned his attention in 1843 to 
establishing a port on Twofold Bay at his private township of Boyd Town, 
puffing this venture with what appeared to be limitless capital from the 
Royal Bank of Australia and three new steamships.*° 


The timing of the announcement of the Wool Road scheme and land sales 
at Jervis Bay in the first half of 1841 had the effect of taking more wind out 
of the sails of the St Vincent scheme. The influential backers of Jervis Bay 
had implicitly rejected the Clyde River and Batemans Bay as the location of 
the great southern township. St Vincent was at a disadvantage under such 
circumstances, especially in a softening land market. 


Listed among the most generous subscribers of the Jervis Bay Wool Road 
in 1841 was John Terry Hughes, along with the firm Hughes & Hosking. 
Individually, and as a company, both men owned tracts of land at Jervis 
Bay, St Georges Basin and Shoalhaven.*! The new co-owner of St Vincent, 
Raphael Clint, could not have felt too much betrayal when Hughes & 
Hosking aligned itself with the Jervis Bay venture. Clint himself prepared 
the lithographic plan for Samuel Lyons’s auction of the South Huskisson 
township allotments in June 1841.” 


29 Previously, wool sales tended to be conducted in London. T.S. Mort played a pivotal role in the 
transformation by establishing his Sydney broking and auctioning business in 1843. See Pearson and 
Lennon, Pastoral Australia, 66. 

30 See Diamond, Ben Boyd. See also Chapters 9 and 10. 

31 Hughes & Hosking had put its Jervis Bay holdings up for sale in the same October 1840 auction 
along with their Long Beach and Broulee properties (see Chapter 2). Its Shoalhaven property to the 
north was subdivided in April 1841 (see Chapter 3). 

32 R. Clint, ‘Sketch of the Township of South Huskisson’, 1841, Lithog., Ferguson Collection, map 
57, nla.gov.au/nla.obj-229901982. One of the two surviving lithographs contains a table with columns 
listing the purchasers, the sections and the numbers of their allotments. This will be revisited at the end 


of Chapter 6. 
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Broulee and ‘the road to the moon’ 


Another harbour vying with Jervis Bay and Batemans Bay in 1841 for 
the title of the great southern port was Broulee, 20 kilometres south of 
Batemans Bay. This section tracks the efforts of its most prominent resident, 
Captain William Oldrey RN,” to promote a route from the Maneroo to 
Broulee. It also assesses the land market at Broulee in 1841. The evidence 
so far suggested that Batemans Bay was softening considerably, while Jervis 
Bay was still attracting interest. 


In the four years since Broulee was officially surveyed and laid out in 1837, 
the village had witnessed slow but steady progress. Oldrey was appointed the 
village’s first magistrate in 1839 and government land sales surrounding 
the harbour were held that year, followed by lively sales at the town- 
allotment auction. Further, vessels regularly stopped at Broulee Harbour. 


On 26 February 1840, William Oldrey had been appointed commissioner 
of Crown lands. In addition, he also held depasturing licences beyond the 
limits of location on the Maneroo.** Along with his large landholdings at 
Broulee and his shareholding in the Australian Steam Navigation Company, 
he was strategically placed to influence the opening of a southern port, 
as well as an interested party in the outcome. 


To maintain this momentum, on 29 August 1840, a deputation led by 
Edward Lord, and including John Hosking, waited on the governor with a 
petition drawn up after a meeting held at the Royal Hotel the previous week, 
which had been chaired by Lord.’ The petition called on the government to 
make good its promise for a breakwater or wharf at Broulee Harbour, noting 
that this feature on the surveyor’s plan had ‘enhanced’ prices at the recent 
government land auction at Broulee. This plea was an implied warning that 
the government might be accused of ‘misrepresentation’. The improvements 
on the harbour were also necessary for developing the region’s resources: 


33 See Magee, All Broulee, 73-6; Sewell, ‘Captain William Oldrey RN’, 18-20. 

34 NSW Government Gazette, 4 March 1840, 199; 19 February 1840, 172; 3 June 1840, 541; Colonist, 
8 September 1840, 4. 

35 Sydney Herald, 31 August 1840, 6. With Lord’s vertically integrated interests in the County of 
Murray and at Batemans Bay, progress at Broulee would improve his lines of communication. He also 
possessed land on the Shoalhaven River, near Jervis Bay, and was a director of the Hunter River Steam 
Navigation Company. 
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One of the advantages afforded will be the shortest road from 
Maneroo, &c., via Broulee to Sydney, &c., which voyage can be 
performed in three days; and also for transporting the large and 
increasing produce on the coast as far as Mount Dromedary.*° 


The governor sought more detail from the Survey Department without 
committing himself. 


Unlike St Vincent at Batemans Bay and the Jervis Bay private towns, Broulee 
appeared to have the advantage of being a ‘government town’, laid out by 
a government surveyor and sold at the Colonial Treasury. This, however, 
did not necessarily raise its appeal over its competitors. In 1837, when the 
surveyor James Larmer was requested to lay out Bungendore, Braidwood 
and Broulee, he delivered supportive descriptions of the first two locations 
but a rather lukewarm assessment of Broulee.*” 


What the Broulee deputation needed most was evidence of a feasible route 
down the mountain to its harbour. In September 1840, a £100 reward was 
offered for the discovery of a ‘practical dray road from Bradbo, Maneira 
(Bredbo, Monaro) to Broulee, payable by the manager of the Sydney Bank.*8 
Hopes in this direction were raised in May 1841 when an editorial in the 
Australian reported that it had received a letter announcing the ‘discovery’ of 
a ‘practical dray road’ from Broulee to the Maneroo and Limestone Plains. 
The editorial felt certain that settlers would soon be able to transport their 
produce by ship to Sydney through Broulee ‘in less than one-half of the 
time, and expense now incurred.’ The letter (written on 6 May by Oldrey’s 
superintendent and leader of the expedition Charles Nicholson) calculated 
that a squad of 50 men could make it ‘an excellent road’ in six months: 
‘There are no impediments in the way, in the shape of rocks to blast, as is 
the case in the Jervis Bay Road. Shovel and pick-axe will do it.’ 


This challenge did not go unnoticed by Jervis Bay proponents. 
One respondent took offence to the Wool Road allusion: 


36 Sydney Herald, 31 August 1840, 6. 

37 See Magee, All Broulee, 79-80. 

38 Colonist, 5 September 1840, 4. The reward was contingent on the road being approved by the 
surveyor-general or the commissioners of the district, one of whom was Oldrey. 

39 Australian, 15 May 1841, 2. 

40 Australian, 15 May 1841, 2 
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As it appears to me, from the tone of your correspondent’s letter, 
that it was sought to throw the Jervis Bay line into the shade, 
I as a resident of the southern district, and one interested in the 
formation of the Jervis Bay road, from which, in common with all 
the ‘southerners’, I expect to derive great advantages, could not allow 
it to be thus disparagingly alluded to.*! 


Two days later, the Australian conceded that Nicholson ‘was in error’ and 
confirmed that the Jervis Bay Road was ‘free from the obstacles incidentally 
alluded to’ in Nicholson’s letter. 


In a diplomatic gesture, the paper also commented favourably on the ‘newly 
discovered road between Maneroo and Broulee’, and published another 
letter from Nicholson, dated 16 May, after he had returned to Broulee.* 
Without mentioning the Narriga—Jervis Bay Wool Road, the letter 
repeated the prediction that this new road to Broulee could eclipse its Jervis 
Bay competitor. Nicholson was confident that, even in its present state, 


a dray might go to Maneroo, with the assistance of a cross-cut saw 
and axes, there being no necessity for gunpowder the whole of the 
way—nothing but pick-axe and shovel—to make it an excellent 
mountain road; and, I am confident that, was a party immediately 
placed on it, it might be made ready to receive January's clip 
of wool.“ 


In furtherance of this project, Captain Oldrey adopted the same strategy 
as the Jervis Bay Wool Road consortium. In July, he circulated a petition 
addressed to the governor pleading for the provision of government 
labourers to work on the route. Further, various establishments were listed 
where interested parties could subscribe to the private undertaking.” 
In September, Oldrey took his case to Sydney, hosting a meeting at Petty’s 
Hotel to consider the means to improve ‘the road recently discovered’. 
However, no assigned labour from the government was forthcoming for the 
Maneroo-Broulee road.** 


41 Australian, 25 May 1841, 2. 

42 Australian, 27 May 1841, 2. 

43 Australian, 27 May 1841, 2. See also Sydney Herald, 27 May 1841, 2. 

44 Australian, 27 May 1841, 2. 

45 The petition was reproduced in, and supported by, the Australian, 1 July 1841, 2. 

46 The government’s budget was much tighter than when it assisted the Wool Road with labour power, 
but Oldrey must also have suspected that the government was not treating both projects equally, especially 
after it allocated funds to the Braidwood—Narriga road in mid-1842. 
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In the midst of these Sydney meetings, Oldrey published another letter 
from Nicholson, dated 16 September, informing Oldrey of the ‘success of 
my trip from Broulee to Maneroo, over the heretofore considered impossible 
Coast Ranges’. Improving on his May adventure, this trip took 14 days with 
a dray laden with half a ton of tobacco, and he expected to return downhill 
with six bales of wool and three kegs of butter in eight days.“ 


Reinforced with this information, Oldrey chaired another public meeting, 
in early October, at the Exchange Rooms, Macquarie Place, where 
resolutions were passed that hailed Nicholson’s discovery of the dray road; 
noted its significance to the colony; claimed that ships could sail direct from 
Broulee to London, Liverpool and Bristol; called for an adequate pecuniary 
remuneration to be presented to Nicholson; requested that the government 
assign labour to the task of completing the road; pleaded with settlers 
in the district to cooperate with the resolutions of the meeting; announced 
the subscription for the new road and another for its discoverer; and resolved 
to widely publish these resolutions.“ 


In July 1842, Oldrey changed course, holding another meeting, forming 
another committee and opening another subscription with the intention 
of cutting a route from Broulee through Ballalaba to the Limestone Plains. 
This route was ‘neither half so tedious, hazardous nor expensive’ as the 
‘present land carriage’ to Sydney. Further, he claimed the path would 
increase population and regional trade through opening up Crown land 
along the route. The road construction cost was estimated at £500. Oldrey 
was the largest subscriber with £50 and three others provided £10, including 
John Terry Hughes, who attended the meeting.” 


Five months later, an unsigned correspondent (but sounding much like the 
indefatigable Oldrey) in the Australian listed every laden dray and stock 
drive that had taken the Ballalaba—Broulee route as proof ‘that the worthy 
resident magistrate of Broulee is not endeavouring “to find out a road to 
the moon,” as rival interests are pleased to express’. Addressing sceptics, he 
acknowledged that the correspondence had been written ‘for the purpose of 


47 Sydney Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 24 September 1841, 2; Sydney Herald, 27 September 
1841, 2; Colonial Observer, 7 October 1841, 8. 

48 Sydney Herald, 2 October 1841, 3; Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 23 September 
1841, 3. 

49 New South Wales Examiner, 27 and 29 July 1842, 3; 5 September 1841, 2; 19 September 1842, 4. 
A letter from Captain V. Wiseman was also read out reassuring subscribers of the safety of Broulee 
Harbour after the Rover capsized in the harbour with the loss of 12 lives in October 1841. 
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arousing the settlers from their present state of apathy and incredulity as to 
the proposed undertaking’. He also compared the Broulee route favourably 
to the Wool Road, which had ‘never yet been practicable to drive even an 
empty dray from the Mountains down to Jervis Bay’.” ‘Evil reports’ from 
‘interested parties’ were clearly still circulating around the Wool Road. 


Yet, Jervis Bay was not the sole target of evil reports from rivals. Previously, 
on 6 February 1841, a letter had appeared in the Sydney Gazette and New 
South Wales Advertiser accusing Broulee’s advocates of ‘puffing’.*! The author, 
using the pen name ‘Lictor’, could not have been more dismissive of progress 
around the settlement, describing the surrounding country as ‘loose sand and 
rotten swamps’. The harbour was only fit for vessels under 100 tons, ‘and 
I question whether a vessel of that tonnage would be safe in a N.E. gale of any 
strength’. Any use of public funds on, or roads to, ‘such a miserable country’ 
would constitute a ‘complete misappropriation of money’.” 


Lictor claimed that the town itself lacked potable water and was situated 
on a ‘promontory of wretched land’ that could not ‘support a hamlet, to 
say nothing of even a village’. Further, due to the absence of a ‘fit Bench of 
Magistrates’, the community was left ‘in a most lawless state’, with Lictor 
proclaiming: ‘I never saw or heard of such a perfect hell upon earth.’** 
The management of post office affairs at Broulee was also criticised, 
leading to the suggestion that a road from Braidwood to Batemans Bay 
was a better option than the Braidwood—Broulee route, and would also 
‘save a considerable time, expense and risk’. While it can only be speculated 
whether ‘Lictor’ was acting on behalf of parties associated with other 
proposed southern townships, each port proposal was clearly subject to 
puffing and ‘counter-puffing’. 


Lictor’s dismissal of Broulee was written in the midst of numerous attempts 
to privately subdivide land surrounding the government-surveyed township. 
Like those at Jervis Bay and Batemans Bay, the Broulee schemes sought to 
take advantage of its location as a future harbour articulating Sydney with 
a road leading into the interior tableland. 


50 Australian, 14 December 1842, 2. 

51 Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 6 January 1841, 2. 

52 Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 6 January 1841, 2. 

53 A petition organised by Oldrey in September 1841 to the Legislative Council requesting a Court of 
Requests showed that even Oldrey recognised that the village was prey to sly grog sellers, cattle thieves, 
escapees from fraudulent insolvency and loss of property, and that the area was used as an asylum for 
bushrangers, ‘endangering the peace and order of the community’. See Sydney Free Press, 21 September 
1841, 3. 
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For instance, in June and August 1840, the auctioneers Hebblewhite and 
Vickery had advertised subdivisions of the ‘magnificent estate’ of Goodridge- 
Leigh as part of ‘a continuation’ of the town.™ The land belonged to Oldrey. 
They hailed Broulee as the ‘only shipping harbour for the immense produce 
brought down from the entire south and eastern district of the Colony’, and 
predicted that its advantages would ‘speedily give it a degree of importance 
far surpassing that of Wollongong and equally that of Newcastle’. They also 
highlighted roads ‘marked out’ on the route from Braidwood, and another 
‘under inspection’ that would ‘communicate with all the important inland 
grazing districts.’ 


At the end of December 1840, Messrs Falwasser and Rogers were instructed 
to sell 30 building allotments at Broulee, a location that they claimed 
had been ‘forcing itself more and more prominently on the public mind’, 
unlike ‘the greater portion of the new townships that are daily advertised’. 
Like the advertisements for St Vincent, the auctioneers devoted the 
description to the commercial potential of Broulee, ‘the only eligible harbour 
along the whole line of coast from Wollongong to Port Phillip’, ensuring 
that it would soon become the ‘grand centre’ for exporting produce from 
all the surrounding pastoral and agricultural districts.’ 


At the same time, Captain Oldrey placed his property at Mount Oldrey 
on the market, along with 70 town allotments. The advertisement drew 
attention to Oldrey’s homestead and its attached four-acre garden—‘in the 
course of construction —that benefited from a climate resembling ‘the genial 
south of Italy’. Despite its location close to the southernmost boundary of 
the limits of location, coastal vessels could reach Sydney in a day, while 
steamers would soon make the journey ‘in less than 18 hours’. Their arrival 
would significantly increase the value of the property.” 


When buyers could not be found, Oldrey renewed his campaign to promote 
Broulee. Then, after the discovery of Nicholson’s dray road, he again 
advertised the sale of part of his property, this time breaking it into smaller 
allotments of between 25 and 500 acres for up for three-, five- and seven- 
year leases.” 


54 Sydney Herald, 22 June 1840, 8; Commercial Journal and Advertiser, 24 June 1840; 12 August 1840, 
4. A map of the subdivision is held at the NLA, Ferguson Collection, MAP F 447. 

55 Sydney Herald, 22 June 1840, 8. 

56 Australian, 31 December 1840, 4. 

57 Sydney Herald, 24 November 1840, 4; Australian, 26 December 1840, 3; 9 January 1841, 1. 

58 Sydney Herald, 19 June 1841, 3; 28 June 1841, 2; 29 June 1841, 1; 9 July 1841, 4. 
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A more ambitious sales campaign was announced in June 1841 for the 
estate of Captain Francis Charles Waldron, who had assumed the duty of 
clerk of the Bench of Magistrates at Broulee the previous year.” Waldron 
named his estate ‘Frankville’, subdividing it into 22 lots, including his own 
residence and farm, three small subdivisions ‘calculated for Inns, Stores 
&c.’, and 18 other farming lots suitable for agricultural purposes and timber 
harvesting.® An added inducement was that the proposed road to Twofold 
Bay ran through the property.°' Similar to Lord’s ‘suburban allotments’ at 
St Vincent, Frankville’s and Goodridge-Leigh’s allotments were ‘extensions’ 
of planned townships connected by roads that lay in the future. 


Waldrons auctioneer Foss and Lloyd addressed the publics declining 
confidence in real estate by reminding readers that land was the bedrock 
of colonial fortune (see Chapter 2 on the ‘badness of the times’). Without 
mentioning the descending financial gloom, they warned readers that too 
many people had purchased land rashly and without foresight. This was 
followed by lengthy sage advice on the characteristics required to become 
a discerning owner of property. The remainder of the advertisement 
described Frankville’s proposed subdivisions in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt that they would appeal to a discerning buyer. 


On 4 August, under a new auctioneer, Samuel Lyons, Waldron was offering 
‘eight farms near Broulee, varying in extent from twenty to thirty-three 
Acres’. Unsuccessful in selling any of his subdivisions, he repackaged the 
offerings again in March 1842: 640 acres, a mile and a half from the town 
and port of Broulee, along with a cottage and farm buildings, with much of 
the land fenced and subdivided. The property was to ‘be sold very cheap’. 
Ten weeks later, it was reported that Francis Charles Waldron had become 
another of the ‘new insolvents’. 


A similar fate befell Major James Frazer. In February and May 1841, he 
subdivided his property along Scarborough Beach immediately south of the 
township. The auctioneer Joseph Simmons described the offering as ‘nine 
farms, containing from 50 to 60 acres each’. Simmons’s prediction of the 
likely monetary gain sat uncomfortably with the prevailing conditions— 


59 Magee, All Broulee, 83. 

60 Sydney Herald, 19 June 1841, 3; 28 June 1841, 2; 9 July 1841, 4. 

61 NSW Government Gazette, 25 November 1840, 1252. 

62 Sydney Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 4 August 1841, 3. 

63 Australasian Chronicle, 10 March 1842, 3. 

64 Sydney Herald, 27 May 1842, 2. 

65 Sydney Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 24 May 1841, 3; Sydney Herald, 24 February 1841, 4. 
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‘so rapidly are population and improvements increasing here, that it is fair to 
infer that a still greater advance will take place in the corresponding period to 
come’. Even more problematic than this demographic misrepresentation, 
the ‘farms’ were not suited to their advertised agricultural pursuits as they 
were situated on the Bengello sand plain. A new auctioneer, Mr Barton, 
offered reconfigured allotments of Frazer’s land in February 1842; in May, 
the entire parcel of land was auctioned by Samuel Lyons, but this time on 
behalf of R.T. Platt, the trustee of the insolvent James Frazer.” 


These multiple reconfigurations of Broulee subdivisions reflected the 
difficulty of attracting buyer interest. Most of these properties were 
on the market around the middle of 1841, at the same time as Edward 
Lord’s 40 suburban allotments at Stubley Park and the privately developed 
townships at Jervis Bay. By this stage the demand for land had softened 
considerably. Only the Jervis Bay properties were attracting any attention, 
suggesting buyers had more confidence in the progress of the Wool Road 
than the roads to Broulee and Batemans Bay. However, as noted in the 
previous section, even that buoyancy did not last into 1842. By then, 
the hopes for Broulee had diminished considerably, further dashed by a 
flood in 1841 that opened the mouth of the Moruya River leading directly 
into the settlement at Moruya. 


Oldrey continued to promote Broulee until 1844, when he was also 
declared bankrupt. Stuart Magee’s summary of Oldrey’s predicament can 
be extended to that of Waldron and Frazer as well as Edward Lord, Raphael 
Clint and Hughes & Hosking: ‘Alas, Captain Oldrey’s grand plans, like 
most others connected with Broulee at the time, were swamped by the 
economic collapse of 1841.’ 


Conclusion 


Chapters 3 and 4 have shown that the sales campaigns for the private 
townships and subdivisions at Batemans Bay, Jervis Bay and Broulee all 
depended not only on the presence of a safe harbour but also on a reliable 
road from the Southern Tablelands to these projected coastal townships. The 
importance of a coastal road for these projects can be further emphasised by 
examining the case of Ulladulla. 


66 Sydney Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 24 May 1841, 3. 
67 Australasian Chronicle, 8 February 1842, 3; Sydney Free Press, 24 May 1842, 3. 
68 Magee, All Broulee, 75. 
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By 1841, Ulladulla (or “Holy Dollar’) was known as the ‘Boat Harbour’, 
servicing land grants and other properties settled from the late 1820s. The 
harbour was not as capacious as Jervis Bay or Batemans Bay, but compared 
favourably with Broulee, and could accommodate vessels up to 200 tons. 
Ulladulla at this time appeared to be following a similar settlement trajectory 
as Broulee. In November and December 1840, the Colonial Secretary's Office 
announced that it had approved applications for the purchase by auction of 
65 allotments at Ulladulla (including half-acre town allotments and 5-acre 
suburban allotments at South and North Ulladulla). Then, in May 1841, 
194 half-acre town allotments at £20 per acre were put up for sale by the 
government.” By late 1841, government notices listed land-title transfers at 
Ulladulla and, in December, a correspondent for the Sydney Herald made the 
encouraging observation that ‘several buildings’ were ‘springing up on 
the beach’, and a licensed inn was in the process of construction.”! 


The high price tag reflected the value the government placed on the location 
in May 1841, but it might also have inhibited speculators, especially as the 
land market softened. By 1842, as the depression deepened, the government 
was finding it difficult to offload unsold blocks at £10 per acre, then £8 per 
acre (or 1s. per perch).” 


However, another reason speculative interest in Ulladulla remained subdued 
at this time was the less realistic prospect of constructing a road over the 
mountainous terrain behind the township that would link it with producers. 
Given prevailing market conditions and topographical challenges, there was 
less appetite for speculative subdivisions and private townships at Ulladulla 
in the early 1840s. Ulladulla was not competing with South Huskisson, 
Jervis Town, New Bristol, St Vincent or Broulee. 


When Thomas Stubbs auctioned the licensed George Inn at Ulladulla 
Harbour in February 1842, he listed among the main assets of the district 
the neighbouring cedar and the recent ‘immigrants’ engaged in agricultural 
and dairy pursuits. Despite noting its safe anchorage, he promoted the 


69 Colonial Secretary Alexander Macleay had received a grant of land at Croobyar, north-west of 
Ulladulla, in the late 1820s, while the surveyor Thomas Florance was granted land at Narrawallee, north 
of the port. As noted in Chapter 1, Joseph Phipps Townsend was residing with relatives on a property 
4 miles from Ulladulla. 

70 NSW Government Gazette, 21 November 1840, 1247; 19 December 1840, 1373; 11 May 1841, 657. 
71 See, for instance, NSW Government Gazette, 30 November 1841, 1647; Sydney Herald, 27 December 
1841, 2. 

72 See, for instance, NSW Government Gazette, 7 January 1842, 16; 5 April 1842, 518-19; 12 July 
1842, 998. 
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promise of a pastoral future, without any hyperbole over the prospect of 
Ulladulla Harbour becoming a node connecting the south-western farmers 
with Sydney.” 


Meanwhile, the combination of market conditions and competitive 
pressures eventually undermined plans for the “Great Southern Township of 
St Vincent’, featured in Chapter 3. This chapter has shown how powerful 
southern landowners and squatters were already investing in a scheme to 
cart their produce to Jervis Bay rather than Batemans Bay. Notwithstanding 
the ‘badness of the times’, there was ongoing interest in the various 
speculative town ventures at Jervis Bay between mid and late 1841. While 
these speculative Jervis Bay ventures served the same function as those at 
Broulee and Batemans Bay, they possessed the added advantage of a stronger 
coalition of influential sponsors with an interest in developing Jervis Bay. 


Despite its more promising beginnings, the Jervis Bay Wool Road soon lost 
its advantage as its proponents faced financial difficulties and its builders 
experienced technical problems. By June 1852, when James Larmer was 
surveying a road from Braidwood to Broulee through Araluen for the 
government, one newspaper correspondent felt that the difficulties would 
prove ‘insurmountable’ and the costs ‘too great’. Locals were ‘more anxious 
to have a dray road formed to Bateman’s Bay’. From this report, it appears 
that, by 1852, the Jervis Bay Wool Road was no longer even considered 
a competitive option in the minds of Braidwood residents. Yet, this 
observation also reveals that no progress had taken place on ‘the road to 
Batemans Bay’ between the 1839 discovery of Kinghorne and Green’s dray 
road and the 1852 report. 


Then, in 1854, the government changed direction and gave preference to 
the road to Batemans Bay via ‘Nilligan Creek’. One correspondent reported 
that inhabitants in the district considered it a ‘better and more expeditious 
route to Sydney’.” Explaining the importance of the “Clyde Road’, the same 
correspondent asserted that: 


no portion of New South Wales could be more benefitted by the 
formation of a road, than the district of Braidwood, and the extensive 
country adjoining will be, by the completion of this line; nothing 
tends more to develope [sic] the resources of a country, than rapid and 


73 Sydney Herald, 16 February 1842, 3. When describing the construction schedule of the George Inn, 
Stubbs wrote that it ‘may be inferred to be complete’. 

74 Maitland Mercury and Hunter River General Advertiser, 12 June 1852, 4. 

75 Sydney Morning Herald, 25 May 1854, 3. 
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cheap communication—to the deficiency of that great commercial 
indispensable requisite, we may attribute that want of development in 
the unlimited resources of this portion of the country.” 


As it stood, communication with Sydney remained ‘tedious and expensive’ 
and in wet seasons it was ‘utterly impracticable’. The cost of transportation was 
aggravated by labour shortages, and the correspondent related an anecdote of 
a carter demanding £60 per ton for the carriage of goods to Sydney.” The 
logic of a road to Batemans Bay remained compelling. A decade after the 1858 
completion of this road to Batemans Bay, the Braidwood—Araluen—Broulee 
road was eventually built.” Later chapters will explain why these roads came 
too late for visionaries of a great southern port. 


Overall, the search for a great southern port in 1841 was premised on claims 
made by prominent squatters, graziers, landowners, auctioneers and press 
editorials that a route to the coast would benefit woolgrowers in the interior 
by reducing the haulage time and costs to Sydney. As noted above, these 
voices were still prominent in the mid-1850s. Their premises were later 
accepted by economic historians such as S.J. Butlin and Geoffrey Blainey, 
especially with respect to settlers near the limits of location and beyond.” 


However, their assumptions did not go unquestioned. Drawing on 
G.J. Abbott’s study of pastoral records, R.V. Jackson argued that: 


In all, it seems unlikely—though the available information is far 
from being conclusive—that a situation was reached before 1850 in 
which even a station on the fringes of the pastoral expansion could 
expect to have its wool income seriously eroded by the cost of the 
long haul to Sydney or Melbourne. 


He added the proviso that cartage costs ‘varied with distance from the major 
ports’, which could add to transport charges in remote regions.*! 


76 Sydney Morning Herald, 19 July 1854, 2. 

77 Sydney Morning Herald, 19 July 1854, 2. Anticipation of a government town opening at the junction 
of Nelligen Creek and the Clyde River was rising and the correspondent claimed some locals had already 
named the future town Glasgow. For the debate about a road to the Clyde or Broulee from Braidwood in 
the early 1850s, see Sydney Morning Herald, 12 April 1853, 2. 

78 While inspecting the progress of the Clyde Road in September 1855, Surveyor-General Thomas 
Mitchell caught a chill and died from bronchial pneumonia. For Mitchell, see Cumpston, Thomas 
Mitchell, ch. 14. A detailed account of this road to Batemans Bay can be found at: ‘Dray Trail to 
Prosperity’, accessed 20 January 2023, www.southcoast.com.au/batemans-bay/draytrail/index.html. 

79 Butlin, Foundations, 316; Blainey, Tyranny, 130-1. 

80 Jackson, Australian Economic Development, 84. 

81 Jackson, Australian Economic Development, 83. 
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Overall, Jackson concluded that ‘high land transport costs were not 
a significant barrier to the development of wool exports in the first phase 
of pastoral growth’ because wool realised sufficient profit per unit of weight 
to bear the high cost of cartage. He again added the proviso that ‘transport 
costs presumably rose for stations on the pastoral frontier .® The previous 
two chapters can be considered an illustration of Jackson’s proviso on 
southern remoteness, in the absence of a navigable river to the coast. 


A March 1841 editorial in the Sydney Gazette and New South Wales 
Advertiser clearly felt that cartage costs were a significant factor that reduced 
woolgrowers’ profits: 


Let the woolgrowers in the remote districts calculate the expense 
of sending their bales to Sydney for sale or shipment—let them 
estimate the wear and tear of drays and teams—the loss of time and 
cost of rations—the waste of money in the shape of interest by the 
delay of sales, and the frequent relapse of a favorable market, before 
the slow ox can drag his heavy load along.* 


However, the solution offered in the editorial was not the development of 
sea ports but ‘the establishment of rail-roads’ that ‘would more than double 
the amount that now really finds its way onto their pockets’. The challenge 
that railroads posed to the southern ports will be addressed in Chapter 9.*4 


If costs were not a primary issue for southern woolgrowers and squatters, 
it needs to be explained why many were petitioning Governor Gipps to 
open roads to the coast. These woolgrowers were also a force behind private 
subscriptions for such projects, including vertically integrated capitalists 
such as Hughes & Hosking, Edward Lord, William Oldrey and later 
Benjamin Boyd. In support of Jackson, the evidence from the previous two 
chapters shows that prime movers behind these schemes to create a great 
southern coastal township, apart from the woolgrowers of the southern 
interior, included coastal landowners and auctioneers, who were puffing the 
speculative mania for ‘manufactured’ town subdivisions. 


However, it is possible to remain agnostic with respect to this debate on the 
significance of land transport costs. Even if Jackson’s argument that such 
costs represented only a small proportion of woolgrowers’ overall outlays is 


82 Jackson, Australian Economic Development, 83. Nicholas Brown makes the additional point that the 
transportation of perishable goods was risky and expensive. See Brown, A History, 19. 

83 Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 18 March 1841, 2. 

84 Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 18 March 1841, 2; 17 April 1841, 2. 
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accepted, it is still possible that many southern woolgrowers considered their 
remoteness along with associated land haulage as a cost to be addressed and 
they therefore acted accordingly, avidly supported by coastal landowners 
and auctioneers. For the purpose of this chapter, it is sufficient to note 
that those promoting the various schemes for a southern port around 1841 
framed land-transportation costs as a problem. This perception is enough to 
account for the reality of the southern-port schemes, if not their realisation.” 


85 This argument corresponds with the Thomas Theorem: ‘If people define situations as real, they are 
real in their consequences.’ See Merton, Social Theory, 421. 


5 


Clint the engraver and his 
survey of St Vincent 


O’er the far-off plain we'll drag the chain, 
And mark the settler’s way — 
Theodolite-tum, theodolite-ti, theodolite-too-ral-ay.' 


To return to first question posed in the conclusion to Chapter 3, Raphael 
Clint (see Figure 11) has been introduced as the person who jointly 
purchased the title of Hughes & Hosking’s block at Long Beach in February 
1841, only eight months after the government released the land. However, 
he sold the land back to Hughes & Hosking in November 1841. According 
to auctioneer Stubbs, most of the subdivided lots in the “Great Southern 
Township of St Vincent’ had been sold at auction by the time Clint took 
possession of the land title in February. The reason Clint bought and held 
the title for such a short period remains a matter to be determined. 


Clint was also the lithographer who produced the plan for St Vincent that 
accompanied the sales campaign of April 1841 (see Figure 12). His name 
also appeared on the lithographic plan for the competing scheme to sell 
town allotments in June 1841 at South Huskisson, Jervis Bay. Another 
role that Clint performed during this period involved acting as an agent 
for Edward Lord’s trustees. As Lord’s Stubley Park property came onto the 
market (both the 40 farm allotments and the 27 sections reserved for the 
extension of the town), Clint was mentioned by Stubbs as the contact for 
further information about the property. 


1 Anon., “The Old Survey’, in Paterson, Old Bush Songs. 
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Figure 11. Raphael Clint, late 1820s. 


Drawing by George Clint, ‘Portrait of His Son Raphael Clint’, British Museum, 
no. 1913,0528.13. 


5. CLINT THE ENGRAVER AND HIS SURVEY OF ST VINCENT 


Clint’s circumstances, therefore, merit further attention. More broadly, 
his biography reveals how the depression of the 1840s impacted on an 
entrepreneurial artist and surveyor who served the colonial real estate 
industry by transforming ‘wasteland’ into alluring European visions. 


Clint before St Vincent 


Born in Hereford, England, in 1797, Raphael Clint was the second son of 
George Clint, an English artist known for his theatrical paintings, among 
other genres.” Raphael served a five-year apprenticeship (1813-18) with 
the engraver Thomas Warner on Tottenham Court Road, London, before 
working as a seal engraver in London and Glasgow. He began exhibiting 
intaglios at the Royal Academy in London from 1817 and in the 1820s 
won a Royal Society Gold Medal in engraving as well as one in mechanics 
involving a nautical invention for a ‘balanced or swinging mast’. 


Raphael arrived in Western Australia in August 1829 at the age of 32 and 
was soon employed as a surveyor’s clerk. In 1831, as an assistant surveyor, 
he produced a map of the upper reaches of the Swan River before leading an 
expedition from King George Sound towards the Porrong-u-rup Hills with 
four soldiers and two Indigenous guides, recording many local Noongar 
placenames in his notebooks. In 1832 he was tasked with initiating a plan 
to lay out the settlement of Frederickstown (later named Albany).’ 


His wife, Mary Ann, arrived from England in 1831 and, after Clint’s salary 
was reduced, the couple moved to Van Diemen’s Land, arriving there on 
20 August 1832 aboard the sloop Mary Ann.‘ A month later, the island’s 


2 George Clint’s obituary in the Art Journal (1 January 1854, 212-13) describes how he experienced 
periods as a struggling artist. His wife died a fortnight after giving birth to their ninth child, leading to 
a period of ‘frightful family privations’. He subsequently established the Artists Benevolent and Annuity 
Fund. The sculpture on a plinth in the background of the portrait of Raphael Clint in Figure 11 bears a 
resemblance to George Clint (see the self-portrait in London's National Portrait Gallery). See also Bryan, 
Bryans Dictionary, 303. Clint is holding an engraving instrument. 

3 ‘Swan River’, Sheet 8, Woodbridge and Helena River, by Raphael Clint and George Smythe, 1831, 
State Records Office of Western Australia, AU WA S234-cons3844 012. For a detailed account of the 
1831 expedition, see ‘Early Records of Exploration’, Inquirer and Commercial News (Perth), 21 October 
1898, 10; Albany Advertiser, 22 March 1930, 2; Reynolds, Gillies and Arnold, ‘Restoring’. Diary extracts 
from Clint’s expeditions to the Stirling Ranges and Wilson Inlet have been published in Shoobert, 
Western Australian, 292-7. A copy of Clint’s Albany map can be found at Government of Western 
Australia, Heritage Council, ‘Detail of Clint’s Survey of Albany and Environs’, 1834. 

4 Colonist and Van Diemen’s Land Commercial and Agricultural Advertiser, 24 August 1832, 2. Raphael 
and Mary Ann (nee Chapple) married on 18 December 1825 at St Martin-in-the-Fields, London. In the 
General Muster Book of January 1830, Clint is listed as ‘single’. See Watson, Historical Records, series 3, 
vol. 6, 628. 
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surveyor-general, George Frankland, proposed to the colonial secretary 
that Clint be employed as an assistant surveyor to help reorganise the 
Survey Office’s collection of inconsistent cadastral maps. Frankland was 
inspired by the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India as well as by Thomas 
Mitchell’s survey of New South Wales, and Clint was employed on this 
trigonometrical project.’ 


By Boxing Day 1833, Clint was sitting in a wet tent at Muddy Plains 
on the South Arm Peninsula establishing the survey baseline. Many 
Vandemonians, including Governor Arthur, opposed the project, with the 
Colonial Times complaining of the ‘ridiculous trigonometrical survey which 
has been on hand for the last twelve months, without producing one last 
line on paper’. Frankland himself grumbled that Clint had accomplished 
‘little more than select and clear a base’.” In August 1833, James Sprent was 
engaged to lead the survey and the Austral-Asiatic Review later reported that 
Mr Clint had been dismissed from the ‘trigonometrical humbug’.® 


The Survey Department then called Clint to Black Snake to superintend 
the convict-built Bridgewater Causeway,’ before he struck out as a private 
surveyor in May 1834 based in Murray Street, Hobart. Shortly after, he 
advertised that he was intending ‘to spend a portion of time during the 
winter months’ undertaking seal engraving. This was the first time since his 
emigration from England that he had had the opportunity to pursue 
his artistic passion for engraving.'° 


5 Drown, ‘An Apparatus’, 185. There is no evidence that Clint ever officially qualified as a surveyor. 
However, this was not unusual in the first half of the nineteenth century. See Moyal, ‘Surveyors’. 

6 Wegman, ‘Traces’, 1; Murphy, ‘James Sprent’, 6; Roberts-Thomson, “The Search’, 75; Toms and 
Plunkett, ‘Crown Land’, 78. 

7 Drown, ‘An Apparatus’, 36, 168, 174; Colonial Times, 1 October 1833, 2; Murphy, ‘James Sprent’, 6. 
8  Austral-Asiatic Review, 20 August 1834, 2; True Colonist Van Diemen’s Land Political Dispatch 
and Agricultural and Commercial Advertiser, 8 April 1836, 112. According to G.H. Stancombe, Sprent 
‘distinguished himself’ on the survey, but ‘most of the earlier men would not measure up to present 
standards’. See Stancombe, “The Early’, 14. 

9 At the time, this was the largest civil engineering project undertaken in any Australian colony. 
Cooper, ‘Bridgewater Bridge’, v; Tasmanian, 23 May 1843, 1; Colonist and Van Diemen’s Land Commercial 
and Agricultural Advertiser, 24 June 1834, 1; Colonial Times, 19 August 1834, 3. A premature 
announcement by Clint that the causeway was ready for use had to be revoked. See Austral-Asiatic 
Review, 1 October 1833, 3. 

10 Hobart Town Courier, 6 June 1834, 3. He listed his prices for seal engraving in the Tasmanian, 
1 August 1834, 8. Another seal engraver, Mr Barclay, worked on Elizabeth Street. 
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By mid-January 1835, Raphael and Mary Ann had relocated to Sydney," 
where Raphael announced in the press that he had ‘just arrived in the 
colony’ and was seeking patronage for his artistic talents, including seal, 
copperplate, stone, gem and armorial bookplate engraving. He did not 
initially advertise his surveying services, suggesting that he hoped he could 
survive on his preferred engraving skills in the larger Sydney market. 


One mischievous Hobart editor did refer to ‘friend Raphael, seal engraver, 
who is now surveying farms in Sydney by astronomy’.'? However, his only 
engagement with this field was to advertise later in the year his manuscript 
on surveying techniques entitled A Synopsis of the Mathematics Requisite to 
the Prosecution of Internal Discovery. No copy of this book exists, apart from 
a press announcement Clint wrote that purported to describe an expedition 
to South Australia ‘through a hostile and inhospitable country, and to the 
most ordinary capacity of persons composing such expeditior.’ 


This sketch of a manuscript was itself the plan of a journey. He had written 
to the South Australian commissioners on 27 March 1835 offering to 
deliver livestock, horses, sheepdogs and labourers overland to the new 
colony from NSW, surveying the land he traversed and presenting the 
authorities with maps and journals. For this he would charge £10,000.” 
The authorities decided not to pursue the offer. He renewed this offer to the 
South Australian commissioners in 1837 to no avail.'¢ 


11 Initially, the couple was listed as bound for Swan River aboard the Eagle on 9 December (Hobart 
Town Courier, 12 December 1834, 3). However, on 10 December, Mrs Clint sailed from Hobart to Sydney 
aboard the Eagle, arriving on 15 December (Sydney Herald, 18 December 1834, 2). On 5 January, Mr Clint 
set sail to join her on the Elizabeth from Launceston (Launceston Advertiser, 8 January 1835, 2), arriving at 
Sydney on 15 January. They initially stayed at 34 Castlereigh Street before moving to 19 King Street East. 
Later in the year they moved to Bridge House, 15 Bridge Street. 

12 Sydney Times, 20 January 1835, 3; Sydney Herald, 23 July 1835, 1. 

13 True Colonist Van Diemens Land Political Dispatch and Agricultural and Commercial Advertiser, 
8 January 1836, 6. 

14 In the Colonist (19 and 26 November 1835; 17 December 1835, 8), Clint announced this book 
was ready for press and would soon be available for 7s. in Sydney, Cape Town and London. Clint would 
regularly test the market and seek subscriptions for projects yet to be undertaken. 

15 The Sydney Monitor (22 July 1835, 3) announced that: “The South Australian Colony will, we 
understand, be taken possession of immediately. Mr. Clint, the surveyor, of King-street, has received 
instructions from the secretary, desiring him to proceed thither immediately, for the purpose of meeting 
the first body of emigrants, who are expected to arrive there very shortly.’ There is no evidence that such 
instructions were ever issued. Clint’s offer is mentioned in an early history of South Australia by Edwin 
Hodder. See Hodder, A History, ch. 5. 

16 South Australian Gazette and Colonial Register, 8 July 1837, 4; Australian, 12 September 1837, 6. 
Clint’s letter is reproduced in full, including his demands and conditions. 
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The venture had its origins in late 1834 when Thomas Bannister and Clint 
proposed to the Legislative Council of Western Australia a groundbreaking 
expedition to bring livestock overland from Sydney to Perth.” They 
requested 24 men, land grants and £10,000. The offer was graciously 
declined. In 1836 Clint renewed his offer to the Western Australian 
Agricultural Society, who responded that they were ‘apprehensive, indeed 
fearful, that the risk attending his proposed plan renders it impracticable’.'® 


These proposed South Australian overland ventures were possibly a substitute 
for Clint ‘not finding a sufficiency of employment in the elegant and useful 
Art of seal engraving to which he has confined his practice in New South 
Wales’. As a result, in May 1836, Clint announced that he intended to move 
‘homeward’ with the ‘first genial zephyrs of the spring’. He thanked the ‘few 
choice spirits’ who had extended their ‘efficient support’ and warned the 
procrastinators to avail themselves of his services before it was too late.’ 


Clint’s plans to ‘proceed to a better country’ were put on hold, and his 
fortunes turned for the better, after he returned to his surveying experience, 
engaging in lithography and cadastral mapping. The value of land was 
increasing and these maps were particularly valuable to real estate agents 
soliciting interest on the margins of the limits of location.” As Ben Huf 
noted: ‘Cadastral maps used by surveyors and auctioneers together with 
innovations in land conveyancing transformed colonial “frontiers into 
assets”. Their ordered street grids offered visual and tangible assurance 
to buyers that ‘there’ resembled ‘here’ during a period when much of 
the available land remained largely terra incognita in the minds of most 
colonists.”! Maps became Clint’s staple. 


17 Perth Gazette and Western Australian Journal, 27 December 1834, 415. The scheme was described 
as ‘chimerical’ by Frederick Chidley Irwin (see Irwin, The State). Both Bannister and Clint worked with 
Western Australian exploration parties in the early 1830s and arrived in Van Diemen’s Land around the 
same time, where Bannister was acting high sheriff until he resigned in 1836. Both men received reduced 
pay due to their lack of status and qualification (see Elbourne, “The Bannisters’, 63-5). 

18 Perth Gazette and Western Australian Journal, 8 February 1837, 844-5. An earlier correspondent felt 
that Clint ‘entertains too sanguine a view of this projected scheme, which he considers is merely reviving 
the old practice of the Arabians, and other people, of migratory, pastoral habits. He makes no allowance 
for casualties; all with him must be attended with success, because he wills it so.’ See Perth Gazette and 
Western Australian Journal, 26 November 1836, 805. 

19 Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 21 May 1836, 1; Colonist, 2 June 1836, 8. 

20 When announcing his intention to produce a chart of Port Essington in northern Australia, Clint 
reminded readers that the ‘importance in a commercial view of this Settlement, renders a knowledge of 
this location interesting to mercantile men’ (Australian, 10 August 1838, 3). In 1838, he produced an 
engraving of the chart of the Arafura Sea compiled by G.W. Earl. 

21 Huf, ‘The Capitalist’, 427. See also Alexander, ‘Cartography’; Carter, The Road, 218. 
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In 1836 Clint produced one of the first maps of Port Phillip, copies of 
which he sold at 5s., and later offered a cadastral map of Port Phillip that 
exhibited sections to be auctioned at Sydney on 12 September 1838. 
He also engraved and printed a copy of a ‘plan of the town of Adelaide, 
South Australia in 1837 and one of the Hunter River district in 1838.” 
By 1837, he had established a map shop on George Street opposite the 
premises of the Bank of Australasia. On this broad basis, his business was 
thriving in synchrony with the prevailing economic conditions. 


‘Clint the engraver’ became well known in the town.” The upwardly mobile 
also coveted his heraldic designs as a conspicuous mark of their new social 
status. The Reverend John Dunmore Lang’s paper the Colonist complained 
that ‘mushroom aristocrats’ were sprouting around Sydney, bearing 


heraldic designs 


whose coats of arms have been ‘found’ by Mr. Clint, and are to be 
seen any day and every day emblazoned on ill appointed equipages, 
driven by convict coachmen, dressed in dirty drab liveries.” 


In addition, Clint began producing bronze engraved ‘logarithmic sun dials 
for every ten miles of the colony’, anticipating that there was a market for 
such timekeeping devices on remote properties.” He was also a principal 
agitator to establish the Mutual Insurance Company after a fire at his own 
King Street premises in July 1835 and a series of damaging fires in George 
Street, including the destruction of the Royal Hotel in 1840.7 


22 In 1838, Clint produced a copperplate engraving of the township of Adelaide for the South 
Australian colonisation commissioners (Sydney Monitor, 20 June 1838, 2). See also Cornwall Chronicle, 
5 November 1836, 2. He also reputedly produced the first map of Melbourne’ streets. 

23 In 1838, Clint boasted that ‘almost every Gentleman in the Colony’ had ‘actual experience’ of his 
‘talent and honourable conduct’ (Commercial Journal and Advertiser, 2 May 1838, 3). He described his 
circumstances to a client in 1839, who recorded her visit in her diary: ‘Went to Clint’s—saw him—said 
he had been 3 years in VDL—was in Survey Office then set up engraving, but had no business & lost 
money—came here & succeeds well.’ See Franklin, This Errant, 228-9. In July 1839, to meet demand, 
Clint employed John Carmichael, ‘by whose extra assistance he hopes to be able to bring up the arrears 
of work, for which gentlemen have waited so patiently’ (Sydney Monitor, 12 July 1839, 1; see also Eaton, 
‘John Black Carmichael’; Neville, ‘Printmakers’, 15). J.B.M. (Reminiscences, 41) recalled that Sydney at 
the time was represented in the fine arts by ‘Clint, the talented seal engraver, Carmichael, the engraver 
and sketcher, Rhodius the crayon portraitist and Read the water-colour artist’. 

24 Colonist, 16 March 1839, 4; 11 August 1838, 3. 

25 Colonist, 26 January 1837. Clint also sold a range of novel goods, such as Dobereiner’s ‘hydro-pneuma 
platinum lamp’ (Sydney Herald, 15 February 1838, 1). The curious could view two seals ‘bearing the 
likeness of himself and Mrs Clint’ (Australian, 2 March 1838, 3). 

26 See Colonist, 29 April 1840, 2; Sydney Herald, 30 March 1840, 2; 6 April 1840, 2. However, by the end 
of April, Clint was in dispute with the director of the company over procedural issues, in particular over the 
appointment of an actuary for the company (see Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 30 April 
1840, 2; Colonist, 2 May 1840, 5). The fires on George Street also included a drapery in 1838 and the 
Theatre Royal (Old Theatre) in 1840. On the fire at Clint’s premises, see Sydney Monitor, 22 July 1835, 3. 
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Clint was not immune from controversy. Had he succeeded in his bold 
scheme to bring stock overland from Sydney to Perth, he would have 
received a hostile reception from at least two Perth creditors with whom 
he had failed to settle before leaving for Van Diemen’s Land. Through 
a solicitor, these creditors had sought a court order to seize Clint’s property. 
The solicitor, Mr George E Stone, had become the sheriff of the colony by 
the time Clint revived his planned expedition in 1836.” 


While residing in Van Diemen’s Land, Clint feuded with a newspaper 
over an allegation that he used a government boat and three convicts at 
Bridgewater for his personal use. Despite strenuously defending his conduct 
on the grounds of precedence, on 21 September 1833, Clint was fined 
£26 plus costs for nine breaches of the Harbouring Act for ‘employing 
various men at the Bridgewater Chain Gang.” 


He left his supervisory position at Bridgewater in late April 1834 in murky 
circumstances.” Press rumours circulated concerning mutual accusations 
between himself and ‘one or two men employed under hin.” Without 
specifying the charge, the press hinted that action would soon be taken in 
the case, and, on 25 April, it was announced that “Lieutenant Wrixon, of the 
21st is appointed Superintending Magistrate at Bridgewater, Mr. Clint who 
has had charge of that important work for some time, having “resigned” .’! 


A few monthslater, in August 1834, Clint penned a letter to the Colonial Times 
drawing attention to the incompetency of certain colonial administrators.*” 
This letter unleashed a cascade of poisonous correspondence. A letter in the 
Tasmanian from ‘Scrutator —a defender of one of the administrators whom 
Clint had attacked—levelled a range of scurrilous charges associated with 
Clint’s time at Bridgewater, including hints of drunkenness, ‘winging’ tame 


27 Perth Gazette and Western Australian Journal, 12 January 1833, 5; 13 April 1833, 60; May 1833, 
76. Stone eventually became attorney-general. 

28 Colonial Times, 24 September 1833, 3; 1 October 1833, 2. Clint accused the paper of ‘malicious 
libel’, but the paper stood its ground. See Tasmanian, 27 September 1833, 6; Austral-Asiatic Review, 
24 September 1833, 3. 

29 Towards the end of his tenure at Bridgewater, Clint had ‘pronounced the mud unfathomable and 
the work unfinishable’. See Morning Star and Commercial Advertiser, 26 May 1835, 2. 

30 Colonial Times, 22 April 1834, 6; Trumpeter General, 25 April 1834, 2. 

31 Tasmanian, 25 April 1834, 7. 

32 Colonial Times, 26 August 1834, 7. Worms and Baynton-Williams (‘Raphael Clint’) also speculate 
that his removal from his government position might have been a result of this letter criticising the 
administration. However, this August letter came four months after his ‘resignation’, and by May he was 
declaring himself ‘late of Bridgewater and the Surveying Departments of this and the Sister Colony’. 
See Clint’s advertisement dated 9 May in the Tasmanian, 23 May 1843, 1. 
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pigeons and misusing government funds to build a pew for his personal use 
that did not fit through the doorway of the local church. Another anecdote 
involved an attempt by Clint to convince authorities to ‘transmogrify’ the 
infamous mudbank at the Bridgewater Causeway into a meadow. Scrutator 
claimed that this scheme was abandoned because the “Hippopotamus had 
not yet been introduced into the Island, the only animal ... which could 
live and thrive upon such a meadow.” Yet another tale involving alcohol 
seemed to allude to the April incident that led to his ‘resignation’.*4 Clint 
responded with a letter to the editor of the Colonial Times that could only 
be described as oblique.” 


The Tasmanian was the medium used by A. Waterman to question 
Clint’s scientific and engineering credentials. He described an unreliable, 
directionless horseshoe punt that Clint had built at Kangaroo Point as an 
example of ‘Clintbungloon’. Clint used the Colonial Times to respond, 
pointing to his Royal Society medal for nautical innovation, and lamenting 
that most people did not appreciate the role played by experimentation 
in improving the world: 


There is always a difficulty to encounter in every new undertaking, 
which is to eradicate the opposition of ignorant classes—such as 
watermen, have always been, and still are—or, indeed, of every class 
of labourers ... and when that is done by experiment, they are the 
first to say, ‘who would have thought it? 


33 Tasmanian, 5 September 1834, 6. 

34 According to Worms and Baynton-Williams (‘Raphael Clint’), a scandal erupted in which 
Clint’s wife was alleged to have been selling sly grog to soldiers, and they speculate that this incident 
resulted in the government terminating his employment. However, this allegation is not sourced. The 
same unsourced claim is made in Design and Art Australia Online, ‘Raphael Clint’. See also Neville, 
‘Printmakers’, 196; Gray, ‘Clint, Raphael (1797—1849). The accusation that Raphael Clint himself 
was a sly grog seller re-emerged in a later court case brought by Clint against one of his employees in 
Sydney. The allegation was furiously objected to by Clint, leading to both parties being warned by the 
officiating judge to behave themselves (Sydney Herald, 14 September 1840, 3). His misuse of the convict 
gang in October 1833 involved bringing ‘a cask of wine and other little commodities’ from Hobart to 
Bridgewater. This could have been the source of the rumour of sly grog selling. 

35 Tasmanian, 5 September 1834, 6. For Clint’s response, see Colonial Times, 9 September 1834, 5. 
‘Scrutator’ published another reply (Tasmanian, 12 September 1834, 7) accusing Clint of failing to 
answer his charges and teasing him for his bombast (as well as obliquely noting his ‘improvements’ in 
the ‘price and distribution of rum and forage’). 

36 A. Waterman wrote to the Tasmanian on 12 September 1834. See Tasmanian, 12 September 1834, 
4, 7. Clint’s response appeared in Colonial Times, 30 September 1834, 6. Ironically, contrary to Clint’s 
elitist statement about the labouring classes on 30 September, his original complaint about colonial 
administration on 26 August expressed a radical call for democratic reform. After Clint left the island, his 
horseshoe punt was bought by a Mr Murdoch who found that it ‘answers very well’ (Hobart Town Courier, 
21 October 1836, 2). Who would have thought it? 
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However, an editorial in the same issue of the Tasmanian as A. Waterman's 
letter pointed to the admirable progress that had been accomplished at 
Bridgewater since Clint’s departure.*” 


The letters became uglier and more sarcastic. “Tom Tough’ mocked Clint’s 


‘balderdash and hyperbole’: 


I love to copy Raphael’s euphonious style of his information, and, 
above all, the classical purity and elegance of his scriptural diction 
... Of all egregious geese, who dare to pretend to literary notoriety, 
commend me to Gander Clint.*® 

‘Tripod’ was equally cruel, caricaturing Clint’s tone and summarising the 


previous correspondence in overblown praise for: 


Raphael the Saint, Raphael the rum, Raphael the punt-builder 
... Friend Raphael ERS. of seal cutters, pulpit manufacturer of 
Bridgewater notoriety, and political economist of Van Diemen’s 
Land ... Does the shoe pinch thee, fell destroyer of tame and timid 
pigeons.’ 


By this stage, Clint quite sensibly had stopped responding. Small islands 
can generate a strong sense of community, but, by the end of 1834, Van 
Diemen’s Land must have seemed a very parochial, alienating and oppressive 
place to Raphael Clint. 


In Sydney, Clint’s name was often associated with libel and copyright cases. 
One of the earliest accusations came from his previous abode, where the 
Hobart Town Courier accused ‘Mr Clint of Sydney, formerly of this place’, 
of publishing the map of Port Phillip without the ‘consent or acquiescence’ 
of the surveyor Mr Wedge.“ He was also accused by fellow lithographer, 
E.D. Barlow, of ‘disgraceful conduct’, deceptive advertising and breaching 
Barlow’s exclusive patent for using zincography printing equipment.*! 


37 For a synopsis of the causeway’s history, see Morning Star and Commercial Advertiser, 26 May 1835, 
2. Under Wrixon, it opened in October 1836 (see Launceston Advertiser, 27 October 1836, 3). 

38 Tasmanian, 10 October 1834, 7. 

39 Tasmanian, 24 October 1834, 7. The contemporary term for such behaviour is ‘trolling’. 

40 Hobart Town Courier, 21 October 1836, 4. 

41 Commercial Journal and Advertiser, 9 May 1838, 3; 29 September 1838, 1; 3 October 1838, 1. 
In 1837, Barlow had worked out of Clints George Street shop, but by 1838 both men claimed to have 
purchased zincography printing equipment from the lithographer J.G. Austin. See Clint’s advertisement 
in Commercial Journal and Advertiser, 2 May 1838, 3. Despite Austin’s defence of Clint’s right to use the 
equipment, Barlow warned that ‘Raphael Clint cannot work Drawings or writings, not having the means 
or being acquainted with the Secrets of the said Art; and secondly, HE DARE NOT as the Patent ... 
belongs exclusively to me’. Clint also warned the public not to negotiate any bills drawn on him by Austin, 
as they would not be paid ‘on very justifiable and legal grounds’. See Sydney Monitor, 25 June 1838, 3. 
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As noted in his Vandemonian period, Clint presented himselfas a Renaissance 
man, a polymath, well versed in science, industry and the arts. His proposed 
overland South Australian expedition in 1836 was only one of many 
examples of how he advertised an impressive array of skills beyond most 
mortals. In March 1839, he ventured opinions on the issue of hydrography 
that caused a minor stir in the press. The Colonist was concerned about the 
capacity of a tunnel, known as “Busby’s bore’, to feed water to Sydney in 
the midst of the drought.” It approached Clint and published his views, 
which happened to contradict those of Major Barney, who had reassured 
the public that the bore would be sufficient for the following 12 months. 
Clint then wrote a furious letter to the editor expressing his ‘disgust’ at the 
‘mass of twaddle and falsehood’ reported under his name, and hinted at 
‘some base object’ in blackening his name in the eyes of Major Barney. The 
paper defended its ‘editorial authority’, leaving the impression that Clint’s 
‘intemperate’ response was due to overstepping his limits of expertise. 


Clint faced ongoing frustration in finding and retaining assigned or bonded 
apprentices and regularly reported absconders. In 1837, he penned a letter 
of complaint to the colonial secretary over the mis-assignment of skilled 
convict labour, which he felt could be better employed by himself.“ In the 
same year, he offered a ‘course of gratuitous instruction in the art of drawing 
to young gentlemen’ in Maitland.“ This effort to produce ‘colonial bred 
surveyors’ was prompted by his high labour turnover. 


In April 1839, Clint took an employee, John Price, to court, alleging he was 
‘employing himself for his own benefit while under the said agreement’.” 
The charge was dismissed. Two months later, Clint returned to court, charging 


42 Also known as ‘the tunnel’. See Maclehose, Picture, 165-8. 

43 Colonist, 30 March 18339, 2. For the original article, with Clint’s hydrographic insights, see Colonist, 
27 March 1839, 2. 

44 One sour note in a review of Maclehose’s book was that the illustrations were ‘precious trash the 
reviewer lamented the scarcity of good engravers, noting that ‘a most superior engraver’ had absconded 
from the assigned service of Clint. See Sydney Times, 27 December 1837, 3. Mary Loungs and Ann 
Mellors had earlier absconded from Clint’s service. See NSW Government Gazette, 22 June 1836, 474; 
18 January 1837, 56. For an unnamed male found guilty of absenting himself from Clint’s services on 
several occasions, see Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 14 July 1838, 2. The man’s excuse 
was that Commissary Hayward used to converse with him in French and treat him to wine and biscuits. 
Hayward denied knowing him. 

45 See Raphael Clint to colonial secretary, 28 July 1837, State Records Authority NSW, Colonial 
Secretary's Correspondence, 4/2372.4 - 37/6922. In 1836, Clint was assigned two male convicts off 
the ship Moffatt, an engraver and a copperplate printer, and in 1838 one lithographic printer. NSW 
Government Gazette, 26 October 1836, 830; 28 March 1838, 327. 

46 Colonist, 30 May 1837, 3. This offer was readvertised in Sydney the following year, this time for 
draftsmen (Colonist, 19 May 1838, 3). 

47 Sydney Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 8 April 1839, 3. See also Clint’s advertisement and reward 
for evidence leading to a conviction, Sydney Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 29 March 1839, 3. 
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Henry Milson, a young man in his employment, with absconding. Once 
again, the case was dismissed when it was revealed that Clint was aware that 
the boy was not only underage but also a runaway apprentice from London. 
In September 1840, he unsuccessfully took an employee named Charles Lilly 
to court over criminal damage.” At the end of the same month, Clint accused 
Price of ‘harbouring’ Lilly, whom he claimed ‘was under engagement to serve 
him for three years’. The court again dismissed the case when it emerged that 
Clint had paid Lilly's wages to another person, remarking that he would ‘not 
take Lilly into his employ upon any consideration.” 


The ‘irascible Clint was then involved in an another ‘pirating’ case. 
On 1 January 1840, coloured versions of a map of Port Phillip were available 
for £1 3s., produced by a former draftsman from the Surveyor-General’s 
Department, Mr William Henry Wells. It was described as a ‘well-executed’ 
map of Melbourne.” With more Port Phillip land sales scheduled for 
5 February, accurate maps of the new town were a coveted commodity. Clint 
wrote to the press accusing Wells of ‘public robbery’ and proclaimed that he 
would pirate the map as compensation for previous losses. He argued that the 
previous year he had offered the government’s surveying department £1,000 
for plans they held, but was refused. Wells subsequently came to Clint’s shop 
offering the materials for 5 guineas, half of which Clint handed over upfront. 
Instead of supplying the map, Wells contracted with one of Clint’s former 
employees, the aforementioned John Price, to engrave it.‘ Clint therefore 


48 Sydney Herald, 24 May 1839, 3. The ‘Court was much amused’ by Clint’s efforts to prosecute his 
case himself. Adding salt to the wound, Milson, after running away, entered the services of Mr Barlow. 
See Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 25 and 28 May 1939, 2. 

49 Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 15 September 1840, 2: Sydney Herald, 14 September 
1840, 3; Sydney Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 14 September 1840, 2. The case was dismissed. In 
1836, a servant in Clint’s employ, Catherine Mahon, was also charged with stealing prints from the Clint 
household in Bridge Street (Sydney Monitor and NSW Advertiser, 13 July 1836, 2). 

50 Sydney Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 30 September 1840, 2. 

51 The assessment is from the art historian, Roger Blackley. See Blackley, Stray Leaves, 11. 

52 Sydney Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 1 January 1840, 1; Colonist, 4 January 1840, 2. The 
latter paper added: “We have seen a very complimentary epistle from Mr. Clint to Mr. Wells, threatening 
to pirate the map as soon as published: we hope Mr. C. would be ashamed of robbing any man of the 
legitimate profits of his labours.’ 

53 Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 9 January 1840, 2. Indeed, Clint had already advertised 
his version of the map for 5s. See Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 4 January 1840, 1. 

54 Clint did not appear either aware or concerned that, in revealing this information, he was complicit 
in aiding and abetting the ‘public robbery’. This incident was brought up in Dent and Another v. 
Lyons (see Chapter 3). W.H. Wells was the surveyor of the infamous Berkley Estate ‘near’ Gosford. 
See Australasian Chronicle, 11 March 1841, 2; Omnibus and Sydney Spectator, 20 November 1841, 62. 
In the March case of Lyons v. Reynolds, the chief justice committed Wells to 14 days in Sydney Jail for 
conducting himself ‘very improperly in the witness box’ and as an example to other witnesses to ‘conduct 
themselves properly’. 
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announced that he had ‘a right to pirate these works’ and he would exercise 
this right ‘even at a loss’. He acted on the principle that any work produced 
illegitimately or through dishonourable competition was prey to piracy. In the 
case of Mr Wells, Clint felt that he himself was ‘the aggrieved party’ and, 
therefore, he would ‘republish everything he or any other man employs my 
runaway hired servant John Price to execute’.” 


Both Wells and Price responded two days later, defending their character 
and conduct. Wells hinted that professional jealousy was Clint’s motive, 
while Price pointed out that—far from being a runaway servant—a court 
had determined that Clint had no power over him. He hoped that clients 
would not be intimidated by Clint’s bombast and argued that his own 
engravings were ‘executed in a style of superiority quite unknown to 
Clint. Throughout the rest of the month, Wells issued threats to Clint. 
He accused Clint of publicly and seriously calumniating him, and trusted 
that ‘the public will suspend their judgement of my character until a jury 
have decided whether I deserve the reproaches cast upon me by Clint’.”” 


These threats closed this public dispute between Clint and Wells, but Clint 
and Price had one more public round, in September 1840. It began with 
a letter Clint penned on 14 September (and published on 17 September), 
which is worth reproducing in full as it provides the clearest insight into 
how Clint viewed the world in which he dwelt, as well as the elevated social 
and moral position he felt he occupied: 


Immigration of Mechanics. 


To the Editor of The Colonist, 


SIR,— I was the first to establish in this Colony, such a business, 
as I now carry on with success under great public patronage. 


Previous to my arrival the Art I practise were carried on, with some 
exceptions, by a class with which I did not choose to associate. 


In consequence of holding myself aloof from this class, a powerful 
confederacy (if not of moral character) of wealth has endeavoured to 
crush me in my business. 


This confederacy seduces all the workmen I import at any wages. 


55 Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 9 January 1840, 2. 
56 Australian, 11 and 14 January 1840, 3. 
57 See, for instance, Colonist, 22 January 1840, 4. 
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I find that workmen will not come out sufficient for the increasing 
business of the Colony, except I guarantee for a long period; and when 
they arrive, after having received an advance at home, to carry them 
from indigence to affluence, they have not the honesty to ask for a 
discharge, which I should be most happy to give, on the contrary, 
under seduction, they commence a series of unmanly annoyances 
and destruction of my property, with the intent of betraying me over 
some overt act, under which they may have a claim upon me for 
damages. When I seek the protection of the law in my own defence, 
the confederacy employ their worthy and talented organ to defend 
them, and the uprightness and integrity of my conduct attempted to 
be maligned and my character traduced. My witnesses are made drunk 
and the witnesses for the defence remain cautiously sober. The simple 
ease which requires for other persons only a few minutes to adjudge, 
is by legal chicanery, made to occupy as many hours, with the hope 
of tiring the Bench, and I generally come off the vanquished party, 
not, however, without knowing and feeling that the Bench has done 
its conscientious duty to the evidence, which this confederacy had the 
power to suppress, and which I had not, from the drunkenness and 
intimidation of my witnesses, the power to produce. 


Meantime my property is destroyed, and my character maligned, and 
for what? because I will not submit to be hail-fellow-well-met with 
a class of persons among whom I cannot associate, and with whom, 
if I did associate, I should lose the respect of that portion of the public 
in which it is my desire to be held in the estimation I enjoy. 


My principles in engaging workmen are to give them a ‘carte blanche 
to fill up their wages and the period of services, according to their 
own estimate of their abilities, and to make them an advance to pay 
their passage. I always write to tell them to make the period as short 
as they please; and I always find them wishing to bind me for a long 
period under their fears of leaving home, and shortly after arrival 
I find that instead of honourably asking for their discharge, which 
I publicly profess I should be willing to give, that they commence 
a series of infamous conduct, at not openly asking for or accepting 
such discharge, but holding me to my agreements while they openly 
violated theirs. 


58 In the Milson case above, Clint agreed ‘to find him in board and lodgings for three years, at £20 for 
the first year, £30 for the second and £40 for the third’. The court found it non-binding because Milson 
was underage. The court also noted Milson’s vulnerable negotiating position, given that Clint was 
aware that Milson was a runaway from Bath, England (Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 
25 May 1939, 2). In Clint’s mind, three examples of the ‘confederacy’ that ‘seduced’ his workmen were 
Lilly’s move to work with Price, Milson moving to Barlow and the absconded worker mentioned in the 
Colonist’s review of Maclehose. 
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It is this unmanly conduct alone which compels me to resort to legal 
remedies, when I find ‘I have caught a Tartar who will not let me 
escape from his clutches.’ 


I have been long enough in the world, and in business to know and 
to despise the public reports of a case in the press, to which, in this 
colony in particular, the most abandoned persons can find ready 
access. I shall not therefore attempt a collision in which the public 
can feel no interest; but, I will conclude with a direct challenge to 
any man in New South Wales to produce an instance in which I have 
done him wrong. 


R. CLINT. 


Engraver and Lithographer, George-street, Sydney, opposite the 
Bank of Australasia.” 


John Price took it upon himself to defend the fraternity of printers and 
lithographers from Clint’s broad charges, as well as presenting a number 
of instances in which Clint had done employees wrong. Price gave the 
impression that Clint found it impossible to maintain personal relationships 
without them sinking into acrimony. This showed him in a far less generous 
light than he presented himself. 


Clint had previously raised showing disrespect towards one’s competitors 
to an advertising principle. Two years before, he had distinguished himself 
from other engravers by claiming to be 


beyond all competition in any of the SHAM AND QUACKERY 
SHOPS in town, where the public is victimized by the unblushing 
effrontery of men, who, heretofore bred to common labour, seek to 
gull their customers, by pretending to have suddenly—miraculously— 
and by inspiration—without education—become Engravers.*! 


Despite his acrimonious relations with fellow craftsmen and artists, Clint 
was able to prosper at a time when demand for land remained strong. 
By 1840, he had struck a rich vein of employment for his talents in the 
production of lithographic plans for the sale of allotments.” 


59 Colonist, 17 September 1840, 3. 

60 Commercial Journal and Advertiser, 23 September 1840, 3. 

61 Sydney Monitor, 30 July 1838, 3; 31 December 1838, 4. 

62 Between 1840 and 1843, Clint produced plans, mostly for Thomas Stubbs, but also for other 
auctioneers featured in these chapters, including Lyons, Blackman, and Foss and Lloyd, as well as Laban 
White and W.H. Chapman (the city auctioneer until his resignation in 1845). A sizeable number of 
these plans are held at the NLA. 
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His familiarity with the inflating land market was heightened through his 
professional connections with Thomas Stubbs’s Auction Mart and his role 
selling Hughes & Hosking’s Melbourne suburban lots. This might have 
prompted his uncharacteristic foray into landholding, purchasing—along 
with J.J. Peacock—the 320 acres in late 1840 at Long Beach. They received 
their land title in February 1841.% 


It is also possible that, in a heady moment after the satisfying January sales 
of the township lots at St Vincent, Clint offered to subdivide and draw up 
plans for Edward Lord’s land, using his previous experiences as a surveyor, 
and then acting as an agent in the sales campaign. Thomas Stubbs’s April 
1841 advertisement of Lord’s allotments suggests that the decision to 
subdivide the land into ‘suburban farms’ and an ‘extension of the town’ 
was taken after the sales of the Hughes & Hosking/Clint lots ‘at the request 
of purchasers of allotments at St Vincent’ (see Chapter 3). The possibility of 
recouping some of Lord’s debts would have appealed to Lord’s trustees. 


Clint at St Vincent 


On 2 February 1841, four days before he received the transfer of 
the 320-acre title for Long Beach, Clint set sail for Batemans Bay. 
The Australasian Chronicle on 4 February included the following item in 
its list of departed outward coasters: “The Star for Bateman’s Bay, with 
sundries—passengers, Messrs. Clint, Thomas, Hoape, and Malton.” It is 
likely that the aim of Clint’s voyage was not simply to view his new property, 
but also to consider a range of other opportunities. 


63 There is a Western Australian qualification. While in Western Australia in the late 1820s to early 
1830s, Clint had been granted a town allotment in Fremantle, but it was resumed by the government 
in 1839 after the ‘requisite improvements had not been effected’ (Perth Gazette and Western Australian 
Journal, 3 July 1939, 108). Further, as noted earlier, along with Thomas Bannister, Clint had asked 
for land grants as part of the deal involving the delivery of livestock overland to Western Australia. He 
also intermittently acted as a land agent. For instance, he acted as a sales agent for a property at York, 
Western Australia, citing his surveying past by labelling himself ‘late surveyor of the Swan’ (Sydney Times, 
20 August 1836, 3). In 1838 he was an agent for the allotments of Captain Brown’s Five Dock Farm 
(Sydney Monitor, 25 April 1838, 4). 

64 There is a possibility that ‘Malton’ was a misspelling for ‘Mallon’, John Mallon being the person 
who purchased a publican’s licence at St Vincent in June 1841 (see Chapter 3). Thomas was possibly 
William Thomas, mentioned alongside Mallon in Chapter 3. 
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Figure 12. Lithographic map of the township of St Vincent, 1841. 


‘A Plan of 40 Suburban Allotments at St Vincent [Cartographic Material] on the North 
Shore of Bateman’s Bay ... 1841, R. Clint, Lith’, NLA, digitised item, MAP F 87 copy, 
catalogue.nla.gov.au/Record/1105999. 
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As noted in Chapter 3, it is clear that someone subdivided Stubley Park 
after Lord’s failed attempt to sell the land in December 1840 and before 
Thomas Stubbs’s April 1841 advertisements. Someone also provided Stubbs 
with additional information about the quality of the land and the timber on 
the property. This makes Clint the likely ‘purchaser’ mentioned in Stubbs’s 
March 1841 advertisement who ‘lately returned from examinations’ and 
‘reported most favourably’. The evidence suggests that Clint used this early 
February 1841 trip to examine his property and its surrounds, including 
Lord’s property, and that this expedition resulted in the lithograph 
produced by Clint and used by Thomas Stubbs to sell Lord’s suburban lots 
in April 1841.°° 


Clint’s lithographic plan also marks a block of land west of Lord’s property 
and north of the Square Head village reserve on Cullendulla Creek as 
‘Applied for Purchase’. Given that Lord and Hughes & Hosking were in the 
process of selling their blocks, it is more likely that Clint was the ‘applicant’ 
and this was another reason for, or consequence of, his voyage.°” 


On 9 January 1841, Raphael Clint had submitted an application to purchase 
1,280 acres on the southern side of Batemans Bay, ‘bounded on the North 
by the Clyde River—on the East by a Village Reserve’ (the future village of 
Bateman).®* On a map, the site would have looked appealing to Clint as a 
potential southern destination point for a Clyde Mountain dray road close 
to his township of St Vincent. An additional advantage was that Edward 
Lord owned 1,030 acres immediately north of his property on the other side 
of the mouth of the river. After his experience at the Bridgewater Causeway, 


65 The Star returned to Sydney from Batemans Bay carrying ballast on 17 February. There was no 
record of the passengers (Sydney Herald, 25 February 1841, 2). According to the Sydney Herald (3 March 
1841, 2), the Star was the only recorded ship that visited Batemans Bay in February 1841, making it 
likely that Clint left Batemans Bay on the Szar on January 16. 

66 Previous maps that had charted Batemans Bay included Lieutenant Johnston’s 1821 sketch and 
Thomas Florance’s 1828 survey. There was also Thomas Mitchell’s 1834 map of the 19 counties of NSW 
and Dixon’s map of NSW. As noted in Chapter 2, James Larmer had surveyed the 320-acre property 
at Long Beach in June 1839 and produced a Crown plan prior to the government advertisement of 
August 1839. 

67 If so, then Clint was unsuccessful, as the block remained Crown land until it was subdivided in 
the 1880s, parts of which were sold to Honora Ryan and her two youngest sons, Michael and John. 
Charles Henry Higgins Jr—who married Honora’s daughter, Mary Ann Ryan—purchased the northern 
section of the village reserve in March 1913, after holding it as a special lease since 1898 (Special Lease 
No. 1918). See NSW Government Gazette, 25 March 1899, 2476-7. 

68 State Records Authority NSW, Colonial Secretary's Letters, INX-14-17710, item 2/7827, reel no. 
1111. 
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Clint would have felt confident he could find a means to convey goods 
across the river to St Vincent, or build a wharf on the southern side. If the 
surveyor-general allowed Clint’s application, then Clint and Lord together 
would have monopolised all private land east of Waterfall Creek on the 
Clyde River to the Pacific Ocean. This would have left the southern shores 
of Batemans Bay as the only remaining Crown land. 


The response from the deputy surveyor-general to Clint’s request for the land 
on the southern side of the bay suggests that, at this time, the government 
had not given much consideration to Batemans Bay as a port, while keeping 
its options open for the future: 


I think it advisable to dispose of the land hereabouts in small 
portions ... [T]he area comprized within applicant’s description far 
exceeds 1200—I therefore recommend that the applicant confine 
the quantity to portions of 100 acres, when of course it will be 
entertained. I await His Excellency’s instructions on the subject. 
There is a reserve for a town here but it is small. If his Excellency 
the Governor approves of the sale, the Surveyor could report if the 
reserve is sufficiently extensive and in the proper plan. 


Decision: The land cannot be sold as one block. The suggestions of 
the Deputy Surveyor Genrl may be acted on.” 


Clint’s application was likely another reason for Clint’s visit to Batemans 
Bay in early February 1841. After visiting the 1,280 acres, he might have 
been disappointed by the quality of the mangrove-flanked land. Cullendulla 
Creek might have looked like a more promising option. Yet, although there 
is no record of Clint reapplying, on 4 May, the governor announced that 
he had approved an application for a 640-acre portion of land ‘near the 
mouth of the Clyde River, Bateman’s Bay’ that would, ‘after measurement, 
be put up to sale at an early date’. This portion could have been either a 
smaller portion of Clint’s south-side application or the ‘applied-to-purchase’ 
land beside Cullendulla Creek identified on Clint’s lithograph. The lack 


of interest in Lord’s auction might have ultimately persuaded Clint not to 


69 The decision was released on 4 February 1841, after Clint had set sail for Batemans Bay. State 
Records Authority NSW, Colonial Secretary’s Letters, INX-14-17710, item 2/7827, reel no. 1111. 
The reserve mentioned, east of McLeod’s Creek, would be advertised and sold as the ‘Village of Bateman’ 
in 1859. 
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pursue either portion of land. Indeed, the following section of this chapter 
confirms that Clint’s appetite for real estate had disappeared altogether by 
mid-1841.”° 


Clint’s lithograph was the first known map to adopt the name ‘Long Beach 
for the 2-kilometre crescent of sand east of Cullendulla Creek.” Larmer’s 
1839 Crown plan of the 320 acres does not name any coastal features apart 
from Batemans Bay. On Clints map, what is now Maloneys Beach was 
named Tor Bay, while Quiriga Beach immediately west of Reef Point (called 
Gipps Head on the map) was named Kingston Cove. Yellow Rock Beach 
was named East Harbour and North Head Beach was South Port Beach. 
North Head was given its contemporary name. Between Kingston Cove 
and East Harbour, the headland was named Point Kinghorn, while the first 
rocky outcrop on the Pacific Ocean side of North Head (below what is now 
North Head Lookout) was called Green Point. Clint’s map thus honoured 
the two men who announced in November 1839 that they had found the 
road to Batemans Bay.” 


70 Sydney Herald, 5 May 1841, 3. The portion of land marked on Clint’s lithograph as ‘applied 
to purchase’ is approximately 640 acres. Alternatively, he could have reapplied for exactly half of his 
original 1,280 acres on the south side of the mouth of the Clyde River. In January 1842, 640 acres at 
Batemans Bay (no further details) appears to have been passed in at auction (Sydney Herald, 12 January 
1842, 4). A 640-acre portion without an owner’s name appears at the top of Cullendulla Creek on 
Baker’s map (see Figure 7). However, Clint’s request might have been the catalyst for the government 
decision in December 1841 to auction 10 blocks ranging from 80 to 145 acres on the site corresponding 
with the dimensions he requested on the southern side of the Clyde River. The auction produced no 
results. See Australasian Chronicle, 11 September 1841, 4; Sydney Herald, 17 September 1841, 3. See also 
Figure 7, this volume, for the small blocks on the southern side of the mouth of the river. 

71 Ifthe name ‘Long Beach’ at Batemans Bay originated with Clint, it was not the first time he printed 
this name on a lithographic map. On his ‘Map of Australia from Moreton Bay to the New Colonies in 
Australia Felix with the Discoveries of the Recent Expeditions in the Interior, 1835 and 1836’, almost 
the entire southern coast from Cape Howe to Wilsons Promontory was named ‘Long Beach’, following 
the map of Australia in T.J. Maslen’s Friend of Australia (1827). On this map, the Maneroo Plains extend 
down to this beach. W.H. Wells kept this ‘Long Beach’ on his map of Australia in his Geographical 
Dictionary or Gazetteer of the Australian Colonies (1848). 

72 While there is a Tor Bay on England’s Devon coast, Raphael Clint had explored the district around 
Tor Bay in Western Australia in 1831-32, and this could be the direct origins of the name on his plan. 
Kinghorne had also requested the government advertise the 320 acres at Long Beach in 1839. Clint 
specifies that the property was on the ‘North Shore’ of the bay, unlike Stubbs’s more indeterminate press 
advertisements. 


5. CLINT THE ENGRAVER AND HIS SURVEY OF ST VINCENT 


In producing his lithographic map, Clint might also have received assistance 
and advice from Charles E. Langley, a surveyor and civil engineer who 
specialised in ‘laying out and projecting townships’. He shared Clint’s 
offices on George Street during February and March 1841. However, the 
association was predictably brief.” 


The plan also indicated that ships up to 800 tons could anchor at the 
western side of what is now called Square Head at the mouth of Cullendulla 
Creek (neither Square Head nor Cullendulla Creek is named on the plan). 
At the end of the headland, vessels of 400 tons could find anchorage, while 
ships ‘of any class’ could anchor on the Long Beach side of Square Head. 
The source of these measurements cannot be verified, although Stubbs’s 
advertisement in April 1841 promised that more detailed surveys would be 
conducted in the near future.” 


These soundings within the bay had practical real estate value given the 
absence of an existing wharf (other than a natural wharf)— a deficit Stubbs’s 
advertisements promised would be remedied by an officer engaged to lay 
down moorings and improve the ‘natural’ wharf. While no more was heard 
of the wharf improvements, it will be revisited in Chapter 9. 


Clint used images of anchors in his lithographic plan to indicate where 
the moorings would be located, along with water depths in fathoms. These 
recordings can be compared and contrasted with a 1901 map that provided 
more detailed soundings, produced by Principal Engineer of Harbours and 
Rivers William T. Keele.” 


73 Sydney Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 12 March 1841, 1. After advertising his services at 
Clint’s office until the first week of April 1841, Langley moved to other shared premises (Free Press and 
Commercial Journal, 7 April 1841, 3). He claimed to have worked ‘for some years’ laying out towns 
and other engineering feats in North America. See also Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 
11 March 1841, 3. 

74 There is a reference in Stubbs’s January 1841 advertisements to soundings taken by Lieutenant 
Johnston on his journey up the Bhundoo/Clyde River in the early 1820s, but those do not refer 
specifically to the northern stretch of Batemans Bay. Lieutenant Robert Johnston should not be 
dismissed as the source of the soundings, however. He made a rudimentary survey of the Bhundoo/ 
Clyde River and Batemans Bay in early December 1821, and informed the governor in a letter dated 
10 December that: ‘should it please the Government to establish a Settlement on the Banks of this River, 
I have no hesitation in saying, that Communication can at all Times be had with such a Settlement, as 
Boats can land on either Side of the Bay, should the Sea make the Bar impassable.’ He presented a sketch 
of the bay to the governor that might have provided soundings. See Sydney Gazette and New South Wales 
Advertiser, 15 December 1821, 1. 

75 William Thomas Keele, ‘NSW Harbours—Batemans Bay’, 30 June 1901, Sydney, photo- 
lithographed by W.A. Gallick, Government Printer. 
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Table 3. Soundings around Long Beach and Cullendulla Creek, 
1841 and 1901 


Raphael Clint, 1841 William T. Keele, 1901 
Cullendulla Creek Mouth 36 ft (6 fathoms) 9.5-12 ft 
Directly off Square Head 36 ft (6 fathoms) 18-25 ft 
West Long Beach 18 ft (4.5 fathoms) 26-30 ft 
West of Snapper Island 18 ft (4.5 fathoms) 11-14 ft 


Sources: ‘A Plan of 40 Suburban Allotments at St Vincent [Cartographic Material] 

on the North Shore of Bateman’s Bay ... 1841, R. Clint, Lith’, NLA, digitised item, 

MAP F 87 copy, catalogue.nla.gov.au/Record/110599; William Thomas Keele, ‘NSW 
Harbours — Batemans Bay’, 30 June 1901, Sydney, photo-lithographed by W.A. Gallick, 
Government Printer. 


Clint’s soundings appeared to exaggerate the water depth at the west of 
Cullendulla Creek, directly off Square Head and west of Snapper Island, 
while underestimating the depth at the west end of Long Beach. Even by 
his own measurements, the recommended ship tonnages on Clint’s map do 
not correspond to the sea depths. 


The comparison suggests that either the seabed of the bay had altered 
considerably in the intervening 60 years or Clint’s soundings were calculated 
guesses. The possibility of seabed changes at Cullendulla Creek over time 
should not be dismissed. It has been claimed that when punts brought logs 
down Cullendulla Creek from the sawmill at the headwaters of the creek 
during the last decades of the nineteenth century, awaiting ships anchored 
at the mouth of the creek would jettison ballast of sandstone and brick 
before loading their cargo.”° 


Apart from the promised wharf, neither Clint’s lithograph nor Mr Stubbs’s 
January 1841 advertisements indicates any town amenities or facilities. 
Nor do they suggest any distinction between residential, commercial or 
administrative zoning. This was in contrast with the plan for the private 
town of Brecon in the Hunter Valley, for example—also auctioned in 
1841 by Stubbs and mentioned by Marjoribanks—that assigned space for 
marketplaces, churches, parks for recreation, cemeteries divided for different 
religious denominations and spaces for municipal institutions such as the 
police office and pound.” 


76 NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service, Cullendulla Creek, 15. 
77 See NLA, MAP F 788, 1841, Town of Brecon, T. Bird, surveyor, W. Baker, lithographer. 
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Presumably, Clint remained faithful to the original layout of the plan 
catalogued as 359(A) for the 320-acre private township of St Vincent 
(see Chapter 3) when he produced the lithograph of Lord’s suburban blocks 
and extension of the township. While visiting Long Beach, however, Clint 
must have seen the impracticality of the rectilinear-gridded layout of this 
original plan from a topographical perspective. Some north-south and 
east—west streets are drawn over sheer cliffs and the presence of gullies and 
swamps made some allotments unsuitable for building. Purchasers would 
have been unaware of these obstacles from a two-dimensional lithographic 
plan without a detailed relief map. 


Clint’s lithograph of St Vincent illustrates the important role that map- 
makers, lithographers and surveyors performed in commodifying the 
frontier.’ Surveyors’ maps helped familiarise the remote, little-known reaches 
of the colony. To use a term Amitav Ghosh adapted from science fiction, 
survey maps and cadastral maps ‘terraformed’ the landscape in the minds of 
urban colonials.” It presented them with a vision of the ‘limits of location’ 
cleared of what Thomas Stubbs called the ‘state of nature’. Looking at the 
map of St Vincent, the colonial gaze apprehended a comforting Euclidean 
geometry imposed upon the topography, with distances and angles measured 
out using chains and theodolites, depicting the familiarity of town centres 
protected by a boundary of suburban farms on the periphery of settlement. 


Cadastral maps transformed the land into a cultural terrain that 
conformed with the habitus of modern urban Europeans. It presented 
settlers with a ‘previsioning of occupation’.*® J.M. Drown has argued that 
the ‘work of both exploration and surveying worked ... to erase Indigenous 
geographic associations and replace them with European meanings’.*’ Real 
estate agents such as Stubbs relied on lithographic grid plans to entice 
potential buyers with a vision of an ‘improved’ landscape. For authorities, 
they represented the ‘logic of administrative power’, but, at the same time, 
they also ‘spoke to’ settlers as recognisable and authoritative extensions 
of ‘civilisation’.* 


78 Huf, ‘The Capitalist’, 427; Alexander, ‘Cartography’. 

79 Ghosh, The Nutmegs Curse, 54—6, 63: “Narratives of terraforming draw heavily on rhetoric and 
imagery of empire, envisaging space as a “frontier” to be “conquered” and “colonized”.’ 

80 Carter, The Road, 134 (see also ch. 7, esp. p. 210). 

81 Drown, ‘An Apparatus’, 5. 

82 Seddon, “The Suburban Landscape’, 150-2; Carter, The Road, 216. As Carter later pointed out, the 
‘grid survey guaranteed ... that what lay beyond resembled precisely what was already familiar’ (p. 227). 
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Thomas Stubbs’s reference to Clint in his April 1841 advertisement as the 
contact for further information about Edward Lord’s Stubley Park provides 
further grounds for assuming Clint’s familiarity with the property and its 
surroundings. In effect, his lithographic map enhanced the appeal of his own 
newly purchased 320 acres at St Vincent by extending the town limits to the 
edge of Edward Lord’s property, while giving Lord’s surrounding property 
the appearance of proximity to a bustling hub of traffic and commerce. 


Clint produced other lithographic plans for auctions in mid-1841, including 
that for the June 1841 sale of Edward Deas Thomson’s allotments at South 
Huskisson at Jervis Bay (see Chapter 4). Even though this scheme was all 
but abandoned by the 1850s, 100 years later the township was renamed 
Vincentia—a name derived from St Vincent. 


Clint after St Vincent 


In June 1841—while still the owner of the Long Beach property—Clint 
published an announcement in the Sydney press signalling his intention to 
focus on finer pursuits than real estate.** He admitted that during his seven 
years in Sydney his chosen profession of seal engraving had afforded only 
a precarious living and he had been ‘compelled to acquire other branches 
of business, by no means congenial to his taste or in unison with arts’. 
However, he was now prepared to devote his full attention to seal engraving 
for customers willing to pay promptly on completion of work.” 


It is possible that the descending ‘badness of the times’ along with the lack 
of progress in selling Lord’s suburban lots at St Vincent had made Clint 
reconsider his involvement in real estate. Yet, a series of frustrations involving 


83 The NLA holds 11 allotment plans drawn by Clint in 1841. 

84 Sydney Herald, 19 June 1841, 3; 26 June 1841, 1. 

85 Clint signed off with a somewhat misleading claim that, between 1824 and 1826, he obtained three 
successive gold Isis Medals from the Royal Society of the Arts in London for the best production in his 
field. There is a faint air of puffing in this claim. In 1824 he was one of three recipients of a Royal Society 
of the Arts gold Isis Medal in the field of ‘Medal Die and Gem Engraving’ for ‘an original intaglio of 
a head’ (Transactions of the Society, Instituted at London, for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce 43 [1825]: 366). In his father’s 1854 obituary (Art Journal, 1 January 1854, 212-13), 
Raphael is described as a ‘gem engraver’ who ‘possessed considerable talent’. In 1823, in the field of 
‘Mechanics’, he was the recipient of a ‘large silver medal, or twenty guineas’ for his ‘balanced or swinging 
masts’ (Transactions of the Society, Instituted at London, for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce 42 [1824]: 107-10). This was the same prize to which Clint referred in his self-defence after 
A. Waterman ridiculed his punt at Kangaroo Point in September 1834. Raphael also exhibited in 1817 
and 1828. See Bryan, Bryan’ Dictionary, 303. 
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lithography might have also prompted his decision. Four days before the 
newspaper announcement, Clint had lost another court action ‘of assumpsit 
for goods sold and delivered, and work and labour done’ involving the 
production of a lithograph of Melbourne for the Port Phillip Gazette. Among 
other faults, Clint had mistaken buildings for trees in the original sketch.*° 


Around this time, Clint was involved in another controversy over allegations 
of illegal copying of a lithograph he had produced of Port Nicholson, New 
Zealand, which the New Zealand Gazette and Wellington Spectator described 
as the work of ‘a most unskilful hand’. Having produced early maps of 
Melbourne, Adelaide and Port Essington, Clint appreciated the public and 
commercial interest in new settlements. He produced at least 10 lithographs 
of New Zealand territory during 1840 and 1841, but his foray into trans- 
Tasman mapping did not enhance his reputation. While containing ‘useful 
information’, they have subsequently been considered ‘clumsily drawn’ and 
he was accused of failing to ‘acknowledge his sources’.'” 


On 5 August 1841, consistent with his June notice, Clint announced that 
he had sold the lithographic part of his business to the artist and draftsman 
Mr Forbes Mudie. He also reassured clients that the ‘Seal Engraving and 
other business [would be] conducted as usual’.** Yet, Clint did not relinquish 
the lithographic trade for long.® Regardless of ‘taste’, this part of his business 
was financially more reliable than seal engraving or gem engraving. 


By December 1841, he was again advertising his lithographic services, 
announcing the recent arrival of artistic materials that ‘afforded for the 
economical conduct of business, of which out of no house out of London 
but this can offer’. He announced that while he had shut his front shop on 
George Street in December 1841,” he still operated from ‘the back building 


86 Australian, 24 June 1841, 3. 

87 ‘Colonial Lithographer as Mapmaker’, newzealandresearch.tripod.com/25-col-lithog.htm, accessed 
20 January 2023. The New Zealand Gazette and Wellington Spectator report was reprinted in the Sydney 
Monitor and Commercial Advertiser, 2 October 1840, 2. It is also quoted in Cottrell, ‘Patterns and 
Impressions’, 154-5. 

88 Sydney Herald, 5 August 1841, 3. If anything, during 1841 Clint appeared to be less discriminating 
in what he sold, and his offerings included his own nautical and scientific invention ‘the thermo- 
barometer’, as well as double-repeating telescopic theodolites and a ‘splendid six-year old grey charger’. 
89 The NLA possesses a collection of 25 of Clint’s lithographs produced for real estate auctions from 
1841 onwards. Worms and Baynton-Williams (‘Raphael Clint) document a selection of lithographic 
plans he produced for auction sales, including subdivided land. These real estate plans, including the 
1841 Long Beach plan, were produced for landowners and auctioneers between 1840 and 1845. 

90 Clint had advertised his counting house, store and shop on George Street for let or for sale of lease 
in early November. See Sydney Herald, 12 November 1841, 3. 
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of the same premise’ accessible from Abercrombie Lane. He justified this 
move on the grounds that his ‘patrons will find greater attention than could 
be paid in a larger front concern obstructed by the depraved habits of the 
workmen employed not from choice but of necessity.” More likely, he was 
trimming his expenses. 


Lack of liquidity might also have been the reason Clint sold Long Beach 
back to Hughes & Hosking in November 1841 for £200, as well as his 
decision to work for ‘prompt payment’. Having purchased Long Beach for 
£800, he would have made a substantial loss on the speculative venture if 
buyers at St Vincent reneged on their repayment schedule. 


Yet, despite receiving a number of lithographic commissions,” in October 
1842, he announced that, since the onset of the depression, he had effectively 
retired. Under the title, “THE COLONIAL FEVER’, Clint claimed that 
‘during the progress of the existing commercial epidemic, he thought 
it prudent to retire from the sphere of contagion—that seeing its worst 
agonies are past the climax, and the period of convalescence arrived, he will 
resume business in the old way’, as an ‘engraver in general, a lithographer 
and a draftsman’ from new premises at 36 Hunter Street.” 


The downturn in his mainstay income encouraged Clint to consider new 
and innovative projects. For instance, in November 1842, with possibly 
another hydrographic scheme in mind, he advertised for ‘a proper man to 
sink a well on the North Shore, through rock, as per foor.” 


91 Sydney Herald, 28 December 1841, 3. From late 1841 to early 1842, Thomas Bluett worked briefly 
for Raphael Clint. Clint possibly became acquainted with Bluett when he was producing maps of New 
Zealand in 1840—41, as Bluett was the first lithographer in Wellington. See Barton, “Thomas Bluett’. 
92 For example, in February 1842, Clint published sheets of coloured shipping signals and in 
September 1842 he claimed to be producing cadastral maps of the 19 counties. He also produced 
a limited number of real estate plans. One of these lithographs was for an 1842 plan for an estate at 
Crookhaven, near the site where, in 1840, the government advertised land under the name St Vincent 
(see Chapter 3). 

93 Sydney Morning Herald, 28 October 1842, 1. Clint signed off with one of his favourite expressions: 
‘A Rowland for an Oliver.’ While Hunter Street was his residential and business address between 
1842 and 1845, on the 1843 electoral roll he still claimed to be ‘the occupier of a dwelling-house in 
Abercrombie-place’. See Sydney Morning Herald, 6 May 1843, 2. 

94 Sydney Morning Herald, 30 November 1842, 3. In advertisements in 1840, Clint self-styled himself 
a ‘hydrographer’ (Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 2 July 1840, 1). Earlier, in 1838, 
he advertised that he planned to open a hydrographical and a geographical office (Sydney Monitor, 
22 August 1838, 3). He developed a passion for sailing while living in Glasgow, where he conceived of 
the idea of ‘balanced or swinging masts’ for yachts, which won him a Royal Society medal. A Mr Clint 
engaged his yacht Arie/ in harbour races in the early 1840s, but this was probably Mr Clint from Little 
Careening Bay, North Shore. 


5. CLINT THE ENGRAVER AND HIS SURVEY OF ST VINCENT 


In the same month, Clint announced his return to lithography through 
the imminent publication of his new plan of the City of Sydney and its 
suburbs. He mentioned this lithograph a few days later in an uncharitable 
advertisement clearly designed to undermine William Henry Wells's 
application for the position of city surveyor by questioning the accuracy of 
Wells’s similar plan of Sydney.” Along with Charles E. Langley, Wells was 
unsuccessful in his pursuit of the government position.”° 


Clint again advertised his lithographic craftsmanship in December 1842, 
when he tested the market with a book containing a thousand specimens of 
his previous plans. In this advertisement, he made rather immodest claims 
concerning the superior quality of his work and characteristically denigrated 
fellow lithographers. He had been 


specially instructed to state that in properties submitted to public 
auction where his plans have been used, the clearly defined lines and 
figures thereon, which no other establishment has, or ever will rival, 
has given a public confidence, under which all fear of deception 
having vanished from the public mind, the sales have gone off with 
equal satisfaction to the proprietors and the purchasers.” 


His work could be contrasted with those executed by other lithographers, 


where the sales have gone off in a languid half-price feeling, which 
must ever be the case where bad work and smeared lines, and 
obscured figures puzzle a bidder at the moment when he is called 
upon to make rapid mental calculations.” 


Clint warned that his ‘exquisite work’ did not come as cheap as the work of 
his ‘inferior’ competitors, because his excellence could only be assured by 
employing the best tradesmen. In Clint’s defence, competing lithographers 


95 Accusations of piracy were common within the lithographic trade at this time. In February 1842, 
both Clint and Baker simultaneously published sheets of coloured shipping signals (Zeetotaller and General 
Newspaper, 19 February 1842, 1) while a book containing cadastral maps of the 19 counties was published 
by W. Baker in 1843. The Sydney plan published by Wells coincided with Clint’s plan. See Clint’s opener 
in Sydney Morning Herald, 14 November 1842, 3; Wells's reply in Sydney Morning Herald, 15 November 
1842, 3. For Clint’s announcement of his surveys of each county, see Sydney Morning Herald, 27 September 
1842, 3. For his announcement of his plan of Sydney, see Sydney Morning Herald, 10 November 1842, 2. 
For the broader context of cartography and map-making, see Alexander, ‘Cartography’. 

96 Langley came third and Wells fourth in the City Council ballot (Australasian Chronicle, 15 July 1843, 
2). Wells was offered the position of assistant surveyor in 1849 but resigned the following year before he 
commenced work. During this period, he was alleged to have organised a fraudulent petition to the council, 
concocting fake signatures. See Peoples Advocate and New South Wales Vindicator, 17 August 1850, 2. 

97 Sydney Morning Herald, 7 December 1842, 3. 

98 Sydney Morning Herald, 7 December 1842, 3. 
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were not beyond puffing the matchless nature of their skills. Did Clint 
believe there was a market for a 1,000-specimen manuscript of his work? 
More likely, he produced this advertisement as an excuse to denigrate his 
competitors and blow his own trumpet.” 


During 1843, with encouragement from the newly formed Sydney Salting 
Company, Clint sought a new avenue of business, inventing an apparatus for 
curing meats that could ‘salt beef thoroughly in three minutes’.!°° No more 
was heard of the commercialisation of Clint’s invention, despite a promised 
public exhibition of the process and a display of the meat at the offices of 
the Sydney Morning Herald. However, in September 1843 he did exhibit 
cured mutton hams at the Australian Floral and Horticultural Exhibition.” 


By December 1843, Clint was again candidly describing his financial 
difficulties.” While continuing to execute his lithographic and engraving 
orders, ‘in a style of elegance not to be excelled by any house in Europe’, 
he pleaded ‘monetary distress’ as a result of ‘having been almost wholly 
unemployed’ during the previous two years. He then repeated the threat that 
those wishing to avail themselves of his services should do so immediately, 
as he found it ‘requisite to quit the colony at a very early date, in search of 
that employment which cannot be expected here’. He warned patrons that 
‘no person will remain in the colony to supply his place’.'° 


It is possible that when Clint complained of ‘unemployment’, he had in mind 
his seal engraving services—the art he considered his preferred business. 
Lithography was merely a means to tidy him over between engagements in 
his only meaningful employment: practising his chosen art of engraving. 
Unfortunately, the halcyon days of the late 1830s, when a mixed clientele 
comprising upwardly mobile emancipists and wealthy elite could be relied 
upon as patrons of his heraldic designs, were over. During the depression, 
there was undoubtedly an even smaller clientele for discretionary items 
requiring engraving. Clint was commissioned in 1844 to produce a seal for 
the District Council of Parramatta, although he delivered one on a much 
larger-sized die than the council intended, due to imprecise specifications.'™ 


99 Sydney Morning Herald, 7 December 1842, 3. 

100 Australian, 13 July 1842, 2; 5 April 1843, 2; Sun and New South Wales Independent Press, 1 April 
1843, 3; Sydney Morning Herald, 1 April 1843, 2. 

101 Australian, 13 September 1843, 3. 

102 Sydney Morning Herald, 11 December 1843, 3. However, the NLA possesses eight lithographs 
produced by Clint for auctioneers during the two years he claimed to be ‘almost wholly unemployed’. 
103 Sydney Morning Herald, 11 December 1843, 3. 

104 Parramatta Chronicle and Cumberland General Advertiser, 3 February 1844, 2. 
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The depression had reduced even the clientele demanding lithographed real 
estate plans. He never again came close to the productivity he maintained 
before 1841. By 1844, he kept his lithographic business afloat by branching 
out to satirical designs depicting political issues of the day, including land 
regulation, squatting and the boiling down of livestock.' 


Yet, “Clint the Engraver’ remained a well-known public figure. An 1845 
poem entitled “The Mayor’s Fancy Ball’ contained the stanza: 


At last, when hope began to waver 

The news came out, that Clint the Engraver 
Was labouring secretly, but hard 

In getting up a fancy card. 1% 

Around this time, the Clints were rearranging their domestic 
arrangements, with Mary Ann raising her public profile. While she had 
held a stock of pret-a-porter items for sale ever since their arrival in Sydney, 
she now began advertising her craftwork.'” Freeing time for herself, in 
August 1844, she had advertised for a cook who would also be ‘required 
to do part of the washing, and to assist in the general work of the house’ in 
Hunter Street.” At the beginning of 1845, she informed the public that 
she had made arrangements with a ‘first-class English dressmaker’ to solicit 
‘a share of the patronage of the Ladies of Sydney, trusting her well-known 
punctuality in matters of business will be appreciated in these trying times’. 
She also had available affordable ready-to-wear dresses and caps. 


In October 1845, Clint again posted his regret that ongoing lack of 
business would soon force him not only to leave his chosen profession, but 
also to leave ‘the people of these Colonies without any probability of any 
equal talent supplying his place for many years to come’.'” Fully aware 
that his ‘elegant arts’ were out of step with colonists’ capacity to purchase 
discretionary goods and services, he delivered the following warning: 


105 Neville, ‘Printmakers’, 66, 87-8. These ‘political sketches’ were co-published with E.D. Barlow. 
See ‘8 Political Lithographic Cartoons, Mostly by Edward Winstanley, 1844, Raphael Clint & Edward 
Barlow Publishers’, State Library of NSW. Barlow’s name is on three, and Clint’s name on three. See also 
Sydney Morning Herald, 8 May 1844, 3. 

106 Sydney Morning Herald, 14 April 1845, 2. 

107 Australian, 1 January 1845, 1. It was not uncommon for Sydney women to operate businesses during 
this period. See Bishop, Minding. In 1835, a woman named Sarah Whittington was charged and convicted 
of stealing a muslin cap valued at 4s. from the Clints shop, then in King Street. In evidence, Clint stated 
that his wife ‘keeps caps and articles of wearing apparel’. The Clints also hired an employee to assist her 
at that time. See Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, 25 October 1835, 3; Sydney Gazette, 
24 October 1835, 3. 

108 Sydney Morning Herald, 29 August 1844, 6. 

109 Australian, 2, 4, 7 and 9 October 1845, 2; Sentinel, 8, 15 and 22 October 1845, 1. 
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It appears to R. C. that as the colonists, are recovering from disaster, 
they are pushing to the extreme of barbarism by a mistaken economy: 
for without a taste for Art, Science, and Literature, themselves and 
their families must become mere savages! Let such as desire to 
escape this disgrace, patronize the Arts generally, and R. Clint in 
particular—Mark! No delay! ° 


This announcement reinforces the impression that Clint considered seal 
engraving as his source of ‘employment’. Nine days later, he put up for 
sale three lithographic presses, one large copperplate and several tons of 
lithographic stones, appended to a notice that lack of business meant he 
was ‘positively proceeding to India this season’. In the meantime, those 
neglecting to take advantage of the ‘matchless style’ of his seal engraving 
‘may thank themselves for the sufferings they will have to endure after 
his departure’. !"! 


It also transpired that in 1845 Clint had written to a stranger he found in 
London’s Pigots Directory requesting that they find him a young stone seal 
engraver who would emigrate and buy his business. Clint would then retire 
to England. In this unsolicited letter, he presented a picture of the colony 
through rose-tinted glasses, claiming that a young man could maintain the 
same lifestyle in Sydney as London on one-quarter the income. He hoped, 
rather optimistically, that a ‘clever young man could be encouraged to 
emigrate ‘in a week or a month after the receipt hereof’.''? He also confessed 
to this stranger that he had made his fortune in Sydney but lost it all in 
speculation. It is probable that he was alluding to his reversal of fortune after 
his St Vincent venture in 1841. 


The recipient of the letter forwarded it to an acquaintance in Sydney ‘for 
veracity and authenticity’, and this person subsequently published it along 
with a commentary in the Citizen shaming Clint for writing ‘a piece of 
gross imposition and a ‘mendacious fabrication’ of the economic conditions 
facing the colony, given that even a lithographer ‘with the most respectable 
connexions’ was ‘barely able to exist’. Luring a young person out under such 
false pretences was an act of ‘heartless avarice." 


110 Australian, 2, 4,7 and 9 October 1845, 2; Sentinel, 8, 15 and 22 October 1845, 1. 

111 Bell’ Life in Sydney and Sporting Reviewer, 11 October 1845, 3. 

112 Citizen, 6 February 1847, 3. 

113 Citizen, 6 February 1847, 3. The lithographer mentioned with the ‘respectable connexions’ was 
John Allen, a former apprentice of Clint, not Clint himself. 
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Yet, at the same time that he was planning to sail for India, Clint was 
considering returning to his hydrographic skills for employment. In October 
1845, he advertised a public lecture in Maitland entitled “The Pathology 
of Rivers of the Whole World, Having a Direct Reference to the Absurdity of 
the Present Operations on the Hunter’, along with an exhibition of ‘Plans 
and Models, &c, in IIlustration’.''4 In March 1846, Clint apologised to 
the people of Maitland for having cancelled the lecture due to ‘a flush of 
business’.''? However, by then, flushes were rare hands. 


This letter of apology to the citizens of Maitland outlined the argument 
of his lecture in which he opposed the use of a steam-driven river dredge 
at Maitland and proposed instead a cheaper alternative that would turn 
mudbanks into meadows. Perhaps embellishing his Bridgewater days a 


decade before, he recalled 


a wide expanse of nauseous mud converted into the blithesome 
meadow, and where frogs and curlews uttered their melancholy cry, 
the careless infant and its jocund lovely nurse sport the live long day, 
and the lowing herds, &c., &c., &c., make the air resound with the 
busy joys of human life." 


Clint the surveyor was again envisaging the rank ‘state of nature’ 
transformed into a ‘civilised’ idyll. One newspaper respondent suspected 
that Clint was ‘trying it on for a Government berth’, which—given his 
financial predicament—was not beyond the realm of possibility. Otherwise 
he thought Clint’s letter ‘lengthy and unintelligible’. "7 


The cancellation of the lecture occurred in the midst of a deterioration in 
the Clint? domestic affairs. In March 1846, Mary Ann took Raphael to 
court, suing for maintenance. After lengthy representations from both sides, 
the bench awarded Mary Ann 12s. 6d. per week, paid monthly.: In July, 
Mary Ann offered her domestic or business services: 


114 Maitland Mercury and Hunter River General Advertiser, 18 October 1845, 3. 

115 Maitland Mercury and Hunter River General Advertiser, 18 March 1846, 1. 

116 Maitland Mercury and Hunter River General Advertiser, 18 March 1846, 1. 

117 Maitland Mercury and Hunter River General Advertiser, 21 March 1846, 3. 

118 See Bells Life in Sydney and Sporting Reviewer, 28 March 1846, 3, under the title of ‘Matrimonial 
Comfort’. The maintenance was to be paid to John Wearin, chief inspector of police. 
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MRS. CLINT will be happy to render her services in domestic 
management, or to assist in business; salary would be a secondary 
consideration, provided the treatment was kind; or to attend a lady 
to India or England. Painful domestic circumstances compel Mrs. 
C. to resort to some means of procuring a respectable subsistence." 


Straitened times continued to follow Clint, along with more acrimony 
with other lithographers and map-makers. In April 1846, a series of 
advertisements and letters were exchanged when Clint accused a surveyor, 
John Jones, of publishing a ‘spurious map of Dr Leichhardt’s travels’. Clint 
informed the public that he was preparing a correct map of the expedition, 
a claim that was counter argued by Jones and his booksellers. Jones went 
to the trouble of waiting upon Leichhardt to receive his sanction, which 
was more—his booksellers pointed out—‘than can be said of R. Clint’s 
forthcoming production’. The booksellers, alive to Clints modus operandi, 
also warned that they had ‘no objection to R. Clint or any one else puffing 
his goods, but cannot permit it to be done at the expense of the reputation 
of others’. This was followed by another court appearance, in August 
1846, where Clint accused an assistant, William Orr, of stealing two gold 
seals. The case was dismissed. '?! 


On 2 January 1847, Clint joined the ‘unhappy band’ of insolvents, with 
with his assets of £69 unable to cover his debts of £101 6s. 2d. The court 
allowed Clint to keep his “Wearing Apparel and engraving tools’, subject to 
the payment of a £2 schedule filing charge." 


The details of his insolvency schedule give some indication of Clint’s 
personal and professional life at this stage.'* First, it was clear that he 
remained estranged from Mary Ann, who was in possession of his household 
furniture, which accounted for £50 of his £69 assets. There was no report of 
the bailiffs seizing this furniture, meaning creditors would receive very little 
in the pound as a dividend. 


119 Sydney Morning Herald, 8 July 1846, 3. The advertisement was signed by “Mrs Clint’ and ‘Letters 
addressed, pre-paid, care of Mr. Smith, Optician, 671, Lower George-street’. 

120 For Clint’s advertisement, see Sydney Morning Herald, 8 April 1846, 1. Jones’s response appeared in 
the Sydney Morning Herald (8 April 1846, 3); the booksellers’ response appeared on page 1 of the same 
issue and was repeated on 11 and 13 April. Clint’s map can be found in the State Library of NSW. 

121 Bell’ Life in Sydney and Sporting Reviewer, 29 August 1946, 3. 

122 The ‘unhappy band’ was a phrase in a poem by E.H.M. ‘[w]ritten by the author during the 
depression in 1843’. See Port Phillip Gazette and Settlers Journal, 11 February 1846, 4. 

123 Clint’s insolvency file is held at State Records Authority NSW, INX-10-5567, item 1601, NRS- 
13654-1-[2/8805]-1601. See also NSW Government Gazette, 19 January 1847, 87; Sydney Chronicle, 
23 January 1847, 2. 
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Second, had Clint not been so litigious, the balance of his debt to assets 
would have been reduced from £32 6s. 2d. to 8s. 8d.—his debt included 
£31 17s. 6d. in ‘judgments’ and ‘law costs’! Third, had he also been more 
parsimonious with his advertising in the Sydney Morning Herald, another 
£18 owed to Kemp and Fairfax would had been removed from his debt. 
However, as this chapter amply illustrates, Raphael Clint’s public identity 
would barely exist without litigation and self-advertisement. Fourth, it is 
clear that he continued to conduct business with his bitter rival W.H. Wells, 
whom Clint admitted he owed £2 10s. for ‘wages’, though Wells swore by 
his own affidavit that he was owed £4 10s. for ‘work and labour done’. Fifth, 
in his list of assets, Clint claimed that he owned around ‘five hundred sheep 
of which I cannot at present obtain any account not being able to find the 
parties to whose care they were entrusted—worth £300’. The court ruled 
this ovine asset inadmissible.'” 


Finally, given the limited value of his allowable assets, it is possible that Clint 
calculated—dquite literally—that he had nothing to lose through taking the 
path of insolvency. As Chapter 8 will show, critics of the insolvency law felt 
that many people who filed an insolvency schedule did so more to advantage 
themselves than those to whom they were indebted. 


Soon after, on 29 January, Clint left Sydney, sailing aboard the Mazeppa 
and arriving in Adelaide on 8 February.'?° His intention was unclear, but 
he soon returned and, in March, announced that he had relinquished 
his copperplate printing materialsk—which had not appeared on his 
insolvency schedule—to the merchant and printer Mr James T. Grocott.'”” 
He maintained his engraving business and in May was advertising his 
services from new premises on George Street, claiming ‘his business 
is conducted as usual’, though at rates cut by 80 per cent due to ‘the still 
continuing depression’.'*8 


124 These judgements were for Mr Robertson of Market Wharf (£10), Mrs Waller of Church Hill (£6), 
Mr Wolfe of George Street (£3 7s. 6d.), two judgements for Mr Burgers and Lochhead (£4), and law 
costs owed to Mr Stenhouse and Hardy of Elizabeth Street (£7). 

125 State Records Authority NSW, INX-10-5567, item 1601, NRS-13654-1-[2/8805]-1601. 

126 South Australian, 12 February 1847, 4. 

127 Sydney Morning Herald, 8 March 1847, 1. It is possible that Clint sold this equipment prior to filing 
his schedule in order to have control over cash to use as he, rather than the court, saw fit. As for his duration 
in Adelaide, Clint still had unclaimed letters waiting for him on 10 and 13 March, according to the Sydney 
Morning Herald. 

128 Australian, 22 April 1847, 1; Sentinel, 20 May 1847, 3. Clint’s office at 478 George Street was also 
his new residence. In his insolvency schedule, he had claimed his ‘working tools’ were of ‘little or no 
value—say £1’. This was why the Insolvency Court had allowed him to keep these tools. 
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By June, ‘R Clint, of great professional notoriety’, again informed the public 
that he was ‘anxious to return to England for a while’.'”? His prices remained 
reduced by 80 per cent, but ‘procrastination, being the thief of time’ meant 
that Clint could not ‘help laughing in his sleeve, at the dejection of persons, 
who may have delayed their orders (stonily) until his departure. ° 


Clint’s projected return to England was another empty threat to the 
citizens of Sydney. Two months later he was advertising for a couple of 
apprentices.'*! By now he was operating out of the engraver H.C. Jervis’s 
premises at 333 Pitt Street.” He was granted his discharge from bankruptcy 
on 25 November 1847." 


In March 1848 he produced his last real estate plan for Thomas Stubbs, by 
now the city auctioneer of Sydney. The commission was for the subdivision 
of Kellick’s Wharf, at the northern end of Sussex Street.!™ He also produced 
a well-received map of the eastern coast from Port Phillip to Wide Bay, 
promising to extend his survey to the Torres Strait—another frontier 
interest that had occupied him since the 1830s. In addition, between June 
and September 1848, brief advertisements appeared in the Sydney Daily 
Advertiser for his seal engraving, drafting and lithography services.’ 


129 Sydney Morning Herald, 16 June 1847, 1. 

130 Sydney Morning Herald, 16 June 1847, 1. 

131 Sydney Morning Herald, 11 August 1847, 1: “TO PARE the above vignettes, this was not the general 
perception of most interviewees, who took a kinder view. A senior ICT 
auditor (Person AA, NSW) argued that these are ‘good people’ and ‘they 
want to do the right thing’; they place accountability on the framework 
that forces people down this path. This was a view supported by a CIO 
(Person L, NZ), who claimed the framework ‘encourages optimism’. 
However, a senior project manager (Person N, NZ) argued that this 
optimism meets a rapid reality check once the project starts, leading to a 
realisation of ‘my god, how did we end up in such a terrible space?’. 


The literature and the data from the elite interviews indicate that delusional 
optimism is almost a natural reaction when so much is unknown, and there 
is then eternal optimism that ‘we can do it’. Citing more than 20 years of 
experience on large government ICT software projects, an IQA (Person C, 
NSW) argued that this has always been the case. Regardless of how many 
times people have done it before, they ‘always come up with a time less than 
it will take, and always come up with a cost of less than it will cost’. 


A CIO (Person G, APS) argued that in preparing forecasts people are 
‘overly optimistic, ill-informed, or not informed, really, just [going on] 
a gut instinct’. 
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I was challenged by several interviewees about overoptimism, as they argued 
it is important to be enthusiastic and optimistic. However, as a senior 
executive (Person BM, Tas.) noted, the problem is when optimism loses 


touch with the reality of the task ahead. 


The interviewees were asked whether they utilised a specific method when 
preparing forecasts. Two senior ICT assurance officers (Person Z, NSW, 
& Person AE, APS) and a CIO (Person G, NZ) argued that there is no 
jurisdictional standard for preparing forecasts, with these largely developed 
independently within agencies. A senior project manager (Person N, NZ) 
claimed that, in the absence of any formal jurisdictional method, the default 
is ‘past experience’. Part of the problem with this approach, according to 
a senior ICT assurance officer (Person T, NZ), is a dependency on such 
‘experience’ when it is not widespread: ‘I have been doing this for 17 years 
in the public sector, we just do not have enough experienced people.’ 


A senior executive (Person B, NSW), who was involved in the planning 
and forecasting for a major human resources (HR) replacement program, 
claimed that the process is not ‘sophisticated’ and is undertaken to provide 
a figure within a time frame rather than investigating all aspects before 
making an estimation. One senior project manager (Person M, NZ) said 
they generally utilise ‘brainstorming’ sessions, while another (Person P, NZ) 
claimed that when forecasting ICT projects, agencies are simply ‘left on 
their own’ to work out how to do it. 


Interviewees claimed that where vendors were involved, their propriety 
tools were utilised; however, there was also some evidence that agencies/ 
projects had utilised various industry standard forecasting methods. These 
included quantitative risk analysis’ (Person R, Senior ICT assurance, NZ), 
investment logic mapping’ (Person P, Senior project manager, NZ), and 
the Monte Carlo? simulation method (Person O, CIO, NZ). Tempering 


1 According to Meyer (2015), there are ‘three risk elements that concern project management: 
Schedule—will the project be completed within the planned time frame? Cost—will the project be 
completed within the allocated budget? Performance—will the output from the project satisfy the 
business and technical goals of the project? Where possible, these risks should be quantified to enable 
the project team to develop effective mitigation strategies for the risks, or to include appropriate 
contingencies in the project estimate.’ 

2 ‘Investment Logic Mapping (ILM) is a technique to ensure that robust discussion and thinking is 
done up-front, resulting in a sound problem definition, before solutions are identified and before any 
investment decision is made’ (The Treasury 2021). 

3 ‘Monte Carlo simulations are used to model the probability of different outcomes in a process 
that cannot easily be predicted due to the intervention of random variables. It is a technique used to 
understand the impact of risk and uncertainty in prediction and forecasting models’ (Kenton 2022). 
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this, a CIO (Person S, NZ) argued that effective use of these methods 
required extensive experience and represented another missing capability. 
Additionally, a senior executive (Person E, NSW) claimed these methods 
commonly require past metrics to be useful, but these have not been kept, 
so in effect ‘nobody even knows if they have been getting it wrong for the 
past 10 years’. 


ACIO (Person AH, Vic.) argued that formalised forecasting methods in ICT 
have ‘never worked’ as there are too many organisational factors that vary 
in cost and complexity, so reference class forecasting (RCF) is unsuitable. 
Supporting this perspective, a senior ICT assurance officer (Person AF, Vic.) 
argued that the use of RCF on large ICT projects is impractical because 
of the difficulty of identifying similar projects given these organisational 
variances. 


There was one consistently expressed perspective: regardless of the 
forecasting method employed, it remains an inaccurate science and is 
influenced by individual perceptions, organisational factors, and the data 
entered, meaning the models can be played to create a figure (Person G, 
CIO, APS). For a final word on the application and suitability of forecasting 
methods, Ofer Zwikael, academic and Associate Editor of the /nternational 
Journal of Project Management, claims there is no common agreement on 
the effectiveness of methods and tools, nor is there sufficient evidence to 
support their effectiveness. Zwikael concludes that, given the effort required, 
‘for governments to take this on in earnest, they will need evidence that it 
actually will provide benefit’. 


The interviewees were asked whether they sought collaboration when 
planning, either internally or externally. The prevalent response was that 
collaboration is uncommon and impeded by competitiveness between 
jurisdictional agencies. Attempts by Tasmania to collaborate with 
larger jurisdictions such as New South Wales were resisted and the latter 
acted in an elitist ‘big brother’ manner (Person BM, Senior executive); as a 
result, Tasmania tended to liaise with other small jurisdictions. A senior 
project manager (Person AB, APS) described collaboration within the 
Australian Public Service as almost non-existent and said the APS is 
‘fractured and becoming more fractured’. They cited an example of where 
they thought their project team was being proactive by approaching another 
APS team beginning a similar project and offering to help, ‘just to share 
experiences’, but the response was ‘they didn’t want to know, [and] in effect, 
told us to piss off’. 
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The only regular, though independently initiated, cross-agency collaboration 
came from Tasmania and the Northern Territory, for which it was argued 
that due to their small size they tended to reach out to other agencies as a 
matter of course, with a Tasmanian senior executive (Person BM) saying this 
is something they always do in planning. 


However, there is some evidence that limited collaboration external to 
the jurisdiction has been employed, generally with positive impacts. 
The Australian Taxation Office used collaboration with other tax offices 
internationally to good effect in planning (see Box 5.6). Stats NZ participates 
in a collaborative quartet with the Australian, UK, and Canadian statistics 
agencies in which they discuss issues with their respective censuses to aid 
future planning. For example, the Australian team shared experiences 
from the troubled 2016 Census that were then factored into New 
Zealand’s planning for its next census (Persons X & Y, Senior executives, 
NZ). A Tasmanian senior executive (Person BM) cited a current project 
implementing a service-specific software for which they approached several 
other Australian agencies because of commonality to understand what went 
wrong and right and learn from that experience. They claimed these agencies 
were supportive, the lessons were applied in Tasmania to great effect, and it 
was planned to keep this collaboration permanently as a form of user group. 
All these initiatives, however, were the result of independent actions rather 
than a standard guideline or process. 


The literature review highlighted the importance of seeking an ‘outside’ 
view to provide a comparison when preparing forecasts. The interviewees 
were asked whether this method was utilised. In the Australian Public 
Service, a senior ICT assurance officer (Person AD) said that one of 
the recommended Gershon (2008) reforms was the introduction of IT 
benchmarking, but this had fallen by the wayside. A senior project manager 
(Person P NZ) said this was ‘not normal’ and ‘[w]e would be lucky to look 
outside the [agency], let alone outside the sector’. 


A senior ICT assurance officer (Person T, NZ) claimed that the resistance 
to looking for external comparisons is due to a view that the public sector, 
or even an agency, is ‘unique in some way’, so there is no point looking 
elsewhere for comparisons as they will not be of benefit. They stated that 
this insular view ‘takes away some ability to think outside and think about 
all of the potential value you can capture from other views’. 
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There is isolated evidence of individuals implementing such strategies. 
A senior project manager (Person M, NZ) stated they had engaged the 
services of a ‘big five’ company on a previous project to independently review 
estimates based on their experience with similar projects. A senior executive 
(Person BM, Tas.) said that as part of the planning process they went to an 
international event attended by many organisations using the same solution 
and met with many to discuss their experience, which was freely provided. 
These learnings were then incorporated effectively into the forecast. In New 
South Wales, a senior ICT assurance officer (Person Z) claimed there is 
intent to include an independent expert on a review panel—for example, 
for a payroll project, they will include a payroll specialist to provide an 
outside view. 


Lessons learned (LL) reports are a common requirement, usually at the 
completion of projects, within both the Australian and the New Zealand 
public sectors. An LL report is also a PRINCE2 requirement to enable an 
organisation to learn and reduce the chances of these issues being repeated.‘ 
There is a history of these or similar reports being produced throughout the 
public sector, typically including lessons from the planning and forecasting 
processes. The elite interviewees were asked about their use of LL reports 
and their effectiveness for future projects. The common perspective was 
that they have not been effective, nor have they had a positive influence 
on forecasting. 


There was a view that LL reports are prepared to comply with a methodology 
but there is no organisational process to put them to effective use in future 
projects. A CIO (Person AI, Vic.) said they were ‘simply a tick in a box [or a] 
bureaucratic necessity’. They said even the agency that produces the report 
is unsure of ‘what they are going to do with ir’. 


A CIO (Person AK, Vic.) argued that while there may be an intention to 
apply the lessons to planning for future projects, it simply ‘does not happer’. 
They said the primary reasons for this were the lack of a single source of 
information and the fact the reports were seen as a project artefact rather 
than a tool for future projects. 


4 ‘Lessons Report’, PRINCE2 Wiki, available from: prince2.wiki/management-products/lessons-report/. 
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A senior ICT auditor (Person AA, NSW) ‘was certain’ that LL reports are not 
utilised in planning and no one makes a ‘serious effort’ to do so. They cited 
instances where a recent projects LL report was simply a replica of several 
previous ones, all highlighting the same issues. That view was supported 
by a senior executive (Person K, NZ), who stated that ‘people do not look 
at past reviews’, as evidenced by the same mistakes being made repeatedly. 
To support these perspectives, Table 5.1 highlights key lessons learned from 
planning and forecasting by three large New Zealand ICT projects spanning 
17 years, in which there is much commonality. 


Table 5.1 Comparison of New Zealand lessons learned over 17 years 


INCIS lessons learned 
(Small 2000) 


Novopay lessons learned 
(Jack & Wevers 2013) 


JBMS lessons learned 
(Deloitte 2017: 11-12) 


Assurance (pp. 147-48): 
The timeliness and 
applicability of assurance 
advice should be critically 
reviewed in total by 
monitoring agencies. 


Assurance (p. 71): Did not 
encompass the entire 
project and was not 
provided continually. 


Assurance: Plan and 
monitor the effectiveness 
of assurance. 


Planning (pp. 55, 207): 
There was a lack of long- 
and short-term planning, 
and of an integrated 
technology and business 
change plan. 


Lifecycle planning 

(pp. 39, 43): Neither the 
ministry nor the vendor 
recognised the impact of 
the organisational change 
as the project progressed 
and both were ill prepared 
for the expertise required. 
Sectoral readiness 

was poor. 


Lifecycle planning: 

Plan how your methods, 
processes, skills, and 
resources must change as 
you move through program 
phases. 


Contract (pp. 53, 140): 

A fixed or capped price 
contract for the whole of 
a large IT project should 
normally be avoided. The 
level of sophistication in 
the contract dictated a 
need for a formal, clear, 
and separate contract 
management function 
within New Zealand Police. 


Commercials/contract 
(pp. 36, 67): The ministry 
did not have the 
commercial experience 
to manage the project. 
There was poor practice 
in the management of 
project schedules and 
deliverables. 


Commercials: Agree on 

a contract that allows 

you to regularly monitor 
progress against business 
outcomes. 


Requirements (pp. 29, 
133-34): Business process 
re-engineering was critical 
to obtain INCIS benefits. 
The process was poorly 
managed and the budget 
did not reflect the cost of 
the changes. 


Requirements (p. 37): 
The gathering of user 
requirements was poorly 
managed and there was 
no appreciation of the 
requirements. 


Requirements: It is vital 
to fully understand the 
scope across every 
agency and agree on 
business outcomes and 
requirements before 
procuring, designing, and 
building the solution. 
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INCIS lessons learned Novopay lessons learned | JBMS lessons learned 
(Small 2000) (Jack & Wevers 2013) (Deloitte 2017: 11-12) 
Delivery (p. 80): The life Delivery (p. 39): The Delivery methodology: 

of the project should decision to remove a A phased delivery 
normally be limited to staged rollout was ill should be considered to 
one year. Any project advised, counter to good effectively mitigate scope 
planned to take longer practice, and exposed and delivery risks. 

must be in modules and, users to serious risks and 

on the completion of issues. 


each module, a decision 
can be made to modify 
technology to meet the 


position. 

Leadership (p. 109): Leadership (p. 81): No Leadership commitment: 
Projects are more likely evidence of the sustained | It is vital for strategic 

to suffer if the chief and focused attention transformation efforts 
executive does not on the project from the to be actively led from 
oversee the governance ministry’s leaders that the top. 

and management of the would have been expected. 

project. 


Notes: The Integrated National Crime Investigation System (INCIS) was a New Zealand 
Police project. Novopay is the name given to the project to implement a payroll solution 
and services for the New Zealand Ministry of Education and is the subject of a case 
study in Chapter 6. The Joint Border Management System (JBMS) was a project for the 
New Zealand Customs Service. 


Source: Compiled by author. 


Perspectives from the Australian Public Service are interesting as the APS 
has been the subject of two major reports into large projects—by Gershon 
(2008) and Shergold (2015)—with each making recommendations for how 
to improve planning. Hence, APS staff were asked about these reports and 
how they were factored into future planning. In summary, it seems they 
were ignored. A senior ICT assurance officer (Person AD, APS) argued that 
Gershon ‘was done and dusted’ and there was no monitoring of the reforms, 
and concluded that ‘some might say we have actually gone backwards since’. 


A CIO (Person AI, Vic.) with both public and private sector experience 
compared the use of LL reports in each. In their private sector role, 
LL reports are completed after a major incident, analysing it and identifying 
causes that must be addressed in future projects. Person AI said this was 
not their experience in the public sector. A senior partner (Person AL in a 
large consulting firm agreed that a team reviews all aspects of each project, 
including how effective their estimating tools were in the planning stage; 
these are adjusted accordingly and applied to future projects. 
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Another common perspective was that written LL reports are ineffective 
on their own, as there is a reliance on the project to independently locate 
and interpret the findings. A senior ICT assurance officer (Person AS, NT) 
argued that ‘it is very difficult to put [experience] down on paper’. 


Person AS stated they therefore tend to encourage verbal communication 
and explanation of the issues among the project teams. This was also the 
case in Tasmania, where a senior executive (Person BM) said experiences 
and learnings are typically verbally communicated as this provides for 
better interaction and interpretation. This approach was supported by a 
senior project manager (Person AA, APS), who argued that the true value of 
lessons learned is when that experience is passed on via verbal collaboration 
with the project team; however, this was tempered by their perspective that 
this practice is rare. However, there is evidence of initiatives to address this 
issue, with a senior ICT assurance officer (Person Z) from New South Wales 
stating that their unit, with jurisdiction-wide responsibilities, is ‘harvesting 
this information’ with the intent to eventually ‘systemise’ and share it. 


For a final word on the failure of LL reports, former bank CIO David Boyle 
argued that they are typically produced at the end of a large project as part 
of a post-implementation review, which can be many years after the project 
started and largely reflect what went wrong. Boyle argues that they do not 
aid a project at all, nor the many others that may have started in the interim, 
as the horse has already bolted. He said this reveals another benefit of agile 
delivery: learning is continuous and timely with each component. 


There was also a belief that the customisation of packaged software has a 
major impact on the ability to forecast with accuracy. A CIO (Person S, NZ) 
argued that the cost of customisation is rarely considered or understood in 
detail during initial forecasts, so the future costs of support and upgrades 
are also generally ignored. Hence, while the project starts with an ‘intent’ to 
implement a standard software package and adapt organisational processes 
to suit, it in fact morphs into software to suit existing processes. The 
problem in these instances for the project and the organisation is that the 
initial forecast is made against the original intent. A senior ICT auditor 
(Person AA, NSW) added to this perspective by arguing that customisation 
is really only changing technology—at additional cost and complexity and 
‘certainly reducing if not completely decimating any benefits’. Piccoli argued 
that customisation was one of the major issues with the LMBR program: 
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‘That is probably the mistake they made. They are making an IT system fit 
a complex system instead of simplifying the system and then bringing in an 
IT system that would fit this.’ 


To address this issue, a senior ICT assurance officer (Person T, NZ) suggested 
the organisation should ‘standardise’ processes as much as possible upfront, 
before the project starts, so that customisation is reduced. However, other 
interviewees indicated that while this is logical, it is difficult to implement. 
ACIO (Person AH, Vic.) said that while everyone acknowledges the need to 
minimise customisation, it is difficult as organisational change must happen 
within a time frame suitable to the project. Citing their involvement in 
a HR/payroll project, a senior executive (Person B, NSW) cited these time 
constraints as one reason so many customisations are made: ‘[I]t is easier to 
tack it on than change the organisation.’ 


However, a CIO (Person S, NZ) argued that it is possible to address 
customisation impacts, and alternatives, if there is executive support. They 
gave an example of an existing, heavily customised integrated business 
package being replaced with a ‘pure-vanilla alternative package. This was 
‘a bit tricky’, as some processes and existing features ‘disappeared’, and the 
business had to learn to operate with the new solution, but it was successful. 
There was evidence from Tasmania that customisation impacts are managed. 
A senior executive (Person BM, Tas.) cited a project where the customisation 
of the solution was discouraged from the outset and a change to business 
processes was pursued. Where this could not be done, a configuration 
option was the next alternative. Only if no alternative was possible was 
customisation considered, and this was kept to a minimum. These were the 
only two examples cited of successfully dealing with organisational change 
instead of customisation. 


A final perspective on the unintended consequences of customisation is 
the impact not on the organisation, but on the project vendor. A senior 
executive (Person B, NSW) argued that part of the problem is that at the 
planning and forecasting stage neither the organisation nor the vendor has 
full knowledge of the processes in the legacy system. Processes are integrated 
over decades, resulting in many unplanned changes and the flow-on of 
impacts to cost and schedules. An IQA (Person C, NSW) cited an example 
where the software provider had more than 300 people engaged just to deal 
with changes to the solution required by the agency/project. The project 
eventually collapsed under this weight and the vendor walked away, happier 
to pay a financial penalty than to continue. 
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While there was evidence from the elite interviewees of an assurance 
process for the business case/project plan and its forecasts, there was also 
a common perception that this is poorly undertaken—for several reasons. 
First, organisational factors influence not only the preparation but also the 
assurance of forecasts. In a discussion with a senior partner (Person AL) of 
a large international consulting firm, an example was raised of the great 
effort a firm had put into planning and estimating for part of a large project 
involving many hours of work and a detailed summary of time, resources, 
and cost. It was peer-reviewed within the firm, as was normal practice, and 
within the project team and was praised for its detail. On presentation, 
the program's general manager, after a quick glance at the total cost page, 
pushed the document back across the table, saying: ‘[I]t is too expensive, 
change it!’ The trouble was the same outcome was still required. 


Second, the detail required in a plan for a large ICT software project is 
part of the problem in effectively assuring forecasts. An IQA (Person C, 
NSW) asked how anyone could be expected to thoroughly review a 
‘six-inch-high document’ and clearly understand all of the complexities 
and interdependencies, risks, what is to be delivered, and the cost and 
time frame. 


The third reason was the effectiveness of gateway reviews. These are a 
common, though not universal, assurance process across the Australian 
and New Zealand public sectors and are a much-hyped initiative. It can 
be argued that the New Zealand and Victorian sectors are world leaders 
in the implementation of gateway reviews. The interviewees’ perspectives 
on these reviews and their effectiveness as an assurance tool, particularly at 
project approval, were varied, with a senior ICT assurance officer (Person T, 
NZ) saying the ‘feedback had been mixed’. The general perspective is that 
while gateways serve as an external review method, their effectiveness in 
the assurance of large ICT project forecasts is doubtful. A CIO (Person S, 
NZ) argued that part of the problem is that assurance of forecasts provides 
feedback based on the assumptions and information provided by the project 
team. Person S sums up this limitation: ‘[T]here is a reasonable check ... 
but it is only as good as the information that is on the table on the day.’ 


Last, the role and effectiveness of jurisdictional central agencies in the 
assurance process vary, as does understanding of the central agency’s role 
and initiatives. In New Zealand, this role is clearly understood; however, 
in the Australian Public Service it is not so clear. A senior ICT assurance 
officer (Person AD, APS) said that one role of the DTA is to provide a third- 
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party independent review on plans and forecasts and give ‘frank and fearless 
advice’. It is of some concern that no other APS interviewee highlighted the 
DTAss role as an assurance provider. The second issue with the effectiveness 
of central agency assurance here is aligned to the earlier assurance problems. 
How can anyone accurately review a forecast for a large program of work 
that spans many years with many unknowns and much complexity? This 
dilemma impacts on central agencies just as much as on the project team, 
gateway reviews, and independent reviews. 


In summary, the forecasting framework is seen as a major contributor to past 
and ongoing poor project outcomes. The common requirement to provide 
an accurate forecast for a large ICT software project upfront and in full for 
the entire process is misguided, as this is impossible to do with any accuracy. 
Therefore, the benefit of doing so was challenged and it was deemed to be 
just another factor setting the project up for failure. 


Organisational factors: Are organisational factors 
considered during planning? 


The interviewees were asked for their perceptions of how organisational 
factors—such as geographical issues, capability and capacity, industrial 
climate, award structures, and culture—are considered when forecasting 
and are factored into planning. This will have direct impacts on planning 
and the resulting forecasts. For example, if there is a dependency on major 
industrial reform to coincide with the development and implementation 
of the initiative and the organisation is heavily unionised, there may be 
resistance. Therefore, a forecast based on active participation and acceptance 
ignores the organisational reality of a challenging path and could be classified 
as optimistic or delusional. 


A senior partner (Person AL) in a large consulting firm with extensive 
experience of providing services to large government ICT projects described 
this requirement in planning as ‘fundamental’. However, a senior ICT 
auditor (Person AA, NSW), citing experience, stated: ‘I cannot think of 
a single example at the minute where I have ever seen an organisational, 
cultural assessment factored into planning ... [I]t is certainly a huge factor.’ 


A NSW Auditor-General’s report on the LMBR program found that the 
business case did not reflect the project’s costs, that the ‘complexity of 
the project was not factored into costing’, and that impacts on departmental 
resources were not identified and in fact were classified as ‘unknown’, yet this 
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business case had passed internal and jurisdictional reviews (Audit Office of 
New South Wales 2014: 16). In another example, a senior executive’ cited 
the case of a project from which all change management responsibilities 
and the budget were removed to reduce complexity, time frames, and costs. 
The problem was the project simply shifted the responsibility and cost to 
another business unit, which—not unreasonably—had not planned for 
this. A CIO (Person G, APS) claimed this is common in planning. A senior 
executive (Person B, NSW) and key business stakeholder in a major 
enterprise resource planning project, when asked about their involvement 
in the planning and consideration of these factors, simply stated: ‘[W]e did 
not do that.’ 


Within the New Zealand institutional framework, the Better Business Cases 
(The Treasury 2019) document provides extensive guidance to agencies 
on project planning and forecasting, including examples of organisational 
factors to consider. However, interviewees had contrasting views about 
the adherence to and implementation of these guidelines. A senior project 
manager (Person P, NZ) argued that ‘everybody knows you need’ to consider 
organisational factors in planning and forecasting and, supporting this view, 
a program director (Person M, NZ) stated that it is ‘absolutely’ common 
for planners to take these factors into account. However, others disagreed, 
with both a senior executive (Person K, NZ) and a CIO (Person L, NZ) 
stating that it does not usually happen, and another New Zealand CIO 
(Person O) claiming there is no jurisdictional standard; it is dealt with 
independently by each agency/project. Person P said it is ‘evident’ through 
all stages of the business case development that these organisational factors 
are not considered in planning. For a final New Zealand perspective—and 
rather disappointingly—a senior ICT assurance officer (Person T, NZ) 
claimed that even when projects go through an exercise of identifying the 
organisational factors to be incorporated within forecasts, once the impacts 
are added up and assessed for scope, time, and budget, financial shock means 
requests are made for certain aspects to be removed from the plan. This is 
further evidence that institutional frameworks, and the best intentions of 
the project team, can be overridden by other organisational factors. Another 
example of this dynamic is provided in Box 5.1. 


5 The identifier and jurisdiction have been kept confidential to avoid identification. 
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Box 5.1 Having planning guidelines is one thing, applying them 
is another 


At the time of interview, a senior executive (Person BQ) was in the midst of 
planning for a large ICT project in their jurisdiction. The jurisdiction had 
recently ‘strengthened’ its institutional framework to support better planning 
practices. Person BQ arrived 15 minutes late for the interview, looking 
flustered, and apologised that they had been in a meeting with the executive 
leadership. The following is an extract from that interview. 

Interviewer: When planning, what organisational factors such as geography, 

resources, capability, culture, etcetera, are considered upfront and allowances 

made for? 


Person BQ: [Laughing] [At t]he meeting I have just walked out of it has been 
decided a paper will go to the minister this afternoon advising them of the 
cost, resources, and scope of the project. I stated we are not ready for that yet. 
We need to do research and investigation upfront first. The answer was no, it 
will be ready this afternoon. I know from experience whatever figure I put on 
paper we will have to live with. That is how planning is done and that creates a 


problem at the back end. 


Having guidelines in this instance was of little use; the organisational and 
political imperatives overruled these and were perceived as immediately 
exposing the project to risk. 


Note: The interviewee’s jurisdiction has been kept confidential to reduce the 
likelihood of identification. 


The literature indicates that one of the differences between large ICT 
projects in the public and the private sectors is that public sector projects 
operate in a political environment. The interviewees indicated this was 
indeed a major factor in following proper forecasting disciplines, as politics 
could overrule any effort to plan and forecast for the best outcome. 


A senior executive (Person BL, Tas.) argued that political factors are rarely 
included in forecasts and wondered whether control is even possible. A CIO 
(Person G, APS) posited that the driver of the project itself has a major 
organisational influence on planning. The example used was a project that 
was part of a ‘political agenda with imposed expectations, meaning the time 
frames would be imposed rather than carefully planned and calculated. 
A senior executive (Person E, NSW) argued that political influence leads to 
projects being planned for an outcome and time frame that are politically 
beneficial, rather than on an assessment of whether it is a ‘good project’. Two 
senior ICT assurance officers (Persons AF & AG) claimed a Victorian project 
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in progress had ‘a very aggressive’ delivery time frame that was imposed by 
the government and not an outcome of planning. They indicated as part of 
an early review that this would create ‘a serious risk of delay’ to the project, 
and ‘sure enough, a delay has happened’. 


A CIO (Person O, NZ) described a political requirement to see results 
quickly, with no regard for what is required to achieve results effectively. 


Governments can also have an influence by changing their agenda. As a 
program director (Person F, APS) posited, if the government changes 
superannuation legislation and imposes a date for the change to be in place, 
agencies such as the Australian Taxation Office must simply do their best 
to accommodate this. A change of government can also bring a change in 
priorities, and one CIO (Person K, NZ) argued that ‘this can become a real 
problem for the public sector in long-term planning’. 


A senior ICT assurance officer (Person R, NZ) said the impact of this 
was being unable to develop a strategic vision for the next five years with 
any confidence as the government of the day was focused on short-term 
deliverables. Political priorities can also be influenced rather quickly by the 
media, immediately impacting on projects and planning. A senior project 
manager (Person N, NZ) cited an example of being in the middle of a 
high-priority project when carefully laid plans were unexpectedly jettisoned. 
The minister had been doorknocked by a journalist who informed them 
of a glitch in another system, and the next day the directive was to stop 
the project work and ‘fix it’. Paul Barratt argues this is symptomatic of the 
‘modern’ politician for whom ‘instant gratification’ is required, leading to 
the situation where ‘bright ideas’ override historically developed processes. 


Interviewees also raised the role of the public sector and agencies in 
challenging these political directives. A senior ICT assurance officer 
(Person T, NZ) argued that agencies have a role in explaining to ministers 
‘what is required to achieve the outcome’, providing that ‘frank and fearless’ 
advice. Person T acknowledged that while it may not work, that is no excuse 
for not trying. Barratt, however, recommends putting advice in writing— 
something Shergold (2015: iv) also stressed. 


There was no misunderstanding among interviewees that these large 
projects operate within a political context, as it is the nature of the sector. 
The challenge is how to plan for politics. How can you prepare for what is 
coming when large projects can be de-prioritised or defunded overnight? 
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Box 5.2 The Northern Territory’s CCSRP: Is it possible to make 
accurate long-term plans for capability and capacity?® 


In 2017, the Northern Territory began the Core Clinical Systems Renewal 
Program (CCSRP), a $259-million health system project of considerable size 
and complexity that would have been a challenge anywhere in the world. With 
the territory’s known issues in attracting the required capability and capacity, 
developing an upfront plan with a forecast based on the timely acquisition of 
these resources is fraught with risk. 


Relevant Northern Territory interviewees were asked about this issue in 2018. 
One senior ICT assurance officer (Person AS) said it was already proving a 
challenge, while another (Person AV) stated that it was the ‘critical’ issue for the 
project. A program director (Person AU) said it was starting to impact ‘terribly’ 
and that, despite interstate marketing, there was still a shortfall. 


In the early stages of the project, the resourcing issues were already impacting 
on schedules. There is little publicly available documentation on progress 
since the interviews, other than a 2019 update stating that the design phase is 
complete (Digital Territory 2019), but there is no reference to progress against 
schedules, costs, and so on. 


I can only wish the Northern Territory the best with this project; they were 
very welcoming to me and participated willingly and openly in the research, 
and they were a very dedicated team. However, attracting resources to the 
Northern Territory is a wicked problem. How can they accurately forecast over 
an extended period when the team will achieve the required capability and 
capacity? Arguably, the answer is they cannot. Perhaps they should instead look 
at alternative delivery models to reduce the risk? 


Jurisdictional size and geographic location were again raised as organisational 
factors to be considered in planning, particularly their impact on obtaining 
the capability and capacity required. This issue was raised as a factor 
in all jurisdictions, not just the smallest or most remote. For example, in 
Victoria, two senior ICT assurance officers (Persons AF & AG) claimed 
that for one major project, there had been early slippages in schedule due to 
delays in obtaining a skilled program director. An IQA (Person C, NSW) 
argued that this highlights a common failure in government planning for 
large projects—that is, there is an assumption that projects ‘will be singing 


6 ‘In May 2017, the Northern Territory Government (NTG) funded $259 million over five years to 
support the Core Clinical Systems Renewal Program (CCSRP). CCSRP is developing a single, secure, 
Territory-wide, electronic patient record that integrates multiple systems currently used in NT Health, 
and replaces current aging clinical systems’ (NT Health 2017). 
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from the outset—an assumption on which forecasts are based. Instead, 
experience shows that it takes time to acquire capacity and capability 
and that it ‘takes anywhere from six months onwards for a large project to 
find its rhythm’. 


As detailed earlier, the Northern Territory has problems attracting the 
required capability and capacity for large complex ICT projects because 
of the double complication of small size and remoteness. Box 5.2 discusses 
the impacts of these factors on planning and forecasting large projects 
in the territory. 


In summary, organisational factors have major impacts on the ability to 
forecast accurately over the long term. These factors are not always included 
in project forecasts and, even when they are, it is impossible to foresee the 
political and organisational conditions. 


Financial management: How does 
organisational financial management capability 
influence forecasting? 


The financial management guidelines across the Australian and New 
Zealand public sectors generally require an upfront forecast for the entire 
project. An earlier finding was that this is a flawed and inappropriate process. 
When applying a project financial management lens to this requirement, 
the overriding perspective is that financial management practices have not 
adapted to improve forecasting for large ICT projects; rather, they continue 
to have negative impacts. 


The first factor several interviewees raised was that although projects may 
forecast for the duration upfront, and the budget is approved on that basis, 
this does not equate to the money being granted in full at the beginning of 
the project. Typically, projects are funded by fiscal year, based on the forecast, 
up to the total budgetary limit. This, as argued by a CIO (Person S, NZ), 
leaves the project, somewhat ironically, exposed. The framework requires 
a forecast for the entire project and a budget approved on that; the project 
commences, yet there is no certainty that the approved funding will be 
available. Like large ICT projects, which have many future unknowns, much 
can change in a few years with government finances. Economic times or the 
government can change. Therefore, although a figure of, say, $100 million 
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is approved in the business case, there is no guarantee this amount will 
be available. If you have planned your project via a traditional waterfall 
delivery, this could leave the agency or project with a half-finished product. 


A second factor raised is the focus within the framework on cost, rather than 
benefits or viewing the project as a long-term strategic investment. In New 
Zealand, a CIO (Person O) argued that the Treasury takes a very ‘myopic 
view of large ICT projects and becomes fixated on ‘cost’ rather than future 
benefits. A senior executive (Person E, NSW) argued that, unlike the private 
sector, in the public sector the emphasis is on trying to justify a project 
on a financial rather than an investment basis. Some projects should be 
treated as investment strategies and funded on that basis, not on a simple 
assessment of forecast cost and how this will fit within funding guidelines 
for approval. These perspectives were supported by a CIO (Person A, APS) 
with both private and public sector experience, who claimed that the public 
sector focuses on the financial, unlike the private sector, where ‘scope 
drives everything’. 


The third factor raised is the frequency with which additional project 
funding is requested due to the inaccuracy of the initial forecast and budget. 
There were varying perspectives on how these requests are managed. 
A senior executive (Person E, NSW) argued that these decisions are generally 
not based on solid financial and project management disciplines. The 
propensity for troubled projects to be provided with additional funding— 
perhaps multiple times—was described by a senior ICT auditor (Person AA, 
NSW) as ‘non-stoppable inertia’. 


Other interviewees had the view that the public sector does not consider the 
‘stop option’ (Person H, Senior ICT auditor, NSW), ‘people do not want to 
say stop’ (Person R, Senior ICT assurance, NZ), even though projects can 
be planned with stage gates as nominal off-ramps. It was claimed that there 
is a mindset that stopping is an acknowledgement of ‘failure’, so they ‘flog 
that dead horse’ and hope to make up the lost ground in the next phase 
(Person S, CIO, NZ). Deciding to stop is not simply about having the 
power to do so, but also about having fortitude and an awareness that this 
is the best option. 


The alternative perspective is that there are valid reasons to provide additional 
funding and to let the project progress and this is in fact an informed decision 
rather than ‘unstoppable inertia’. This is an important perspective as it was 
argued that a funding correction is an acknowledgement that the initial 
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forecast was insufficient to deliver the outcome and, even with a revised 
budget, the project remains supported. There are other organisational 
factors that influence the provision of additional funding. A private sector 
CIO (Person AD, Vic.) argued that even in the private sector decisions to 
stop funding large ICT projects are rare as they are typically delivering an 
important asset. Therefore, the cost of stopping and starting again, without 
an alternative, is a key factor as you ‘end up spending more time restarting 
and remobilising later’. 


An example of this scenario in the public sector is provided in Box 5.3. 


Box 5.3 Ministerial support and additional funding for a much- 
troubled project 


Adrian Piccoli was the NSW education minister during part of the LMBR 
program. This program received much negative media coverage due to its time 
and cost overruns, with the ongoing provision of funding part of the narrative. 
Piccoli was asked about his support and the reasons for additional funding. 


Interviewer: Why did you continue to support the project in the face of such 
public criticism? 


Piccoli: We came into government in 2011; LMBR had been problematic for 
the previous government as well. [There were c]ost blowouts, time blowouts, 
and principals were complaining. We spent a fair bit of time thinking about 
what we did. They had already spent $300 million. What do you do when you 
are halfway through a tunnel, do you stop and flush $300 million down the 
toilet or do you try and make it work? We decided, based on the advice from 
the department and others such as Treasury, to make it work. 


Interviewer: Did those potential benefits to the schools remain a big driver for 
your continuing support? 


Piccoli: Yes, we needed to have a system, it was not a matter of just stop and 
stay with the system we have. We could not do that ... Even if we said forget 
about it, we would have had to go and design something else, so spend another 
$500 million on something that was equally unpredictable. 


In a recurring theme, the use of component-based iterative delivery such as 
agile, supported by appropriate financial management processes, was raised 
as an alternative. A senior ICT assurance officer (Person AD, APS) with 
jurisdiction-wide responsibility said they were working closely with a central 
agency on alternative funding models based on component-based delivery. 
Future funding would be dependent on the successful and progressive 
delivery of benefits at each stage of the project. Person AD admitted there 
are organisational challenges ahead if this is to be achieved: 
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[H]ow do you marry that world [traditional funding] with a world 
that says, “No, we are only going to give you a little bit of money 
and you have to come back and show us? That is the heart of the 
challenge we face, so as someone from finance put it to me, cabinet 
ministers are not going to want to sign off on something that is 
open-ended. They are going to want to know, roughly speaking, 
what they are committing to ... [I]f you turn around and say, ‘Sorry, 
I cannot tell you because I do not know what the thing is going to 
look like until we start’, it is difficult. We have these two worlds that 
are colliding, we have the structural budget world that forever has 
worked around [the idea of] make your business case, tell Cabinet 
what you want, we will give you your money, and away you go—that 
world versus the world where we are seeing the pace of change and 
technological evolution and [the] need for user focus, much more 
agile, chunked down delivery and the two are colliding. We have not 
worked it out yet. We have not worked it out. 


As an example of this dilemma, another senior assurance officer (Person AE, 
APS) argued that forecasts must cover the entire project because the issue 
is ‘making a good investment decision’. They claimed that an agile delivery 
approach could still be utilised by breaking deliverables into ‘tranches’ but 
projects cannot be given a ‘blank cheque’. This need for an overarching 
plan covering all project deliverables and total cost, even when agile delivery 
was proposed, was an approach identified in Victoria by two senior ICT 
assurance officers (Persons AF & AG). Person AF argued that agile is simply 
a means ‘to a predefined deliverable’ and a ‘way of getting there’, but projects 
are still required to submit a full and detailed plan; projects cannot operate 
on a basis of ‘we are not sure where we are going or how we are going to 
get there’. 


Person AG argued that in the absence of a solution to the traditional 
funding approach and the agile funding model, the ‘staged funding’ 
model, as part of an overall plan, ‘is probably the next best thing’. However, 
a CIO (Person AH, Vic.) was damning when asked how they manage their 
preferred agile approach when the Victorian guidelines require full upfront 
forecasts and funding: 


That is a real problem, and that funding process is the biggest single 
risk to IT projects that governments create. Governments knowingly 
create the risk factors which cause most IT project failures, and the 
reason is because of the budget process that forces you to try and 
estimate the total cost of something that you do not know anything 
about and lock it in and then hold you to account for that. 
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Box 5.4 A private sector funding approach 


David Boyle, former CIO of the Commonwealth and National Australia banks, 
said that in the private sector for large projects using a waterfall method, stage 
gate funding is employed. Boyle was a member of a committee that oversaw the 
entire portfolio of organisational projects and he explained the process: 


[D]epending on the risk profile of the project, that committee would maybe 
just give out funding for the next phase of work and ask for a checkpoint as 
to the learnings out of that phase. Or, if it was a more modestly scaled project 
with a very low risk profile from when the team had done that sort of stuff five 
times before, we might give them two stage gates worth of funding or the entire 
funding envelope. 


The project would have an overall plan and estimated budget, but ongoing 
funding was provided on a staged basis pending outcomes of that stage and 
impacts on future stages. However, when an agile model was employed, the 
stage gate approach moved to a ‘funding envelope’ model, 
where we say, look, in our digital team or in our payroll team, we have a backlog 
of work to do ... [RJather than make a business case for all of it, why don’t 
you deliver the first two months worth of work? Come back and show us for 
that level of funding what business benefits you have and, if you have a good 
backlog and even more value to create, we might increase your envelope. Or, if 
you are starting to dry up in terms of your backlog, we might reduce. 


And so that creates a much more iterative governance model over the funding 
than the rather binary yes or no, you have your funding for your project, or 
you do not. And a lot of change in [the company] and the businesses I work 
with can be done that way. And it is really an artificial construct to be grabbing 
a bunch of scope and putting it into a project model for getting funding, and 
if you unbundled it from that model and put it in an envelope, you get a lot 
more benefit earlier. 


A private sector perspective of funding large projects using a traditional 
waterfall and a component-based method is detailed in Box 5.4. It indicates 
some similarity with the Victorian stage gate funding, the major exception 
being that this was not isolated but was part of an organisational investment 
portfolio of projects. 


Person AH (CIO, Vic.) described their approach as providing ‘seeding 
money’, where you say to the project team: “Okay, you have this idea, but 
we are not giving you $100 million. We will give you a small amount now 
for you to investigate further and then we will revisit and see where we are 
up to.’ The agency also treats this as part of a ‘multiyear investment strategy’ 
with the money provided from internal agency funds set aside for that 
purpose. They set aside budgets to address ICT initiatives. These initiatives 
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(agile projects) are initially provided with seed money and then assessed 
for further funding if there is positive progress and a clear next step. That 
means it is not managed as an ICT project, but rather at the portfolio level, 
with a collection of projects that are funded on priority and progress, with 
the portfolio mapped out over several years. They do not generally ask for 
large external funding as this would be one-off funding, which is contrary 
to their preferred development and management approach. The CIO 
championed this approach within the agency. It was not the result of a 
jurisdictional initiative; in fact, it can be argued that the approach is due to 
the inadequacy of the institutional framework to support these initiatives. 
This is like the approach used by Michael Carmody to fund the ATO 
program (see Box 5.6). 


The final financial management factor identified was asset management 
and its role in funding large ICT software projects. In the interview with 
Boyle, the issue arose of treating ICT organisational solutions as assets 
and amortising these appropriately. Boyle described this necessity as a ‘real 
passion’ and argued that the metrics in an organisation’s asset portfolio are 
their health, maturity, and age. He claimed that experience has shown him 
that the longer assets are left to age, the ‘more expensive the project becomes 
and the fewer options you have on how to attack the problem because of the 
looming end-of-life risk’. 


Lack of asset planning leads to a lack of options. Boyle said by his 
organisation planning for ICT asset replacement, they can make more 
informed decisions on cost, when to spend, over what period, and where 
this fits in the replacement cycles of other ICT and non-ICT assets. 
He argued that, by doing this, the organisation is not living in ‘la-la land’ 
under a misguided belief that the ICT asset will ‘survive in perpetuity’. 


Another private sector CIO (Person AI, Vic.), one with public sector 
experience, confirmed that in their private sector job they treat ICT systems 
as assets and manage them accordingly; however, in their public sector job, 
they do not and cannot as the sector is not mature enough to cater for this. 
They additionally argued that governments treat physical infrastructure 
assets and ICT assets differently, and do not understand that ICT assets 
need the same attention and planning. As a result, they argue, government 
‘IT has suffered from underinvestment that goes back over a decade’. 


When the public sector interviewees were asked whether their jurisdiction 
treats major IT systems as assets, amortises these, and plans for their 
replacement accordingly, the only response was ‘no’. There were also some 
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blank looks and questions to clarify what I meant. A CIO (Person AH, Vic.) 
argued that their treasury and finance agencies would find such a concept 
‘too, loosey-goosey’. 


Two Victorian senior ICT assurance officers (Persons AF & AG) argued 
that there is a need to plan for these asset replacements as the current 
process leads to ‘must replace this now’ projects receiving priority, but there 
is no clarity on what else is out there, looming. In the Northern Territory, 
a senior executive (Person AM) said ‘it is not done that way’, but claimed it 
is in a state of ‘evolution’. In New South Wales, a senior executive (Person E) 
argued that this lack of planning, depreciation, and amortisation for 
ICT asset replacements means that governments fail to ‘reinvest naturally’ 
in ICT infrastructure. This results in funding requests for large projects 
‘coming out of the blue’ and, as one CIO (Person S, NZ) argued, this then 
forces agencies into undertaking a large project. This argument found 
support with a senior assurance officer (Person T, NZ), who argued that 
without an ‘iterative investment cycle’ in ICT assets agencies are forced 
down a major replacement path that can limit alternative delivery options. 


In the Australian Public Service, a senior ICT assurance officer (Person AD) 
with jurisdiction-wide responsibilities said their agency is ‘thinking about 
this a little bit’ and acknowledges that the APS ICT investment strategy 
must be more ‘strategic’; instead of isolated one-off bids, it should look at 
investment decisions across a portfolio and develop a ‘roadmap’ for future 
investments. However, they did admit that while this is where they would 
‘like to get to’, it ‘would not be an easy path’ as ‘government budgeting does 
not work that way at the moment’. 


When Barratt was asked why ICT solutions are not treated as assets, he argued 
it was due to ‘political laziness’ and a failure by politicians to understand 
that ‘if you want something like a high-quality education system, you need 
the systems’ to support this, such as paying staff, and student systems. 


There was evidence of jurisdictions trying to address this issue. In New South 
Wales, a senior ICT assurance officer (Person Z) with jurisdiction-wide 
responsibilities is looking at the development of a 10-year ‘strategic roadmap’ 
but admitted that ‘it is early days’ and it will require consultation with and 
cooperation from Treasury due to the changes needed in funding guidelines. 


Political factors can influence the treatment of ICT systems as assets and 
their funding, limiting initiatives within a jurisdiction to address this issue. 
Interviewees suggested it can be difficult to secure investment in ICT 
maintenance over more publicly popular options (see Box 5.5). 
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Box 5.5 A political perspective on ICT asset management 


Looking back on his time as NSW education minister, Adrian Piccoli argued 
that a lack of forward planning for asset replacement and maintenance was part 
of the problem with the LMBR program, as the agency was trying to ‘do one 
update after 30 years of not doing anything’, which resulted in a ‘mess-up of 
planning’. However, Piccoli argued that there is a political factor that limits the 
ability to address this kind of issue—that is, the public’s perception of the use 
of government funds: 


[T]he political problem runs into this issue of what the public’s perception 
is [of] how money should be spent in health, transport, and education. 
[There is a belief that this money] should be spent on, you know, doctors and 
beds and teachers and trains and train drivers, so if you are spending half a 
billion dollars over 10 years on an IT system, the public perception is this is a 
waste of money. This is the historical reason there is a reluctance to get regular 
upgrades. There is budgetary stress, and our school needs a new hall, but you 
are spending $100 million on an HR system, what a waste of money; what we 
need is a new hall or science lab updated. That is where the political pressure 
comes from. A minister is tempted to say let us not do the IT upgrade, there is 
no political bang in an IT system, you know you cannot unveil a new IT system 
whereas you can unveil a new hall. Yes, so, it very much plays into that. 


Interviewer: What are the other impacts? 


Piccoli: One is they do not regularly get money to do IT upgrades. When you 
are in a competitive budget environment [it] is difficult because the political 
imperative is upgrading hospitals, upgrading schools; it is not upgrading 
IT systems. So, then, when they do ... because it has been such a long period, 
it is much more complicated and one big lump of money [is required] instead 
of spending incremental amounts. 


It can be arguably concluded that it is not only governments that treat ICT 
assets differently to infrastructure assets; it is also the public, and public 
perception has a direct political influence on how funds are prioritised. 


In conclusion, a CIO (Person AH, Vic.) provided this brutal assessment of 
government negligence in ICT asset management, and proffered a solution: 


Government is the most negligent and irresponsible owner of 
infrastructure of [all] ... because they do not fund sustainment of 
their assets and replacement of their assets. So, that means that the 
safest path is not to have any assets, is to be acquiring IT systems 
and infrastructure through software-as-a-service arrangements, and 
that is what cloud services are all about. That saves government 
from itself, because it turns IT systems into a binary thing, a binary 
decision. 
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This suggests governments will not change on this matter, so assets and 
their maintenance and upgrading should be removed from government 
responsibility. This option was also raised by a senior partner (Person AL) in 
a large consulting firm and a New Zealand CIO (Person S), who agreed that 
government investment in their ICT assets is insufficient and not a priority, 
so they should seek serviced-based solutions. They argued that this would 
provide ‘more flexibility and would not be as disrupted by political events’. 


In summary, the perception is that financial management processes for 
large ICT software projects have a direct negative impact on outcomes. The 
requirement for a full upfront forecast is flawed, as it provides neither surety 
of nor limitations to funding. The financial management processes have 
failed to adapt to support alternative approaches. Investment in ICT asset 
management and maintenance is missing, leading to large ‘must have now 
or else’ funding requests, and a failure to understand what other requests 
are looming. 


Large project dilemmas: Should they be avoided, 
can they be, and what alternatives are there? 


‘Stop doing large ICT projects’ is the message from former bank CIO David 
Boyle, who argues that the ‘further you look into the future’, the harder it is 
‘to estimate the target state’. 


Boyle claimed this is because you cannot have certainty in long-term plans, 
as there is too much about the future that is unknown. A senior partner 
(Person AL) from a major consulting firm agreed that government planning 
for a large ICT project is ‘no longer the best option’, and they must look at 
alternatives such as component-based, iterative delivery. These views were 
not isolated to the private sector interviewees and were common among 
those from the public sector. A CIO (Person O, NZ) was just as emphatic: 
‘[T]o me, the answer is obvious: do not do big projects! Do a collection of 
smaller projects.’ 


A senior ICT assurance officer (Person Z, NSW) stated that large ICT 
projects are ‘hot topics’ and New South Wales must ‘adapt to new ways of 
delivery’. This means the jurisdiction is trying to move to a ‘situation’ where 
‘big monolithic programs’ can be avoided. A CIO (Person AH, Vic.) burnt 
by previous large ICT projects said they ‘never want to have anything to do 
with a large IT project again’. Furthermore, they argued that they do not 
need to as there are alternatives. 
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A senior ICT assurance officer (Person AD, APS) cited a government 
initiative driven through the DTA to address large ICT software project 
planning, saying there is an intention to not have ‘big five-year projects that 
are funded with $1 billion off the back of a 400-page business case that then 
becomes shelf-ware, and no one ever looks at the project again until it gets 
to the end and [they] realise none of the benefits has been delivered’. 


They said ‘the governments mood’ is to break things into smaller 
components, but ‘it is a work in progress, we're not there yet’. 


A program director (Person F, APS) involved in the Australian Taxation 
Office’s 10-year change program stated that the pace of technological change 
was at the centre of their planning. This directly contributed to the project 
following an iterative component-based delivery approach, and they argued 
that this was necessary because if they did not deliver quickly, they could 
be ‘left with nothing’. Piccoli argued that this was a factor in the LMBR 
program, as planning was completed in 2007 and solutions chosen soon 
after, yet they were still going in 2015, during which time iPads had 
emerged for use in schools. In addition, SAP enterprise resource planning 
(ERP) may not be the choice if a review was done today. However, as one 
CIO (Person S, NZ) noted, you do have to make a final technology choice, 
as you cannot continually wait for the latest technology to emerge. 


The overwhelmingly favoured alternative to the large project approach is 
agile delivery, which can address the impossibility of preparing a relevant 
forecast at the initiation of a large ICT software project. A CIO (Person AH, 
Vic.) noted that agile can address this long-term impossibility and is a 
‘methodology designed to deal with uncertainty in scope and quality’. 


Another CIO (Person AI, Vic.) added that the agile approach allows 
uncertainty to be replaced with certainty as the project progresses; it is 
agile by name and by nature and can be adapted to the circumstances. 
A third CIO (Person O, NZ) argued that agile is evidence that the large 
project world ‘has changed’ for the better and governments must embrace 
this, as agile and component-based delivery are ‘a much more organic and 
sustainable way ... than the mega projects of the nineties and noughties’. 


A private sector CIO (Person AC, Vic.) claimed that agile delivery enables 
large complex projects to be broken into discrete deliverables, allowing the 
project to ‘walk before they could run’. Person AC claimed that in their 
experience the use of agile in large projects ‘significantly outperformed the 
waterfall-based approach’. 
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There are other benefits from the use of agile delivery and the resulting 
improvements in forecasting, such as those noted by a CIO (Person AH, 
Vic.), who claimed that it can lessen the risk in procurement of services, 
which for traditional large ICT projects is high, requiring expensive upfront 
definition and ongoing contract management, and adding capability 
requirements to the project. Person AH claimed this type of upfront long- 
term all-of-project procurement is ‘[e]vil, immoral, and dangerous’. 


There were perceptions that agile delivery is meeting resistance within the 
public sector because of organisational factors such as culture and traditional 
roles. A CIO (Person AI, Vic.) said this is due to a culture in which it is 
unacceptable to tell a minister that you do not know yet what the cost, 
time, or final deliverables will be, and ‘until you can get comfortable with 
the idea that you are not going to make a commitment on day one, you 
cannot do agile’. 


Ona similar theme, Boyle argued that without organisational change across 
several functional areas, agile developments will struggle in the public 
sector to deliver on time and budget as they are caught up in red tape and 
organisational hierarchy. This is because this method requires agile decision- 
making and trust at higher levels for lower levels to make project decisions. 
Boyle stated that agile needs an organisation that enables ‘rapid decision- 
making rather than slow and bureaucratic decision-making’. 


Herein lies the barrier to agile delivery in the public sector: current 
institutional frameworks are not supportive of this method. A senior 
assurance officer (Person R, NZ) claimed that New Zealand guidelines such 
as the Better Business Cases and gateway reviews are not designed to cater 
for projects delivered via agile. Person R argued that the mismatch between 
the framework and agile options has been discussed “quite a lot’ and there 
is a common belief in New Zealand that change is required. Preparation 
of the business case at the initiation stage is seen as one area that must 
adapt, because ‘the Better Business Cases framework does not support agile 
as well as it could do, because if you are spending 12 months doing a Better 
Business Cases, the world has already moved on’. 


There were a few dissenting views on the use of agile as an alternative 
delivery method for large ICT projects, dismissing it as just another ICT 
fad. A senior executive (Person AN, NT) summed up these minority 
perspectives by stating: 
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[Agile] is fashionable at the moment ... This whole concept of get a 
bit of money, and do a bit of scoping, and build a bit, and then see 
where it goes and get some more money, I am really uncomfortable 
with that. I think it is a slippery slope, I really do. To me, that is just 
insane, and it is code for lack of rigour and not doing your bloody 
homework upfront. 


While there was much talk about avoiding large ICT software projects 
through agile delivery, the elite interviewees were asked whether it would 
always be possible to do this. A program director (Person J, NZ) argued 
that it ‘may not always be possible’ to avoid large ICT projects, with a New 
Zealand colleague (Person J, Senior project manager) providing support 
by arguing that for a project like Novopay, ‘you could not have done it 
any other way. A CIO (Person AK, Vic.) argued that large ICT projects 
are ‘unavoidable’, so the emphasis should be on agencies ‘addressing the 
capability issues’ to undertake the projects. Another CIO (Person AH, 
Vic.), a strong advocate for agile, mused that it ‘may be not possible’ but 
they would look at all avenues to ‘de-risk’ a project. 


Others, such as a senior ICT assurance officer (Person AD, APS), believed 
regardless of size and complexity, it is always possible to break a large project 
into smaller deliverable components. An example of this was provided by 
Piccoli, citing the LMBR program, who claimed that the project made an 
initial mistake in planning the implementation of new finance, HR/payroll, 
and student management solutions across the school and TAFE sectors as one 
program. He argued that each should have been treated separately. A senior 
ICT auditor (Person H, NSW), when discussing the LMBR, agreed and, 
regarding planning the work as one super project, mused: ‘[W]as that really 
the only option?’ 


In summary, the overriding perception is to not undertake large ICT 
software projects via traditional delivery methods and instead look at 
alternative iterative component-based delivery methods such as agile. These 
allow the project and agency to break down both the complexity and the 
risk. Alternatives to planning as a large project always exist and should 
always be investigated. 
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The findings and their conceptual 
relationship 


The dominant perception among interviewees was that the public sector 
does not have the capability to forecast large ICT software projects, the 
major problem being the guidelines within the institutional frameworks. 
It is impossible to forecast in full upfront, as is the standard requirement, 
for a long-term, complex large ICT software project with any accuracy 
or relevance. There are just too many future unknowns, regardless of 
the method used. However, agencies and projects are being forced to do 
exactly this, meaning the forecast will be a best guess based on known facts, 
experience, and capability—all of which are in short supply. This process 
was described as ‘a ridiculous nonsense of a process’ as everyone knows 
the figure is a best guess, yet it becomes the basis on which the project is 
approved and funded, and sets a benchmark against which the project will 
be assessed. It creates a situation in which ‘I was forced to provide you with 
a forecast when I did not want to, and told you it was wrong, yet now I am 
being judged against it’. 


Second, it was argued that guidelines that set boundaries on project 
approval lead directly to forecasts made to fit a guideline and gain approval, 
rather than reality. While there may be optimism that the project can stay 
within that limit, there is also a culture of thinking, ‘If I need more money, 
I will probably get it, as once I have started it is unlikely the project will 
be stopped’. This leads to overestimation and the attitude that TIl get as 
much as I can just in case. The guidelines encourage either deliberate or 
delusional optimism, adding to the perceived ‘ridiculousness’ of the process. 


Third, every project operates within an organisational context and many 
factors can impact on the project, so addressing this should be part of the 
forecast, yet this does not always happen. It is also impossible to predict 
these impacts with any accuracy over a long period; how can you possibly 
know with any certainty what will happen in five years? 


Fourth, because of the above, the interviewees felt there is a certain 
amount of irony in the requirement to fully forecast upfront for a long- 
term large ICT software project. While ministers and the jurisdiction need 
‘certainty’ about future costs and cannot provide a blank cheque, given the 
impossibility of forecasting accurately or even with any relevance, all that is 
gained is future uncertainty—the thing they are trying to avoid. 
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Last, while assurance processes to review forecasts are common practice, 
they are also impossible because of the difficulty in upfront forecasting. 
The agency or project will defend its case, argue the variables, describe 
organisational complexities, and the assurance team can question and fine- 
tune based on that advice, but the impossibility remains. The assurance 
team will face the same challenges as the project team. 


There was a dominant perception that the public sector does not have 
the financial management capability and maturity for large ICT software 
projects. There is a focus on cost to the exclusion of investment. Funds are 
allocated in a single large payment on request and not as part of portfolio 
management, and the funding guidelines reflect this. It was also claimed 
that decisions to continue funding projects are not always made following 
financial or project management disciplines. 


Second, ICT solutions are not treated as assets so there is inadequate 
investment in their maintenance—something not helped by a lack of 
political priority to fund work that is not publicly appealing. It was claimed 
that at a jurisdictional level, the life expectancy of these assets can be a major 
hidden impact. The lack of an asset management process is another factor in 
forcing agencies down the path towards an ‘urgent’ large project to replace 
redundant systems. 


For contract management, cost is a major part of a project’s forecast. When 
this is negotiated and costed upfront as part of the full project forecast, it 
creates the same problem as project forecasting—that is, it is impossible to 
do with any accuracy and leaves the project and the vendor exposed. If the 
vendor feels they are trapped, they may walk away, as was evidenced in 
the interviews. 


The interviewees stated that there is much organisational learning from past 
projects detailed in copious documentation, yet the same issues keep arising, 
which suggests that written records are ineffective. The preferred option is 
to sit down and discuss learnings with someone who has been through this 
before. It was also acknowledged that there is much experience within and 
outside the public sector that can enhance learning; however, collaboration 
across jurisdictional agencies is rare or even deliberately avoided because of 
the culture of public sector agencies. On a positive note, it was claimed that 
where there has been collaboration, it has been effective. 
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It was acommon claim among interviewees that large ICT software projects 
require organisational change, so in forecasting there is an assumption that 
the organisation will adapt its processes to the new solution. However, 
it was noted that as a project progresses, the intent to change is not matched 
by organisational action or willingness, meaning the approach morphs into 
adaptation of the solution, as it is ‘quicker’ and ‘easier’. 


The interviewees argued that when leadership does not take on this 
organisational change, the solution becomes heavily customised, which is 
not part of the original forecast and the impact of which is twofold. First, 
there is an impact on the project cost and schedules to undertake the 
work. Second, there is a cost to provide ongoing support that was not part 
of initial planning. 


The desired approach to address entrepreneurship issues in forecasting 
for most interviewees is to stop undertaking single large ICT projects. 
Organisations should look at alternatives when planning, even for work 
that would typically be regarded as only achievable as a large project, such as 
payroll delivery. The argument is that there are alternatives to an approach 
that is known to almost always produce poor outcomes. 


The dominant option among interviewees is an agile delivery method: 
delivering solutions in components, with short-term forecasts and funding, 
improved in each cycle with lessons from the past, and the ability to quickly 
adapt to changing circumstances. Jurisdictions must change their processes 
and culture to enable this type of delivery method, although working out 
how to fund these could be a challenge. Actors are finding ways to manage 
this locally due to the lack of adaptation in the frameworks. 


There were two major perceptions about the role of agency in forecasting. 
First, the political factor is a powerful force in project planning and 
forecasting. There may be solid guidelines, planning, and forecasting with 
the best—if optimistic—intentions; however, a minister may ignore these 
and impose a solution: a cost and time frame based on political needs with 
scant regard for whether this is achievable. 


Second, where agencies and projects have decided not to undertake a large 
project and to implement strategies such as an agile component-based 
approach with alternative funding arrangements, this is usually due to the 
agency of a single actor. Box 5.6 provides an example from the Australian 
Taxation Office’s change project. 
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Box 5.6 Mini case study: The ATO, an early adopter of component- 
based delivery 


Chapter 3 detailed a successful 10-year ICT software change program within 
the ATO, with then Commissioner of Taxation Michael Carmody as sponsor 
(see Box 3.1). When interviewed, Carmody was asked about the planning and 
forecasting process within the ATO and its capability given the extent and 
duration of the work. He acknowledged that the ATO lacked the capability 
and capacity to plan and deliver the work so Accenture was engaged to fill 
that gap on an outcomes-based contract. Its staff were integrated within the 
project teams with internal staff in a successful and long-term relationship. 
We discussed the forecasting process. 


Interviewer: When preparing forecasts, did you base these on your outcomes? 
Carmody: Yes. 


Interviewer: How did you work out how you were going to do that and calculate 
a time frame and cost? 


Carmody: I tried to front-end some early deliverables so ... [stakeholders] 
could have a bit of confidence ... so that people can see inside and outside the 
organisation that we were actually delivering on this project ... Then there was 
the hard slog of breaking down ... the outcomes ... how you deliver that, what 
time frames would be needed. 


Interviewer: So that was a progressive process? 
Carmody: Yes. 


Interviewer: You did not say it is going to take me 10 years and cost X million 
dollars? 


Carmody: That is not how it started. It started from delivering some earlier 
deliverables and then learning from that. 


Interviewer: So, you were progressively gaining knowledge and experience for 
the next phase? 


Carmody: Yes. 


Interviewer: Did you think that was a better approach than a guess upfront of 
X years and X dollars? Is it better to break it into components and build on that? 


Carmody: From my actions, you can see where I thought the advantage was. 


Carmody and the ATO were delivering the project as a series of distinct mini 
projects and employing component-based delivery methods for each. I was 
curious how Carmody funded and gained approval for this method. 


Interviewer: The funding of such an approach is not always supported by the 
current project financial guidelines. 
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Carmody: Rightly or wrongly, we took a decision that we were going to fund 
this ourselves, we were not going to government. Now, that put a bit of burden 
on the organisation, but it also freed us up to do things the way we wanted to 
do it. 


Interviewer: How did you balance your planning against potentially overly 
optimistic forecasts? 


Carmody: Timing of projects of that magnitude is inevitably difficult and 
I guess you have to be careful in leading these that you do not force people into 
overly optimistic outcomes. 


Interviewer: Is that another reason for breaking it into components? 


Carmody: I certainly say it would be, yes ... We went in a staged way but then 
eventually we had a full plan. It is not as if we did not have a full plan to deliver 
but we went through it in a staged way to get there and that gave us a better 
opportunity to understand what was involved. 


It is important to note that the staged component-based planning did not 
occur in isolation; there was an overarching plan. Carmody highlighted the 
difficulty of making accurate forecasts for long-term projects, but argued that 
breaking this planning into components added relevancy and reduced factors 
like optimism bias. The advantage of this planning approach was supported by 
a senior project manager (Person AB) in this project, who said that findings 
from the first phase of the project were used to enhance the second phase, 
and so on, and each phase became more defined and relevant than the last. 
Person AB argued that this approach supported good contract management 
with Accenture and, after two phases, a fixed-priced method for the respective 
outcomes drove commitment between the parties to deliver and confidence 
that delivery within the boundaries was possible. 


Carmody was also asked about seeking external collaboration as part of the 
forecasting process. 


Interviewer: Did the ATO ever work with other tax offices? 


Carmody: Yes ... we did work closely with a lot of tax administrations around 
the world. We pinched some of their ideas ... [I]t was [from] that sharing of 
ideas with international organisations ... that we got some of the ideas that we 
wanted to press, and they were open in sharing their experience and how they 
achieved it and the difficulties they faced. 


Interviewer: Do you think the public sector has a culture of collaboration and 
cooperation on some of these things? 


Carmody: I did not see a lot of sharing; that is the only way I could answer that. 


Carmody was asked about the future of large government ICT projects given 
the poor outcomes. 


5. FORECASTING 


Interviewer: Why does the public sector continue with large projects? Can they 
be avoided? They are problematic and the outcomes are being challenged all the 
time. What is the answer? 


Carmody: That depends on what you are trying to achieve as to how you 
frame a project ... [O]ften these projects get out of hand because they do not 
have a clear outcome that they are trying to achieve, and they just grow upon 
themselves. 


Interviewer: Such as the public sector adapting some of its rules to better deal 
with component-based, agile development, changing the way funding happens? 


Carmody: Yes. 


Carmody was also asked about internal learning to improve planning and 
whether the choice of a staged component-based delivery was a factor in 
organisational learning. 


Interviewer: What about learning? When you used your component-based 
method, I presume from each of those you would learn something—almost 
a cycle of continuous learning? 


Carmody: Yes. 


Interviewer: The reason I am asking is that projects typically do lessons learned 
reports for future use, however, they can end up in a drawer. 


Carmody: Yeah, you could do all of that, but I think the way you do that is 
if you have a good group of project managers, all working on their projects 
but working as a collegiate group, that is when you get the real transference of 
experience and learning rather than reading something. 


In summary, Carmody reduced forecasting complexities and increased the 
relevance and accuracy of those forecasts by breaking a large complex program of 
work into a series of smaller, less-complex, progressively delivered components. 
Carmody acknowledged a lack of internal capability to undertake this planning 
and engaged Accenture to provide specialised services, developing a strong 
relationship with that vendor to mutual benefit. Carmody looked externally 
to seek collaboration, gain ideas, and improve planning. The component- 
based delivery also enabled a progressive cycle of internal continuous learning. 
In addition, the plan had a set of tangible outcomes to work towards and be 
assessed against. Carmody also decided to prioritise funding of the component- 
based delivery from internal sources rather than through APS channels, the 
funding guidelines and requirements for which could have been at odds with 
the approach employed. 


There is much to admire about Carmody and the way he led and supported 
the planning of this extensive body of work. He was a trend-setter, possibly 
without knowing it. 
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The conceptual findings are summarised in Table 5.2. 


Table 5.2 Summary of the conceptual findings on forecasting 


Concept 


Forecasting key findings 


Capability and 
capacity 


The Australian and New Zealand public sectors do not 
have the capability to forecast for large ICT software 
projects. 

The institutional frameworks are a major problem as they 
require projects to provide a single upfront forecast of 
time and cost — something that is impossible to do with 
any relevance. 

The data, skills, and processes to forecast are not 
available, meaning the estimates are guesses rather than 
data-driven. 

The requirement for upfront forecasts was therefore 
described as a ‘ridiculous nonsense of a process’ because 
everyone knows the ‘guess’ is wrong, yet it is approved 
and then becomes the basis against which the project is 
assessed. 

Project forecasts are being made to fit the guidelines and 
funding approvals, ‘gaming the system. 

Organisational factors are generally ignored in 
forecasting. 

The current guidelines exist to obtain surety over costs and 
time, yet what is delivered is a set of irrelevant figures. 
Most institutional frameworks include an assurance 
process (e.g. gateway reviews), but these have failed 
because assurers face the same challenges as forecasters. 


Financial 
management 


The public sector does not have the financial management 
capability and maturity to manage investments in large ICT 
software projects. 

There is a focus on cost to the exclusion of investment. 

The public sector does not treat its ICT solutions as assets 
so there is a lack of investment in maintenance, which 
leads to ‘urgent projects’ rather than planned and staged 
projects as part of a larger portfolio of work. 


Contract 
management 


It is expected that full contract costs will be known upfront 
and included in the forecast, which is impossible for a 
long-term project with so many unknowns, leading to 
conflict with the vendor. 


Organisational 


Despite much learning, the same issues keep arising. 


learning Written records are ineffective, with real-time verbal 
interaction preferred. 
Cross-agency and cross-jurisdiction sharing of learnings 
is rare, and there is evidence it is deliberately avoided. 
Leadership Many large projects are meant to drive or enable 


organisational change; however, as the project progresses 
that intention is not matched by organisational action or 
willingness. The project then morphs into a customised 
solution to avoid major change. 


5. FORECASTING 


Concept 


Forecasting key findings 


Entrepreneurship 


The way to close the forecasting capability gap is to stop 
undertaking large ICT projects as traditionally planned. 
The public sector must look at alternative planning 
approaches to reduce complexity and enable progressive 
delivery through component-based planning, which will 
increase forecasting relevance. The problem is that public 
sector institutional frameworks do not support such an 
approach. 


Agency 


Politics is a powerful force in the public sector and when 
it comes into play, the best governance guidelines can be 
ignored. 

Agency is positive when used to address or bypass 
governance guidelines that increase the likelihood of poor 


outcomes. 


Source: Compiled by author. 


Conclusion 


Once again, the perspectives of the elite interviewees across the various 


forecasting themes indicate that there is much commonality across the 


Australian and New Zealand public sectors. 


These findings can be compared with key points in the literature review 
(see Table 5.3). While this is a simplified summary, it does highlight 
a disconnect between what the literature argues is good governance for 
forecasting and the perceptions of the elite interviewees on the effectiveness 
of institutional governance for forecasting in the Australian and New 


Zealand public sectors. 


Table 5.3 Comparison of literature review and findings 


Literature review (Chapter 2): Key points Forecasting findings 


Unrealistic forecasts ‘corrupt’ the decision- | Forecasts are being made to be 


making process (Andersen et al. 2016). approved rather than realistic. 
Unrealistic forecasts set a benchmark for The public sector is failing to address 
how the outcome will finally be assessed the issues with forecasting, resulting 
(Hall 1980). in unrealistic expectations. 


PMI 2017). 


There is a requirement for ethical Actors are ‘gaming the system’. 
planning —a forecast that is reasonable, 
truthful, and accurate (IPMA 2015; 
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Literature review (Chapter 2): Key points Forecasting findings 


Forecasts are open to optimism bias, Optimism bias is not being effectively 
both delusional and deliberate, and managed. 

organisations need strategies to manage 
this (Flyvbjerg 2008). 


Project complexity increases the likelihood | The forecasting process is 

of poor or ‘fanciful’ forecasts (Cooke-Davies | ‘ridiculous’; however, full upfront 
et al. 2011; Herszon & Keraminiyage 2014). forecasts remain the norm in the 
institutional frameworks. 


Component-based agile delivery isa means _ | The institutional frameworks do not 


to break down complexity and improve support funding of large projects 
forecasts, including changes to the funding | through a series of iterative smaller 
of these projects (Cao et al. 2013). projects. 


Source: Compiled by author. 
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Novopay case study: 
Alone and set up to fail 


[T]he triumph of hope over reality, cross your fingers. I think that is 
the essence of it. (Person BD, MoE senior executive) 


Introduction 


The Novopay project to implement a new payroll service for the New 
Zealand Ministry of Education (MoE) went live in August 2012, and 
immediately encountered severe operational issues. This caused major 
embarrassment for the government, with extensive and prolonged negative 
media coverage. In 2013, the New Zealand Government commissioned an 
inquiry into Novopay that produced the Report of the Ministerial Inquiry 
into the Novopay Project! (Jack & Wevers 2013). The following statement 
was included in the report: 


The impacts of the well-publicised Novopay failures have reverberated 
across New Zealand. Every state and state-integrated school in the 
country has been affected. Dealing with the aftermath has distracted 
schools’ staff, principals, boards of trustees, the Ministry of 
Education and Ministers from other important concerns. This state 
of affairs and the wider disruptions that were caused were avoidable. 


(Jack & Wevers 2013: 1) 


1 The original Schools Payroll Revised Stage Two Business Case, November 2007 (Novopay), was not 
publicly available. Therefore, as noted in various sections of this chapter, information about the contents 
of the business case was obtained from references to it within the ministerial inquiry report. 
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However, while the report argued that the Novopay issues were ‘avoidable’, 
the narrative from my elite interviewees provided a different perspective— 
that is, the project was doomed from the outset, with the outcome not 
avoidable, but inevitable. As distinct from the argument of Gauld and 
Goldfinch (2006) that New Zealand agencies enter large projects with 
excessive optimism, in the case of Novopay, this was not the common 
perception. The MoE interviewees indicated an acceptance of responsibility, 
an awareness of the challenge, but also a feeling of isolation and abandonment 
by others who feared becoming too involved in a project that had a stench 


of death. 


It was acknowledged at the time of project initiation that the MoE did not 
have capability in the various disciplines required for something as complex 
as Novopay, yet they received central approval and funding to do so. 
The MoE then became heavily reliant on institutional governance to steer 
and support them through the project—which failed. They adhered to the 
governance and it led them towards failure. From the outset, there was 
a huge gap between the way the delivery of Novopay was planned and the 
capability of the MoE to deliver. Novopay required a team of superhumans, 
but the MoE team were babes in the woods, on project management learner 
plates. There was also organisational amnesia, both within the MoE and 
jurisdictionally. The MoE had major problems with the implementation of 
the previous payroll, yet by the time Novopay began, that knowledge and 
experience had gone, meaning mistakes were repeated—indeed, magnified. 
Novopay is an example of the failure of institutional governance. 


In this chapter, a brief history of the Novopay project is provided, followed 
by sections in which the perspectives of all the Novopay part two elite 
interviewees (see “The puzzle’ section, Chapter 1: Table 1.1) are analysed, 
supported by vignettes. These findings are then summarised by various 
categories, followed by a short conclusion. 


There is one point readers should bear in mind. While both Novopay and 
the Education Payroll Development Program (EPDP), discussed in the next 
chapter, were complex cases, it is not the intention of this book to be an 
audit of the products delivered, benefits gained, and so on. Rather, our 
focus is on the institutional governance in these projects and its impact, 
as perceived by those involved. Did the institutional framework assist 
the projects in achieving positive outcomes or did it prove ineffective in 
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providing the support and structure required? It is this focus on institutional 
governance and its impact that differentiates this analysis of the Novopay 
and EPDP cases from other literature. 


Novopay project history 


The Novopay project was a complex and ambitious undertaking, with the 
ministerial inquiry noting that the vision was to replace the existing MoE 
Education Service Payroll? 


with a modern, technology-based solution that would provide greater 
functionality, a better user interface and more useful information 
about the national schools’ workforce. A new online payroll system 
was expected to increase efficiency through automation, improve 
consistency through standardised business rules, and improve payroll 
accuracy. (Jack & Wevers 2013: 32) 


Key parts of this vision were to move from a manual paper/fax-based 
processing method to automated online transactions and to develop 
and implement a revised and efficient outsourced service delivery model 
(Jack & Wevers 2013: 26-27). 


The achievement of this vision was dependent on many interrelated tasks 
(Jack & Wevers 2013: Ch. 2). The MoE needed first to procure suitable 
core payroll technology; however, the real complexity lay elsewhere— 
in the challenges of making the technology effective within the MoE 
(for example, paying the correct amount to the right people at the 
appropriate time), designing and developing a new service delivery model, 
contract management, vendor management, stakeholder management, all 
the change management tasks necessary to ensure sector readiness for use 
of the solution, and last but not least, the project management capability to 
undertake these tasks. It was the combination of these factors that added 
to the projects already significant complexity. It was not solely about 
delivering new technology; it was a major organisational change project 
requiring specialised capability. 


2 The MoE’s Education Service Payroll is the largest payroll in New Zealand, paying NZ$3.4 billion 
to more than 120,000 employees across 2,500 schools (MoE 2012b: 7). 
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The origins of what was to become the Novopay project began in September 
2004 when the MoE issued a request for proposal (RFP)° as an initial step 
in replacing its Datacom payroll solution. However, technology upgrades 
negated the claim of urgency to replace the Datacom solution and the MoE 
in 2006-07 changed its approach to a purportedly more beneficial business 
process outsourcing (BPO)* model, which was approved by Cabinet in 
November 2007 (MoE 2012a). It was at this stage that the cost forecast 
was set and Talent2 was selected as the preferred BPO supplier’ for both the 
core payroll technology and the service delivery, with contract negotiations 
completed in May 2008 (MoE 2012a). 


The project was named Novopay and officially commenced in October 
2008, with a planned staged implementation from May 2010 (MoE 
2012a; 2012b: 16). In November 2008, it was reported that Talent2 was 
on schedule and within budget (MoE 2012c: Meeting #88); however, one 
month later, Talent2 was reporting schedule slippages (Meeting #89). 
The project board’s meeting minutes for August to December 2009 (MoE 
2012c: Meetings #97—-100) highlighted a series of escalating issues—new 
and old—that were impacting on project deliverables and schedules. 
Nevertheless, it was reported in January 2010 that the system would go 
live in the first week of July 2010 (MoE 2012c: Meeting #101). While 
the project board was reporting this, an independent external review was 
reporting that ‘all indications are that the original transition dates are not 
achievable’ (Extrinsic 2010: ii). On 1 March 2010 (MoE 2012c: Special 
Board Meeting), a revised go-live date of 18 October 2010 was proposed. 
In May 2010, approval was given for the go-live date to move to no later 
than 30 June 2011 (MoE 2012b: 8). Importantly, this included a change 
from a staged implementation to a big-bang approach. By February 2012, 
there were further slippages and the project’s baseline plan was again 
realigned, with Cabinet approving a revised go-live date of 14 August 2012. 
This effectively signified the death of any fallback options involving the 
Datacom system (Jack & Wevers 2013: 42). 


3 According to the New Zealand Office of the Auditor-General, RFP is ‘a formal means of seeking 
proposals from the market for goods or services where the public entity is open to supplier innovation— 
that is, where the outputs and outcomes are important, rather than the process the supplier follows to 
deliver them’ (available from: oag.parliament.nz/2008/procurement-guide/glossary). 

4 BPO is ‘an overarching term for the outsourcing of a specific business process task, such as payroll’ 
(Overby 2022). 

5 The software solution/package to be provided and managed by Talent2 to meet the requirement 
was based on an ALESCO application built in Oracle Forms and PL/SQL, using an Oracle database 
(Deloitte 2013: 18-19). 
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In mid-August 2012, with a substantial number of defects remaining and 
awareness of issues with call centre readiness, the project board granted 
conditional agreement for the go-live (MoE 2012d: Issue 12). On 15 August 
2012, all project board members—including those from the State Services 
Commission, independent members, and  PricewaterhouseCoopers 
participants—supported a go-live decision (Jack & Wevers 2013: 49). 
On 17 August 2012, MoE secretary Lesley Longstone and project sponsor 
Anne Jackson gave final approval for a 20 August go-live date, despite testing 
cycles being incomplete (Jack & Wevers 2013), saying that outstanding 
defects would be treated after going live and any unidentified defects would 
be managed as business-as-usual issues (MoE 2012d: Issue 13). Novopay 
was officially live on 20 August 2012 (MoE 2012a). 


Shortly after the go-live and before the first pay run, there were 3,200 
unresolved issues (Jack & Wevers 2013: 50). After the first payroll, there 
were 5,000 underpayments and 700 overpayments, some of which were 
substantial (Jack & Wevers 2013: 49). Data entry was blamed, with Talent2 
saying there was no ‘systemic failure’ (Jack & Wevers 2013), but the 
problems continued into subsequent payroll runs (MoE 2012d: Issue 17). 
The New Zealand Principals’ Federation said it could not think of a year in 
New Zealand education when things had gone so badly (Drummond 2012). 


In January 2013, the National Business Review quoted education minister 
Steven Joyce saying steps were being taken to address the outstanding issues. 
Joyce was also quoted as saying that while the problems were unacceptable, 
it was expected they would continue to arise. The minister announced the 
terms of reference for the ministerial inquiry into the Novopay Project 
(NBR 2013). The inquiry’s report (Jack & Wevers 2013) was released in 
late June 2013 and identified a systemic lack of capability within the MoE 
to undertake the project. The MoE’s secretary, deputy secretary/sponsor, 
and CIO resigned. 


A Novopay technical review was also commissioned and its report was 
presented in February 2013. It concluded that the current platforms were 
not stable and correction would require a sustained effort and improved 
capability in both the MoE and Talent2. In addition, the software 
functionality did not always support the business process and a review of 
the solution design was needed, which would require strengthening of the 
current remediation effort (Deloitte 2013). 
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In 2013, the New Zealand Post Primary Teachers’ Association (PPTA) filed 
a class action against then acting education secretary Peter Hughes over 
the Novopay ‘fiasco’, claiming he had failed in his statutory duty to pay 
teachers. While the PPTA stated that monetary outcomes would be part 
of the case, like the Deloitte findings, they also said the focus should be on 
fixing the issues with Novopay (APNZ 2013b). 


The remediation efforts continued (and continue to this day). In July 
2014, Talent2 reportedly paid NZ$22 million to remove itself from the 
payroll (Cowan 2014). Aligned to this outcome, the minister announced 
the formation of the Education Payroll Limited (EPL). Ownership and 
management of the school payroll service were transferred from Talent2 
to this government-owned company, with the transition completed on 
17 October 2014 (EPL 2020a). This marked the total failure of Novopay 
to implement the BPO model that was the centrepiece of the original 
business case. 


Table 6.1 outlines milestones in the Novopay timeline. 


Table 6.1 Novopay timeline 


Date Milestones 


30/9/04 | MoE issues RFP for new school payroll system. 
28/2/05 | MoE selects Synergy/Talent2 consortium as preferred vendor. 


2/5/05 Cabinet approves Synergy/Talent2 approach. 
31/12/06 | MoE considers (during 2006) changing to a full BPO approach. 
11/6/07 MoE agrees to change to a BPO approach. 


8/7/07 Initial Cabinet approval for BPO approach. 


5/9/07 Return on investment calculation for BPO approach issued. 

7/11/07 Cabinet approves MoE business case with BPO as the preferred option. 
12/12/07 | RFP for BPO services issued to shortlisted firms. 

22/4/08 | Talent2 chosen as preferred vendor from the RFP. 

11/8/08 | Education Minister (Chris Carter) signs off on BPO/Talent2 agreement. 
6/10/08 | Official start date of Novopay. 

31/5/10 Go-live date changed to 30 June 2011. 

12/11/11 Go-live date changed to no later than 3 July 2012. 

31/5/12 Go-live date changed to August 2012. 

17/8/12 MoE approves go-live date. 

20/8/12 | System goes live. 

19/12/12 | MoE secretary (Lesley Longstone) resigns. 


9/2/13 Peter Hughes starts at MoE, begins remediation plan and review. 
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Date Milestones 


19/3/13 Deloitte’s Novopay technical review completed. 


11/6/13 MoE deputy secretary (Anne Jackson) resigns. 


30/6/13 | Report of ministerial inquiry into Novopay released. 


31/7/14 Education Payroll Limited (EPL) established to take over school payroll 
services from Talent2. 


Source: Compiled by author. 


Sponsor role analysis 


From the initiation of Novopay until after the go-live, MoE deputy 
secretary Anne Jackson was the project sponsor. Jackson resigned shortly 
after Novopay went live, citing her responsibility, and was quoted by Radio 
New Zealand (RNZ 2013) as saying she was ‘truly sorry for the additional 
stress put on teachers, staff, and pay administrators’. Jackson declined to be 
interviewed for this book. Her personal perspective would have provided 
a comparison with the views of others assessing her capability. It is the 
intention of this chapter not to be critical of Jackson’s performance, but to 
assess how the institutional framework supported her in this role. 


The initial discussions with interviewees focused on Jackson's capability to 
undertake the role. They believed that while there was an organisational 
assumption that Jackson was capable of the sponsor role, she was not, and 
the project was set up for failure. The appointment was also contrary to 
the institutional framework guidelines at the time (Synergy International 
Ltd 2001), yet the central monitoring agencies seemingly allowed this to 
happen. The following vignettes support these findings. 


An MoE senior executive (Person U) said: ‘Anne was a smart person ... 
and she ought to have known’ what to do. Vendors’ views were harsher, 
with a Datacom executive (Person BA) saying that Jackson ‘was completely 
clueless’ and ‘out of her depth’. Person BA argued, however, that this was a 
failure of the MoE, as Jackson did not have the required sponsor experience, 
and they questioned why the agency assigned her to the role, saying ‘they 
were setting her and the project up for failure’. 


Another MoE senior executive (Person BD) agreed with this perspective, 
stating that it was wrong ‘to assume that someone in the policy area 
can just take on an IT project in a sponsor’s role where you have these 
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varying responsibilities and relationships which you may not have known 
about, just not had much experience. You are setting yourself up for a 
bad time’. 


No interviewees were aware of any formal sponsor capability assessment 
before Jackson’s appointment. Neither the report of the ministerial inquiry 
(Jack & Wevers 2013) nor other documentation such as the review of the 
role of the State Services Commission (SSC) (Thorn & McMahon 2013) 
make mention of this. However, the Guidelines for Managing and Monitoring 
Major IT Projects (Synergy International Ltd 2001: 23—24) state that the 
sponsor ‘should have had prior experience in large [IT] change projects’ and 
central agencies have a responsibility to ensure this is so. 


Discussion then focused on how aware Jackson was of her responsibilities 
and accountability. Without interviewing Jackson, it is not possible to 
know what, if any, process was undertaken to ensure she understood the 
sponsor role and its responsibilities. Only one elite interviewee had any 
direct knowledge of how Jackson was made aware of the role, and this was 
via institutional framework guidelines and procedures—that is, by reading 
documentation. This person, an MoE senior project manager (Person AZ), 
stated that 


there was very definitely a role description that Anne Jackson signed 
up to that had ... delineated what you would expect the sponsor 
role to have. It was captured in a number of documents that she 
signed off on. So, I do not think that she could claim that she did 
not understand that. 


An MoE senior executive (Person BD), who in addition to a Novopay role 
had been the sponsor of an earlier large MoE ICT project, was asked about 
their awareness of the role. Their response indicates a vagueness about the 
role and a feeling of being left to fend for themselves: 


Interviewer: Did you know what the role of a sponsor of an ICT 
project was? 


Person BD: [W]hether I fully understood or not is probably a debatable 
question ... [N]otionally, I thought I knew what it was, whether I had 
the right idea of what it was is questionable ... [I thought it was] 
exercising governance to some extent ... I had some concept, but 
I certainly would not say I had a deep knowledge or understanding. 


Interviewer: Did the SSC provide advice on the sponsor role? 


Person BD: No, nothing terribly specific. 
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Asked whether they thought Jackson had the awareness required, Person BD 
argued that she was not clear on the role, that it had not been fully explained 
to her, and that this should have been a jurisdictional responsibility before 
her appointment. Interestingly, the guidelines (Synergy International Ltd 
2001: 38) indicate this is exactly what should have happened as it was a 
central agency responsibility to ensure at the project’s outset that there was 
‘clarity around the sponsor's role and responsibilities’. 


The other elite interviewees could only offer their perspectives on how 
well Jackson undertook the sponsor role throughout the project, such 
as a Talent2 executive (Person BG), who stated that Jackson was ‘pretty 
hands off with the vendor and it was ‘almost as if Anne didn’t understand 
where the responsibility was’. However, the future management of the role 
cannot be causally related to a lack of understanding of that role and its 
responsibilities. In summary, the perception was that Jackson was reliant 
on reading written documentation to understand the role. There was no 
evidence of central agencies undertaking their own responsibilities to ensure 
Jackson had absolute clarity about her role. 


Without Jackson's input, it is also impossible to say whether her ultimate 
accountability—which was career-ending—was understood. Many of 
the interviewees had strong opinions about this and, in reflecting on the 
project’s failure, believed Jackson was correctly held accountable. An MoE 
senior executive (Person BD) stated that this accountability ‘comes with the 
job and should not have been a surprise’. An MoE senior project manager 
(Person P) believed ‘it was correct for Jackson to lose her position’ and 
a Datacom executive (Person BA) agreed that Jackson ‘deserved to be fired’. 


Another interviewee (Person BH), a senior representative of the teachers’ 
union, the New Zealand Education Institute, stated that while Jackson 
may have suffered, the Novopay shortcomings impacted substantially 
and negatively on many others—the very people the system was meant to 
be looking after: ‘[W]e talk about the personal cost to Anne; there were 
people in the front line of schools’ administration [for whom] the cost was 
very personal.’ 


Another interviewee had a different perspective. An MoE senior project 
manager (Person BC) suggested that looking for and punishing a fall-guy 
did not help the MoE or the New Zealand public sector in addressing 
sponsor capability. They argued that punishing Jackson did not address the 
real issue: the fact she was appointed to the role in the first place given her 
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lack of experience. Person BC said the MoE ‘felt that she was just a scalp ... 
then they could wash their hands of it and say, “Now we are into a new era. 
Those people that caused all that trouble have gone”, and of course it was 
not that easy’. 


In the New Zealand parliamentary system, while Jackson as sponsor 
had accountability for delivery of Novopay, the ministers responsible 
for education had ultimate accountability for the system. However, the 
ministerial inquiry (Jack & Wevers 2013: 88) found the ministers ‘were 
not always well served by the quality of advice’ and effectively cleared them 
of accountability. Several interviewees provided a different perspective, 
claiming that political influence was downplayed in the inquiry to 
avoid ministerial accountability. One New Zealand CIO (Person L) 
recommended that, when reviewing the report’s finding on accountability, 
one should ‘[k]eep in mind it was written for the minister’. 


These comments lead to another obvious question: if Jackson was not 
capable and had little awareness of the role and her accountability, why 
was she selected for and appointed to the position? Most interviewees were 
unaware of how Jackson was selected and assumed it was because of her 
seniority in the organisation. However, an MoE senior project manager 
(Person BC) and a senior ICT executive (Person BE) were adamant that 
Jackson’s selection was due to her being the MoE deputy secretary with 
line responsibility for Novopay deliverables, which they said was and still is 
the de facto approach in New Zealand. 


Jackson took on the sponsor role in addition to her substantive 
responsibilities as deputy secretary that included school policy, teacher 
supply, industrial relations, curriculum, and school infrastructure, which 
was found to be a ‘very large workload’ (Jack & Wevers 2013: 81). An MoE 
senior executive (Person BB) stated that, at the time, Jackson was also 
responsible for ‘big educational reform programs’ that were under way. 
Another senior executive (Person BD) and sponsor on a previous large MoE 
ICT project was asked how they were selected and the model utilised: 


Interviewer: Were you given the role as a full-time position or on top 
of what you were already doing? 


Person BD: On top of everything else I was doing. 


Interviewer: Anne Jackson was given the sponsor role on top of her 
normal job and she was doing several large reforms. Do you think 
that was a good model? 
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Person BD: No, it is a significant learning ... Secondly, my 
background was policy ... and Anne’s the same. We might have a bit 
of common sense but none of us has the detail. We end up running 
these things, [being] ultimately responsible, without adequate 
preparation or background. 


Other interviewees argued that this was not an appropriate model, with 
a senior ICT executive (Person BE) stating that it put Jackson in a ‘very 
difficult position’. 


An MoE senior project manager (Person BC) posited that appointing 
Jackson as the sponsor was evidence of the ministry’s ‘immaturity’ in 
these large projects. Perhaps the perspective of an MoE senior executive 
(Person BF) sums up these views best: 


[T]hose deputy secretary roles are crazy anyway. They are massive, 
massive. They completely consume your life ... [Y]ou just end up 
spending 14 hours a day dealing with crisis after crisis ... Anne was 
responsible for so much. She had the National Standards debacle, she 
had the NCEA [National Certificate of Educational Achievement].° 
There were masses and masses of really large, high-profile policy and 
implementation work that she was responsible for. She would have 
had to have been Superwoman. 


From a vendor perspective, a Datacom executive (Person BA) argued that 
while the sponsor should not have been a part-time role, the real issue was 
that Jackson was not the right person for the job and the MoE should have 
appointed someone with the necessary capability, experience, and available 
time. A former MoE senior executive (Person BF), now working externally, 
stated that in their current organisation: 


[W]e would never do that. You would never say, ‘Oh well, because 
this person is deputy director, that person is responsible for’, and so 
on ... You need to put people in charge with the skills, the time, and 
the focus ... [T]he hierarchical default is crazy. It is just foolhardy. 


Person BF argued that the creation of a temporary deputy secretary role 
with full responsibility for Novopay delivery would have been a better 
option, and this could even have been someone outside the ministry with 
the required capability. This is like the option employed by the Australian 
Commissioner of Taxation for a large project (see Box 3.1). 


6 According to the New Zealand Qualifications Authority: “The National Certificate of Educational 
Achievement (NCEA) is the main national qualification for secondary school students in New Zealand’ 
(available from: www.nzqa.govt.nz/ncea/understanding-ncea/how-ncea-works/). 
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Finally, the elite interviewees were asked, if Jackson and the New Zealand 
public sector in general were lacking in capability, what training and 
support were provided to address this discrepancy? One of the reasons it 
would have been valuable to interview Jackson would be to confirm what 
training and support were provided or would have been beneficial to her 
in undertaking the role. No evidence was found of Jackson being offered 
training before her appointment, presumably because, as one MoE senior 
executive (Person BD) stated, ‘none existed’. 


Given the lack of training, Jackson would have been reliant on an effective 
support model, such as Novopay’s project governance structure. An MoE 
senior executive (Person BB) stated that this was important as at the time of 
Novopay’s initiation, the MoE was not mature in ICT capability, leaving the 
project reliant on external support and advice, such as from central agencies. 
However, the effectiveness of the agencies themselves was questioned by 
an MoE senior project manager (Person BC), who argued that the central 
agencies such as the SSC did not have the required experience or capability 
to advise on large projects. The quality of support and the impact on Jackson 
were also raised by an MoE senior executive (Person BD), who argued that 
the reliance on and trust in independent advice left Jackson exposed: 


[T]here is no central capability so where do you go ... [T]here 
is a myriad consultants running around all over the place ... 
[A]n additional challenge is to know who to believe and who 
not to believe, [and] how to use them ... [T]hat leaves you exposed, 
too .... [Jackson] did not get a lot of help to know which help to 


take notice of. 


The Novopay support structure did, however, comply with the requirements 
of the guidelines (Synergy International Ltd 2001) and was approved 
accordingly (Jack & Wevers 2013: 58). The ministerial inquiry found that 
this was inappropriate, ineffective, and resulted in ‘misplaced confidence’ 
(Jack & Wevers 2013: 71). 


In conclusion, the elite interviewees’ perspectives on sponsor capability were 
clear: Jackson did not have the required capability and was selected due to 
her position as a deputy secretary with line responsibility for Novopay. There 
is no evidence of any capability assessment before her appointment, despite 
this being a requirement in the institutional framework. To compound 
this, Jackson was not provided with training, the centrally approved 
support structure failed to fulfil its own role, and Jackson was expected to 
undertake the sponsor role on top of her existing, substantial duties. This 
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is an inappropriate model, as one interviewee claimed Jackson would have 
had to be ‘Superwoman’ to make it work. It was a commonly held view that 
all these factors set the project and Jackson up for failure from the outset. 


While there was consensus that Jackson was rightly held accountable for 
Novopay’s shortcomings, there were two other perspectives on accountability 
that varied from the findings of the ministerial inquiry. First, it was argued 
that punishment was not the only option and did nothing to encourage 
future executives to put their hand up for the sponsor role. Second, it 
was argued that the role and influence of the minister/s in Novopay were 
underplayed in the inquiry. 


Project management role/discipline 
analysis 


None of the interviewees believed the MoE possessed the required project 
management capability to undertake Novopay, with one senior executive 
(Person BI) saying the ministry lacked any ‘project management structure’. 
An MoE senior project manager (Person BC) simply said: “No, oh no, no 
way, no.’ 


An MoE senior executive (Person BB) said the ministry was ‘not a 
sophisticated business organisation, it was a policy shop’ and its capacity to 
run a large project ‘was unbelievably immature’. 


The Talent2 and Datacom interviewees argued that this lack of capability 
led to many of the later problems when basic project management principles 
were not followed at key decision points. A Datacom executive (Person BA) 
summarised these views: ‘[In the] project command group, none of them 
actually knew anything about the payroll or project management.’ 


In an interview with the Education Review (2013a), Peter Hughes, the 
Secretary of Education, supported all these perspectives by stating that his 
ministry was ‘not set up for a project of that scale and complexity’. 


An MoE senior executive (Person BD) argued that the ministry had been 
left to fend for itself and simply had to ‘cobble together’ a team as best it 
could. Another senior executive (Person BB), who held a senior Novopay 
role, argued that this was not just an MoE issue, as there was no such 
capability across the New Zealand public sector, which meant agencies had 
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to deal with issues independently. This was supported by Mayhew et al. 
(2013) in a study of Novopay, who argued that the entire New Zealand 
public sector lacked the comprehensive project management capability to 
undertake a project like Novopay. 


No interviewees were aware of any assessment of project management 
capability before initiation and approval, nor was this identified in 
documentation. Yet, the guidelines (Synergy International Ltd 2001: 38) 
specify central agency responsibility for assessing ‘the level of experience 
the department has had with major IT initiatives and whether there are 
adequate in-house skills for project management’. 


It is again unclear what happened to this monitoring role. The later impacts 
on the project of this capability gap are well documented in the ministerial 
inquiry’s report (Jack & Wevers 2013: 41, 45, 63, 97). A Deloitte (2013) 
report also found that the lack of project management capability contributed 
to project issues. An example of this is the go-live decision-making process, 
which is discussed in Box 6.1, which explores how the political factor 
compounded this lack of capability. 


Box 6.1 Go-live decision-making compounded by political pressure 


The ministerial inquiry found that the decision to go live with Novopay despite 
a range of outstanding issues, such as incomplete testing, was the result of 
not using the correct disciplines and poor project governance (Jack & Wevers 
2013: 43-51). This was supported by a senior ICT executive (Person BE), who 
argued that the go-live decision reflected the MoE’s low project management 
maturity and poor governance. 


However, some elite interviewees with involvement in or close knowledge of 
the process presented a different perspective—of political influence on the go- 
live decision. An MoE senior executive (Person BF) who was aware of this stage 
of the project argued that ministerial pressure to implement the solution was 
‘central’ to the final go-live decision. This pressure led to a myopic focus on the 
date or, as a senior project manager (Person AZ) stated, a view that ‘we [had] to 
do something, we cannot delay it again, let us just bite the bullet’. 


An MoE senior executive (Person BD) argued that this reflected a collective 
mindset in which no one was quite ‘brave’ enough to speak up, so the result 
was ‘the triumph of hope over reality, cross your fingers. I think that is the 
essence of it’. 
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Person BF was the most direct about ministerial influence and argued that 
people are simply ‘so afraid’ they will not speak up. When asked to clarify this 
in terms of the actors responsible for making these decisions in Novopay, the 
following conversation ensued: 


Interviewer: There were decisions made that were found not to follow solid 
project management processes, such as the go-live decision. What makes 
a collective of senior people do this? 


Person BF: [P]ublic servants have pressure on them [from ministers], and this 
is high pressure. People are on fixed-term contracts, they lose their jobs, they 
get yelled at, they get treated really, really badly, they get humiliated. It is awful. 
It is an awful, awful environment [with] bullying and abuse, and they are told 
to come up with a [decision] ... People are fearful about their own careers. 


... [T]hat political dimension was appalling ... Ministers—many of them are 
very capable—but they are not experts in large-scale IT systems ... They are 
just not in the best position, and they are driving. They want to reduce the cost 
... [T]hose political imperatives to reduce cost and to drive through the change 
are just the wrong ones ... [and] that environment is not conducive to good 
decision-making. You produce the answer that the politicians want to hear, 
rather than the actual answer ... They wanted to deliver good news. 


When the challenges of ‘speaking up’ at these times were discussed, it was 
posited by several interviewees that, when it comes to going live, the decision 
should be independently reviewed by a capable and qualified party to remove 
all extraneous influences—something akin to the accounting principle 
of separation of duties/responsibilities. An MoE senior project manager 
(Person BC) describes this as: “[Y]ou should not have the people who have 
a gun to their head having to make that [go-live] decision.’ 


It was argued that the separation of responsibilities is a means of removing 
the need for courageous decision-making. Excluding arguments over its 
effectiveness, a gateway review is normally undertaken at this stage, but this 
was not done for Novopay. The idea proposed is a step beyond gateways and 
implies total organisational and political independence. 


There was a discussion with the elite interviewees about what importance 
project management was given within the MoE and the perception 
was that, at the time of Novopay, this capability was not a priority. 
The organisational focus was on educational initiatives—a view supported 
by a Datacom executive (Person BA), who stated that the MoE executive 
and senior management team were ‘really good-hearted, well-meaning 
people who have good, solid principles. They are good people, but ... they 
are not actually really imbued in ... project management’. 
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That perspective found support in the ministerial inquiry’s report, which 
highlighted cultural issues within the MoE that led to poor practices in 
project management (Jack & Wevers 2013: 82-83). There was also a view 
that at the time of Novopay this was not just an issue in the MoE but was 
common across the New Zealand public sector. An MoE senior executive 
(Person BB) argued that the MoE and the Novopay team were left to fend 
for themselves: ‘[T]he whole of government was not acting as a whole of 
government at the time; it was acting as independent departments, so that 
[seeking government support] was more of a fantasy solution than a real 
solution at the time.’ 


Person BB argued that, like the sponsor appointment, this resulted in the 
appointment of MoE executive staff to senior project management roles for 
which they did not have the capability. Person BB admitted they were appointed 
to a senior Novopay role based not on capability but on organisational 
seniority and availability, and said they ‘learnt as they progressed’. 


At the time Novopay began, PRINCE2 was being implemented in the 
MoE (Jack & Wevers 2013: 58), but the elite interviewees believed 
the MoE lacked the structure and maturity to manage the process and to 
provide guidance on its use. An MoE senior project manager (Person AZ) 
directly impacted by this initiative stated: “It was the first time the MoE 
had used PRINCE2’ and because there was no project management office, 
‘its application varied’. 


Another claim was that PRINCE2 was used almost as a front for project 
management maturity, with a Datacom executive (Person BA) saying they 
had been told by the MoE that PRINCE2 would help improve project 
management capability, which they believed was ‘naive’ as it would not 
and did not. An MoE senior executive (Person BD) argued that the use of 
PRINCE2 made people ‘feel better’ but it was merely ‘cosmetic —that is, 
it was seen as an act of compliance rather than being effective. 


These perspectives had support in the ministerial inquiry, with a finding 
that while the Novopay governance structure complied with PRINCE2, 
it was not of sufficient quality (Jack & Wevers 2013: 63). The guidelines 
(Synergy International Ltd 2001: 4) indicated that it was up to the MoE to 
‘make their own decisions about which proven project management tools 
and techniques’ would be used. Therefore, the MoE—acknowledged to be 
lacking in project management capability—was left to make these decisions 
independently. 
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It was interesting to discuss how the MoE addressed this capability gap at 
the initiation and planning stages. An MoE senior executive (Person BB) 
with a senior project role stated that the ministry's capability and 
capacity were sourced from internal full-time resources for some roles, but 
‘we contracted people predominantly [as] there was not much [capability] 
inside the ministry’. 


Project managers were among those sourced externally; however, Person BB 
stated that the MoE did not identify the need for an experienced and capable 
payroll specialist to lead the program management of Novopay. This role 
seemingly sat with the MoE executive appointed to the business owner role, 
with the senior project manager/s reporting to that person. An MoE senior 
executive (Person BD) stated that the business owner was responsible for 
these recruitment decisions. Talent2 was responsible for its own project 
capability and capacity, which, again, was a mixture of internally and 
externally sourced resources. 


An MoE senior executive (Person BF) said that, where external contractors 
were used, the numbers were limited during Novopay due to both budget 
and capacity caps. They argued that if one wanted to hire an ‘A-team, 
capacity requirements would not be met as the headcount had to ‘fit within 
a budget’. The alternative was to engage less capable but cheaper resources: 
quantity over quality. 


Perhaps as a result, a later independent review (Change Dynamics 2011) 
found Novopay lacked project management capability and capacity 
at all levels. The ministerial inquiry found that issues with the project 
management team’s structure were a key factor in many of the problems 
(Jack & Wevers 2013: 65). However, the guidelines (Synergy International 
Ltd 2001: 57—58) indicate that there is a monitoring agency responsibility 
at the initiation and planning stages to review the project team’s structure 
and resourcing, before commencement. There is no evidence this occurred. 


A key part of the project management discipline for a large project involving 
a third-party solution and provider is vendor management. The MoE 
and Talent2 had a critical interdependency; therefore, without vendor 
management capability, the project was arguably doomed. A Talent2 
executive (Person BI) stated that, from the outset, the MoE approached the 
project ‘combatively rather than collaboratively’. 
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Another Talent2 executive (Person BG) said the MoE project manager had 
advised them at the outset that their role was to ‘kick the vendor’, and when 
they raised this ‘aggressive approach with the MoE project owner, they were 
‘brushed off’. There was also a view among the Talent2 interviewees that 
the company had been too compliant, to their detriment. Person BG stated 
that ‘[o]n reflection, Talent2 said yes too much’, but this was so they did 
not ‘rock the boat’. 


The MoE interviewees mainly focused on the souring of the relationship 
with Talent2 as the project progressed—arguably a reflection of the impact 
of the lack of vendor management capability. The one exception was a 
senior ICT executive (Person BE), who argued that the MoE’s approach 
from the beginning was to focus on the commercial aspects and this got in 
the way of ‘common sense and pragmatic decisions’. 


This view was supported by the ministerial inquiry report, which found 
that the MoE did not have the capability to manage vendors in a project as 
complex as Novopay (Jack & Wevers 2013: 67). There was also evidence 
supporting Talent2’s perspective that the MoE took an aggressive approach. 
It was claimed that Talent2 had attempted to implement a formal change 
management process but was told by the MoE that this ‘would significantly 
affect the relationship’ (Jack & Wevers 2013: 66), so it was not pursued. 
The assessment of vendor management capability is not mentioned in the 
guidelines (Synergy International Ltd 2001). 


In conclusion, the perceptions of the elite interviewees on project management 
capability are again clear: the MoE did not have the required capability to 
undertake Novopay and it was left to address this gap independently as 
best it could. Project management was not an organisational priority and 
was misunderstood, with the MoE focused on education policy priorities. 
Despite institutional framework guidelines to the contrary, the New 
Zealand Government approved the MoE to undertake the project. It did 
not end well. 


The MoE addressed resourcing capability and capacity for Novopay largely 
through external suppliers; however, it did not engage a highly skilled and 
experienced payroll system project management expert to sit across the 
project and be a key support mechanism for the sponsor. This role was filled 
by an inexperienced MoE senior executive, which led to decisions being 
made that were contrary to project management best practice. The critical 
vendor management, particularly with Talent2, was also poorly managed 
by the MoE. 
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Forecasting role/discipline analysis 


This section focuses on the preparation of the original business case’ from 
which the project was forecast and approved. 


Without access to the business case, it was not possible to identify who 
prepared the document, nor could I find any reference in the ministerial 
inquiry’s report; however, the elite interviews did shed some light on this. 
An MoE senior project manager (Person BC), who was involved in early 
parts of the business case development, said the process was driven by the 
MoE Policy Unit, which, they argued, did not have the expertise required. 
An MoE senior executive (Person BB) involved in this process said there 
was an understanding within the ministry that it did not have the capability 
to prepare the business case, so it engaged a local project management 
consultancy firm, one of whose consultants was cited as the lead with 
overall responsibility for preparing the document. This was seemingly due to 
individual initiative rather than an identified process within the guidelines 
(Synergy International Ltd 2001: 25-32). 


Although the ministerial inquiry highlighted various weaknesses in the 
business case (Jack & Wevers 2013: 32-33), it was prepared and approved 
following the processes identified in the guidelines (Synergy International 
Ltd 2001: 30), which require the inclusion of costs for the entire project, 
even when this is ‘scheduled to cover several years in duration’. The business 
case complied with the ‘part two’ requirement that the document be the 
‘final consideration of the business case, [with] fully developed costs and 
benefits —that is, the MoE was required to prepare a full upfront forecast 
for the entire project. 


The elite interviewees were asked about this requirement and how it was 
possible to forecast Novopay with any accuracy. An MoE senior project 
manager (Person AZ) simply replied that ‘you cannot’. 


7 Ministry of Education, Schools Payroll Revised Stage Two Business Case, November 2007 (cited in 
Jack & Wevers 2013: 32). 

8 The name of the consultancy firm has been kept confidential. The consultant who was cited as the 
lead in preparing the document was approached for an interview but did not answer any correspondence, 
hence this claim by MoE staff could not be validated with the firm or the individual, nor was there any 
way of questioning that consultant’s experience or approach in forecasting for such a large government 


ICT project. 
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An MoE senior executive (Person BD) stated that it was ‘not possible’ to 
forecast future Novopay impacts, evidence of which was the project later 
discovering ‘so many things’, resulting in ‘more and more’ work. This 
specifically related to being unaware of the complexity of the project at 
the initiation stage, and the tasks only becoming clearer as the project 
progressed. Person BD claimed that because of the initial upfront forecast 
and subsequent budget approval, which did not include estimations for 
these newly discovered complexities, the MoE had to live with impossible 
budget limitations or, as they put it: ‘[Y]ou get locked in, so you have to 
make it work.’ 


This impossibility was a common theme—for example, an MoE senior 
project manager (Person BC) who had knowledge of the Novopay forecasting 
process said the problem was that, in the business case forecasting stage, the 
MoE had ‘no idea of the scale’ of what it was entering and how to achieve 
the outcomes, and the plan and forecast ultimately reflected that. Eppel and 
Allen (2020: 250) supported this when they argued that the MoE was from 
the outset ‘blind to the outcome it was trying to achieve’. 


The forecasting requirement also impacted on Talent2, with one of its senior 
project managers (Person BI) stating that there were concerns about the 
complexity and lack of clarity on requirements, which made it difficult to 
forecast with accuracy. However, they said these concerns were overlooked 
as there was optimism within Talent2 that they could deliver to the plan. 
Person BI stated: ‘Optimism certainly comes into it. We really believed we 
could do a great job, but then reality hits as the project moves on and these 
things come out of the woodwork.’ 


Person BI argued that Talent2 should have pushed for a ‘proof of concept’, 
not only to validate the solution, but also to enable both the MoE and 
Talent2 to better plan and forecast for the remainder of the project. Instead, 
they guessed—badly and blindly—upfront. 


Given the engagement of and reliance on Talent2, the contract component 
of the forecast was critical to its relevance. During the week-long contract 
negotiation, the MoE engaged an external negotiator (Jack & Wevers 2013: 
35). The contract was then prepared by an external legal firm and was 
reviewed internally by the MoE’s legal team, but there was no requirement 
for the government or a central agency to view the contract. 
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Like a dark cloud hovering, there was a critical limitation imposed on 
the contract negotiation. The business case with the full upfront project 
forecast, including the forecast contract cost, was approved in November 
2007, yet the negotiations with Talent2 were not completed and signed 
off until August 2008. According to the ministerial inquiry report, the 
contract was then negotiated within this ‘funding envelope’ (Jack & Wevers 
2013: 35). This was confirmed by a Talent2 senior executive (Person BG), 
who said that at the beginning of negotiations, they were informed by the 
MoE that it had a set amount of funding so the contract must stay within 
that amount—an imposed outcome to which Talent2 agreed. 


The contract negotiation style was criticised, with an MoE senior project 
manager (Person BC) claiming that the ministry took a hardball, adversarial 
approach, which they described as a ‘typical ministry thing’ in which there 
is a belief that they have won if they have ‘put one over the supplier’. 


Person BC said that sense of victory was short-lived, and no one won as a 
result. The ‘ministry thing’ seemed to be confirmed by a comment from 
an MoE senior project manager (Person AZ), who stated that Talent2 
‘had signed the contract saying they were going to do these things for this 
much money, and I was damned if I was going to let them change it’. 


The guidelines (Synergy International Ltd 2001: 51-52) highlight the 
criticality to the project of the contract and contractual relationship and 
stress that the contract negotiation must be a ‘win-win’ for both parties. 
Based on the interviewees’ comments, this requirement seems to have 
been ignored. 


The ministerial inquiry found that the contract negotiations were not 
suitable for the long-term nature of the project and there was a misguided 
emphasis on a ‘fixed price’ that later exacerbated problems (Jack & Wevers 
2013: 36). It also expressed surprise that Talent2 would agree to the contract 
given the many unknowns of the project. This surprise was shared by an 
MoE senior project manager (Person AZ), who ‘struggled to understand’ 
why Talent2 signed a fixed-price contract for something so complex, and 
posited that if they had argued for a staged delivery contract, it ‘would have 
been a more viable option for everybody’. 


The idea that Talent2 entered into a contract that was commercially 
unsustainable was supported by others from both within the MoE and 
within Talent2. An MoE senior executive (Person BB) reflected: 
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I do not think the people in Talent2 board level who signed off on 
the project had the faintest clue what the people who sold the project 
to us had signed up for, and that became very clear down the track 
... I think their eyes were bigger than their brain, to be honest. 


That perspective was spot on, according to a Talent2 senior project manager 
(Person BI), who stated that the contract was negotiated by Talent2 
sales staff and was not at a viable price, saying the sales approach was 
‘a fundamental mistake, and it set [the project] up for failure at that point’. 


A Talent2 senior executive (Person BG) stated that at the start of negotiations, 
once the MoE identified the funding limit, Talent2 ‘did consider walking 
away from the contract at this stage’. 


They posited that the decision to stay was influenced by wanting to ‘have 
the prestige of the client and optimism that they could pull it off. There 
was also an admission that at this stage Talent2 was ‘a bit naive’ and ‘most 
definitely’ underestimated the culture of the MoE. Person BG said they 
enjoyed working with Talent2 as there was a strong supportive culture in the 
organisation, but this had proved insufficient to deal with ‘the challenges 
of Novopay’ and the MoE. It is also interesting that, according to Person 
BG, at the contract negotiation stage, Talent2 was aware of the ‘adversarial 
relationship between Datacom and the MoE’ and was concerned that 
a similar approach would be applied to them. That turned out to be a valid 
portent as the project progressed. Person BG concluded by arguing that ‘any 
vendor would have had the same issues’: 


In hindsight, Talent2 should have walked away early when MoE 
would not accept responsibility and ownership of the project. 
We were never going to win in the MoE-vendor relationship. 
Talent2 have done this previously, where they decided it was just too 
much risk and a misfit of cultures to enter into a partnership with 
a government organisation and they pulled out. 


This is exactly what Talent2 did in 2014—to their financial and reputational 
cost. It was reported (Cowan 2014) that Talent2 paid NZ$22 million to buy 
themselves out of any further Novopay responsibility. The Talent2 CEO 
was quoted as saying this move ‘settles a flawed contractual arrangement 
between the parties’. 


Given the above issues with capability and vendor and contract management, 
the elite interviewees were asked about the methods employed to make the 
forecast. An MoE senior project manager (Person BC) said it was developed 
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by undertaking a series of workshops with a mixture of participants. The 
elite interviewee with the most direct involvement, an MoE senior executive 
(Person BB), indicated that the business case forecast was a ‘best guess’ 
from what was known at the time, and a relevant forecast could not really 
be made until Talent2 provided information: ‘It would be unrealistic to 
have expected the ministry at that point to have known without Talent2 
[involvement] how long you are going to take.’ 


However, the obvious and rather worrying problem with this argument 
is that contract negotiations occurred eight months after the business 
case and its forecast had been approved. As evidenced in the contract 
management section, the contract was therefore made to fit a monetary 
limitation rather than reflecting the work to be undertaken—an outcome 
that Talent2 accepted. 


The guidelines (Synergy International Ltd 2001: 31) did not mandate 
a method to be used when preparing the forecast and left this up to 
the agency (p. 4). However, they do provide advice on the factors to be 
included, such as any direct or indirect project costs and contingencies, and 
an explanation of how these should be calculated (Synergy International 
Ltd 2001: 31). The ministerial inquiry ultimately found the methods 
and frameworks utilised by the MoE were ‘weak’ (Jack & Wevers 2013: 64). 


The MoE elite interviewees had no recollection of any outside view being 
utilised; however—interestingly—nor did Talent2 when bidding for 
and planning the project, according to a Talent2 senior project manager 
(Person BI). Person BI said this was the result of optimism as Talent2 
‘had never had a failure before’ so it was ‘naive’ about the task ahead and did 
not make external comparisons. 


There was also the potential to incorporate into the planning and forecast 
lessons from the 1996 Datacom payroll project—the solution Novopay was 
replacing—which was also problematic (Jack & Wevers 2013: 30). The 
ministerial inquiry report noted that the MoE had implemented strategies 
in its planning to address these lessons (Jack & Wevers 2013), which was 
confirmed by two interviewees with knowledge of the planning process. 
An MoE senior project manager (Person AZ) stated that the ministry 
wanted to ‘avoid the disaster’ of the 1996 payroll and ‘had incorporated 
some of those lessons into the plan’. 


An MoE senior executive (Person BB) confirmed this, stating: “We were 
particularly alert to the Datacom experience in our planning.’ 
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Person BB went on to cite a story of when a Datacom executive met with 
MoE senior staff and recounted the implementation issues, the resulting 
political fallout, and how this impacted on project staff, such as ‘[b]eing 
called to the minister’s office [late at night] in your pyjamas to sign manual 
cheques to pay people’. 


Despite these statements by MoE staff, the ministerial inquiry report on 
page one states: ‘It is clear to us that important lessons from the past, in 
particular those arising from the 1996 education payroll implementation 
difficulties and the INCIS experience in 2000, should have been learned, 
but were not (Jack & Wevers 2013: 1). 


The same issues encountered with the previous payroll implementation 
were repeated—and, in fact, magnified—with Novopay. There were claims 
that the institutional framework under which Novopay was planned was 
influenced by, and reflected lessons learned from, the Integrated National 
Crime Investigation System (INCIS) project for New Zealand Police (Jack 
& Wevers 2013: 19; Synergy International Ltd 2001: Preface). However, 
a selective comparison of three findings from the INCIS inquiry (Small 
2000) and the related Novopay findings is displayed in Table 6.2, revealing 
that not much was learnt. 


Table 6.2 Comparison of INCIS and Novopay planning and forecasting 


INCIS lessons learned (Small 2000) 


Novopay ministerial inquiry (Jack & 
Wevers 2013) 


Contract (p. 157): A fixed-price contract 
for the whole of a large IT project has 

a high level of risk; a more flexible 
form should be used, requiring delivery 
in stages. 


Contract (p. 36): The parties took an 
approach to the negotiations that was 
not suitable for the long-term strategic 
relationship that was being entered. 
There was too much emphasis on the 
total fixed price. 


Contract (p. 157): Off-ramp and layby 
provisions are important means of risk 
control. Where they are in a contract, they 
must not be forgotten but kept under 
proper assessment. 


Contract (p. 8): The contract was 
developed without a ‘discrete stage 
gate and off-ramps’ — for example, the 
development of requirements before 
‘commitment to the full solution’. 


Requirements (pp. 29, 133-34): Business 
process re-engineering was critical to 
obtain INCIS benefits. The process was 
poorly managed and the budget did not 
reflect the cost of the changes. 


Requirements (p. 37): The process of 
gathering user requirements was poorly 
managed and there was no appreciation 
of all the requirements. 


Source: Compiled by author. 
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While there was an attempt to include past lessons, many of the same issues 
were repeated. 


Within Novopay, there was extensive unplanned customisation of the 
software (Jack & Wevers 2013: 10). A Talent2 executive (Person BG) laid 
the blame for this squarely on the MoE, saying that ‘there was a 100 per 
cent unwillingness for the MoE to change their ways—the worst I have ever 
seen. This led to heavy customisation of a core package that drove many of 
the later issues’. 


Person BG argued that this was symptomatic of the way Novopay moved 
from being a planned business-change project to taking a technical focus— 
‘do what is required to make it work technically —so that the human aspect 
was ‘lost in the mess’, as were the future impacts on the MoE. Person BG 
said the result was ‘the product morphing from a package they bought, 
into almost a replica of the previous solution and the MoE seemed to not 
acknowledge what impact these decisions had on the project’s time, costs, 
effort, and future impacts on support and upgrades, etcetera’. 


The MoE’s perspective was slightly different, with a senior project manager 
(Person AZ) arguing that part of the problem was it was an Australian 
product built around Australian legislation, so some change was inevitable 
and necessary; in fact, they stated, ‘the ministry did not have any choice’ 
but to make changes in those areas. However, they also admitted that the 
customisations made went beyond the necessary and changes were made to 
fit the solution with current processes rather than changing the business. 
Another MoE senior project manager (Person BC) argued that this was an 
example of a lack of ‘maturity’ within the MoE, which failed to understand 
the impact on the project of those changes. 


The guidelines (Synergy International Ltd 2001) do not provide guidance 
on customisation and the resulting forecasting and planning considerations 
within large ICT projects. It was not possible from the interviews or the 
ministerial inquiry report to identify how much customisation was factored 
into the original plan and forecast. However, the interviews indicated this 
went beyond initial expectations, and the inquiry report stated that the 
changes ‘compromised the original intent’ of the solution (Jack & Wevers 
2013: 10). Suffice to say, the extent and impact of the customisations could 
not have been included in the original forecast. 
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As identified in earlier chapters, another key aspect to include in forecasts 
are the organisational factors that could impact on plans, either time-wise or 
financially. A senior Datacom executive (Person BA) was emphatic about an 
initial planning mistake: the MoE failed to engage with or understand the 
impact on schools—the primary user group. Person BA claimed that instead 
of taking the stance of a partnership with schools, the ministry took the line 
of ‘telling the schools what the schools were going to do’. 


They argued that this was a fundamental planning failure because the 
MoE did not have this authority within the New Zealand school system, 
so the entire solution and rollout strategy were flawed from the outset. 
This perspective was supported by an MoE senior executive (Person BD), 
who stated that, despite the lessons from the 1996 payroll implementation, 
the MoE repeated the mistake of not engaging with the school sector and 
enlisting their help with ‘creating solutions and identifying problems’. 


They went on to argue that this was a cultural issue within the MoE at the 
time: ‘[I]t is also a little bit of a mindset ... amongst some people in the 
ministry ... almost a “stakeholders are to be tolerated” [attitude] rather than 
a true partnership model.’ 


A senior teachers’ union representative (Person BH) supported the above 
perspectives, arguing that there was no effective communication or 
partnership with schools and the project was essentially sold as providing 
schools with a better system and more autonomy—an argument they said 
was ‘extremely convincing’. The Education Review (2013c) gives some 
indication of how Novopay was sold to schools and why it may have been 
‘extremely convincing’. The MoE promised a solution that would reduce 
time spent on payroll management, with increased accuracy and additional 
easy-to-use features. Person BH stated that there was ‘blind confidence’ in 
the MoE’s ability to deliver, but the ministry did not know all it needed 
to and based its planning on ‘flaws’ that were quickly exposed, leading to a 
‘nightmare’ for schools once the system went live. 


An MoE senior project manager (Person P) suggested that this lack of 
engagement with schools, and with Datacom, meant the MoE was blind 
to the work schools did for each payroll, the interpretation of various 
agreements, and the interaction between schools and Datacom. The MoE 
planners made assumptions that were incorrect as a result. Mayhew et al. 
(2013) supported this perspective, concluding that the entire requirement- 
gathering process, and therefore the design to meet those, was ‘flawed’. 
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The second major organisational impact mistake that the MoE made in 
planning, according to a Datacom executive (Person BA), was to think 
the worst of Datacom and remove them as quickly as possible as a project 
dependency. There were two mistakes with this: first, the MoE and Talent2 
were heavily reliant on Datacom for knowledge of the existing solution; 
and second, despite failing to secure the new contract and being in an 
increasingly difficult relationship with the MoE, Datacom had no intention 
of walking away. There was evidence of this commitment during and after 
the go-live, when it was found that “Datacom collaborated fully with the 
Ministry in developing the contingency option and continued to do so 
when post—Go Live issues became evident’ (Jack & Wevers 2013: 67). 


An MoE senior project manager (Person BC) stated that the MoE had 
deliberately excluded Datacom from planning and, as a result, had no idea 
what the rules were, how the system worked, or the challenges—all critical 
factors to incorporate in planning and forecasting. This was also a finding 
of Mayhew et al. (2013), who argued that the MoE deliberately excluded 
Datacom despite its inherent experience in delivering and supporting the 
current service. 


The ‘old’ Datacom solution was used as the catalyst for the Novopay 
project: ‘it needed to be done as the old system was becoming redundant’. 
A senior teachers’ union representative (Person BH) said schools were 
told the Datacom solution was at the end of its life and unless schools 
supported the Novopay project, the payroll would be at risk. This meant 
the major argument for Novopay was business continuity (Eppel & Allen 
2020: 249). 


As well as the end-of-life argument, the business case claimed the Datacom 
solution did not meet all requirements and that Novopay ‘would provide 
greater functionality’ (Jack & Wevers 2013: 32). However, an MoE senior 
executive (Person BF) claimed the flaws in the Datacom solution were 
inflated to support a change. They argued that while Novopay was being 
‘sold to ministers as a shiny new payroll system’ that would fix everything, 
the issues with the Datacom solution were ‘untidy but not ‘catastrophic’. 
They were not causing major problems for teachers or schools, they were 
not creating ‘mayhem’, and they were not a ‘distraction’. The Datacom 
solution was supportable through to at least 2013 (Jack & Wevers 
2013: 51), so the claim about the urgent need to replace Novopay was false 
(Eppel 2019: 2). Interviewees suggested this resulted in a missed opportunity 
to explore alternative options. 
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The guidelines (Synergy International Ltd 2001: 5) acknowledge the 
potential impact of political factors and the need for the agency/project 
to identify these at initiation and planning, assess their potential impact, 
develop mitigation strategies, and factor them into forecasts. For example, 
Novopay required political support to simplify the collective agreements 
(Jack & Wevers 2013: 33)—a key requirement if the software package was to 
be effective. There is little evidence in the available Novopay documentation 
of the inclusion of potential political factors in the project planning and 
forecasting. The elite interviewees could offer no direct insight into this 
and, without access to the business case, it is not possible to assess. 


The elite interviewees suggested the business case was written to influence 
political support. An MoE senior project manager (Person BI) claimed the 
stated ‘urgency’ to replace the Datacom solution and the risks of not doing 
so were a tactic to gain political support for the business case: ‘there will be 
trouble if we do not proceed with the BPO option’, rather than identifying 
the political risks of proceeding. This is supported by a Novopay study 
by Cranefield and Oliver (2014: 9), who argue that Novopay planning 
underestimated the BOP option risks to the minister. 


It is important to note, however, that the Novopay business case underwent 
an independent assurance review and was approved and supported. This 
leads to questions about the value and quality of such assurance. There was 
a perception that one of the issues the Novopay assurers faced was a reliance 
on the MoE for information. While the MoE had the organisational 
knowledge and while the assurers could ask questions, they could only 
provide assurance on the facts provided. An MoE senior project manager 
(Person AZ) said this dependency created issues. In assurance meetings with 
the SSC, the MoE business owner was not always open with details or, as 
Person AZ stated, the business owner ‘was not telling them what is really 
happening’. 


Another MoE senior project manager (Person BC) agreed about the lack 
of quality evidence provided to assurers, but also argued that part of the 
problem was that the SSC assurance staff did not have the experience to ask 
the right questions: ‘I do not think I have ever spoken to anyone in SSC 
who would be really astute at knowing what you were trying to embrace’, 
and to ask the relevant questions. 
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Of note is that the guidelines (Synergy International Ltd 2001: 26-32) 
state that monitoring agencies are responsible for assuring all aspects of the 
business case, including the forecast quality. As the business case and its 
forecast were approved, it can only be assumed that they passed central 
assurance. In addition, even though gateway reviews were introduced in 
New Zealand by the SSC in 2008—in time for use with Novopay—they 
were not applied to the project at any point (Jack & Wevers 2013: 90). 


Novopay complied with the requirements at the time and the project 
was fully forecast upfront, including the total estimated cost (Synergy 
International Ltd 2001: 26-32), which then became the project budget. 
When asked about this practice and its suitability as a funding model, an 
MoE senior executive (Person BB) who was involved in the preparation of 
the business case replied: “Was it the best? It was the way the process worked 
with Treasury.’ 


Another MoE senior executive (Person BD) was more direct and argued that 
the process was ‘nonsense’, that people knew the Novopay forecast would 
provide no ‘surety’, and it was done to satisfy the minister. They argued that 
this will only change when there is political change: “[P]eople understand 
the nature of the beast ... and that means the politicians have to give up 
money without serious detail.’ 


It was argued that this is a cultural issue that must be addressed so that 
experiences like those with Novopay do not continue. This perspective 
was supported by another MoE senior executive (Person BF), who argued 
that there should be a principle of ministers setting parameters but letting 
agencies plan with confidence within those. 


From the vendor's perspective, a Talent2 senior project manager (Person BI) 
blamed the funding process for many of the later project management issues 
as the focus was on cost rather than the work required and called the whole 
process ‘stupid’. The ‘nonsense’ and ‘stupidity’ were proven: Novopay’s 
original budget was NZ$182.5 million but, at the time of the ministerial 
inquiry (Jack & Wevers 2013: 76-77), the budget was NZ$206.4 million. 
This does not include future remediation costs, the establishment of EPL, 
or the Talent2 financial impacts. Suffice to say, the original forecast was 
inaccurate, so additional funding was necessary. 


It was not possible to explore the financial management capability of the 
project management team or the resulting impact on forecasting in any 
detail, largely because there was no awareness among the elite interviewees 
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or in the ministerial inquiry about who was responsible or the processes 
used. The exception was an MoE senior project manager (Person AZ), who 
stated that during and after the initiation period, it was the MoE business 
owner who had financial management responsibilities—the same person 
who earlier admitted they did not have large project management capability 
and were learning on the job. The guidelines (Synergy International Ltd 
2001: 36) indicate it is a key role of the project board to oversee financial 
aspects of a project. Interviewees pointed out that the MoE’s chief financial 
officer (CFO) was on the project board. I did ask this person for an 
interview—mainly to discuss the Novopay forecasting process, funding 
options, and potential differences in financial management practices for 
large projects—but they declined, saying it would be ‘inappropriate’. I then 
asked Person AZ about the CFO’s involvement at this stage, and they 
responded that it was ‘very hands off ... I do not think anyone wanted this 
to tarnish their reputation’. 


Needless to say, the ministerial inquiry was ‘surprised that the financial 
management of this project seems not to have attracted greater attention’ 
(Jack & Wevers 2013: 6). 


The final line of questioning of the elite interviewees was to investigate 
whether any other planning options had been considered as part of the 
business case preparation, such as breaking the project and its deliverables 
into smaller components. An MoE senior project manager (Person BC) 
argued that it was impossible to avoid undertaking Novopay as a large 
project and the notion that it could have been was ‘obviously, crap, actually’. 


Other interviewees were more reflective, arguably with the benefit of 
hindsight. An MoE senior executive (Person BD) mused that it was 
‘legitimate’ to challenge the initial scope and question whether it was ‘far 
too big’, and perhaps a better approach would have been to break it into 
smaller projects. From a stakeholder perspective, a senior teachers’ union 
representative (Person BH) wondered who were the ‘drivers’ of projects like 
Novopay—the imputation being it was certainly not the stakeholders, who 
suffered from these failures. The Education Review (2014) argued that a full 
pilot program or trial would have been worth ‘the expense and hassle’ and 
noted that schools had requested this but were told it ‘was not feasible’. 


The institutional framework does in fact recommend that larger projects 
be broken into smaller projects, each with its own business case (Synergy 
International Ltd 2001: 44); despite this, Novopay was assured by central 
agencies as a large project and approved by the minister. Without access 
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to the business case, it is not possible to ascertain whether other delivery 
options were considered; the ministerial inquiry’s report makes no mention 
of this, nor were the interviewees specific about this. 


I did ask a hypothetical question of an MoE senior executive (Person BF) 
who experienced firsthand the fallout from Novopay. I asked whether, if 
Novopay was to be planned today, with the same complexities, it would be 
planned any differently given all the organisational and political influences. 
They responded: ‘No. Unless things have changed in New Zealand. 
You would have to have a courageous CEO who could explain it.’ 


They argued that while it is the ministers mandate to set parameters, the 
‘courageous CEO’ must explain that they do not know everything yet, 
they will know more as the project progresses, they will keep the minister 
informed, but the minister must let go and trust a new way of delivery. 


In conclusion, first, the Novopay forecast was compiled with the help of 
external specialist capability and to meet the guidelines in providing a full 
upfront forecast, although the interviewees believed this was impossible to 
do with any accuracy or relevance. 


Second, a major component of the forecast, the cost of the Talent2 contract, 
was not negotiated on the work required, which was unknown, or the most 
suitable contract structure for the project, but on a figure set many months 
earlier. There was a perception that the MoE was playing hardball and that 
it believed by doing so it had ‘won’. Talent2 interviewees suggested their 
compliance exposed them commercially; in hindsight, they should have 
‘walked away’ at this stage. The internal optimism and prestige of snaring 
a major new client kept Talent2 engaged, which was a critical mistake by 
both parties that all but ensured failure. 


Third, while the project claimed to have integrated lessons from the previous 
payroll system, similar mistakes were made, with more disastrous outcomes. 


Fourth, two critical stakeholders, New Zealand schools and Datacom, 
were all but ignored, which made the gathering of requirements and their 
inclusion in the forecast all but impossible. 


Fifth, the project was not part of a replacement program and was sold on 
the need to urgently move from the ‘old’ system, yet that proved to be 
overstated and was used as leverage to gain political support. As a result, 
alternative options that could have lowered the risk were lost. 
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Sixth, assuring forecasts for large complex ICT software projects is as 
impossible as it is to prepare them. In addition—although the reasons are 
disputed—Novopay was not subject to a gateway review even though this 
was available. 


Last, Novopay could have been broken into smaller stages to lower the risk, 
and indeed this was the requirement in the guidelines; why this did not 
happen is unclear. Interviewees argued for cultural change in the forecasting 
and funding of these types of projects—a change that would require the 
minister to ‘let go’. 


The findings and their conceptual 
relationship 


The elite interviewees indicated that the MoE did not have the required 
capability or capacity in any of the identified roles or disciplines to 
undertake Novopay. The MoE at the time was an education policy shop, 
with little to no organisational priority given to addressing capabilities for 
large ICT software projects. There was also a belief that actors skilled in 
their organisational role could transfer those skills to a large ICT project, 
but interviewees claimed they could not. The perception was that the 
MoE and Novopay were set up to fail from the outset. In this regard, the 
ministerial inquiry highlighted an important lesson learned: ‘Do not start 
projects until the required capabilities are in place or identified’ (Jack & 
Wevers 2013: 13). 


Second, the guidelines (Synergy International Ltd 2001: 23-24) require 
central monitoring agencies to assess an agency’s capability to undertake 
a large ICT project before commencement. The elite interviewees claimed 
this did not happen, and no evidence was found to the contrary. Aligned to 
this was a perception that the central agencies themselves did not have the 
capability to undertake their key monitoring roles. 


Third, MoE interviewees tried to boost capability and capacity by engaging 
external resources for various tasks throughout the project; however, in a 
major failing, the senior project management role was filled internally by 
an actor without experience or the necessary skills. These efforts were also 
impacted by financial constraints. 
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Last, the capability of the minister was raised as an issue. It was argued 
that while the minister may be capable in their day job, they did not have 
the project management experience and capability required to make or 
challenge decisions, or to understand the impact of their decisions. 


For financial management, there was a documented requirement for the 
preparation ofa full upfront forecast for the entire project. This was perceived 
as ‘nonsense’ that immediately put the project at risk. It was impossible to 
account for every organisational, political, and technical factor over such 
an extended time frame. This requirement impacted on not only the MoE 
but also Talent2 as the complexities and cost and time implications began 


to be realised. 


The replacement of the Datacom payroll solution with Novopay was not 
part of an asset or portfolio management process. Instead, it was sold as an 
urgently needed replacement for an end-of-life system. Interviewees claimed 
the ministry overstated the need for this and, as a result, possible alternative 
approaches were not considered. This risk to the payroll was also used to 
gain political support for the Novopay option. 


The perception was that the initial contract negotiation with Talent2 was a 
key factor in the project’s failure. The negotiation occurred many months 
after the Novopay forecast, which included an estimate for the contract cost, 
was approved. The contract was therefore negotiated not on what needed to 
be done and a fair cost for this, but on a preset budgetary limitation. Instead 
of walking away, Talent2 agreed to this, apparently because it wanted to get 
a foot in a lucrative market and because of optimism that it could deliver 
within these constraints. 


There were three critical stakeholders to manage in Novopay, the first of 
which was the vendor, Talent2. Interviewees believed the ministry managed 
this poorly, adopting a take-no-prisoners, combative, and cost-focused 
approach. Talent2 accepted this to ensure their role on the project—to their 
later detriment. The second stakeholder was the schools—a relationship 
that was also poorly managed, with claims the MoE told schools what 
would happen rather than engaging them in the process. Schools, for their 
part, trusted the MoE, but that trust was betrayed once the solution went 
live and its poor quality and the impacts on school staff were realised. It was 
claimed that the third stakeholder, Datacom, had extensive knowledge 
of the peculiarities of the schools’ payroll and it remained the supporting 
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vendor for the existing solution and as a possible contingency option. 
However, the MoE excluded Datacom from key areas such as forecasting 
and requirements-gathering. 


Interviewees believed PRINCE2 was used for Novopay to achieve 
compliance with a jurisdictional guideline rather than because it was of 
any substantial benefit to the project. Any claimed improvement in project 
management capability as a result was false. 


The Novopay sponsor was held accountable and resigned from the public 
sector, with a general perception that this was ‘deserved’. However, there 
was also a view that punishment was not the only course of action available 
and did nothing either to retain learned capability or to increase the 
likelihood of others willingly undertaking the sponsor role in the future. 
There was a challenge to the official view that the relevant ministers were 
free of accountability. It was claimed they did have a direct influence 
on decision-making, and therefore accountability, but this was ignored in 
official records. 


Despite the then current guidelines (Synergy International Ltd 2001) and 
Novopay planning documents claiming to have incorporated lessons from past 
projects, such as INCIS, many of the same mistakes were made. To highlight 
this, the findings from Dangerous Enthusiasms (Gauld & Goldfinch 2006: 
132-36)? are compared with the Novopay experience (Table 6.3). 


Table 6.3 Comparison of lessons from Dangerous Enthusiasms 
with Novopay 


Dangerous Enthusiasms (Gauld & Novopay, 2008-12 
Goldfinch 2006: 132-36) 


Things to do if you want to increase the | The Novopay response: 
likelihood of failure: 


Make the project as big as possible. It was huge. 

Attempt organisational change and Organisational change was a key part of 
link this to the project, then continually the project but was largely abandoned, 
change specifications throughout. resulting in extensive unplanned 


customisations. 


Assume the contract will solve any Talent2 had one contract — a bad one — 
problems and instead of breaking it into | and it became a major problem for both 
manageable components, award one for | it and the MoE. 

the whole project. 


9 Gauld and Goldfinch’s book investigated large New Zealand Government ICT projects and their 
findings included analysis of INCIS and other projects. 
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Dangerous Enthusiasms (Gauld & 
Goldfinch 2006: 132-36) 


Novopay, 2008-12 


Be pessimistic, guiding principles: 


The Novopay response: 


Be modest about what can be achieved. 


There was no modesty in what Novopay 
planned to achieve. 


Believe solutions will work only when 
they can be shown to work. 


Proof of concepts was not part of 
the plan and proposed pilots were 
abandoned. The proof of concept 
happened at the go-live stage, with 
a big-bang approach, and disaster 
followed. 


Expect to encounter the problems of 
past projects; they will happen. 


They did. 


Excluding frontline staff is a high-risk 
strategy and can undermine the solution 
even if it works. 


The engagement with schools was poor 
and, as a result, the solution did not meet 
requirements, with the schools in active 


and public revolt. 


Source: Compiled by author. 


When the Novopay findings are compared with those from the earlier 
chapters on sponsors, project management, and forecasting, the results 
are revealing from a historical institutionalism (HI) perspective (see 
Appendix 5). The Novopay findings relate to actions in 2008-12, whereas 
the findings in previous chapters are from 2018-20. The comparison 
indicates that the institutional governance issues that plagued Novopay still 
exist a decade later, and indeed are closely aligned. Under HI principles, we 
would expect things to change in the intervening 14 years, that lessons would 
have been learned, and the institutional framework adapted accordingly, 
but no change is the common outcome. 


There are two variances to note. The 2018-20 findings indicate that 
sponsors are rarely held to account for project failings, but the Novopay 
sponsor was held accountable. Second, in 2018-20, there was a strong belief 
that it is always possible when planning and forecasting to break down large 
complex projects and reduce their complexity and risk. Novopay did not 


do that. 


The elite interviewees indicated a lack of leadership within the MoE 
for Novopay. A deputy secretary was appointed as sponsor but failed 
to undertake the full responsibilities of the role. The interviews did not 
identify the MoE CEO/secretary as having a leadership role for Novopay. 
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The interviewees’ perceptions, supported by the ministerial inquiry (Jack 
& Wevers 2013: 81), were that the MoE leadership team tried to distance 
themselves from a project leadership role, with negative results. 


There was also a leadership failure among the central agencies in their 
monitoring role for the Novopay project, as outlined in the institutional 
framework at the time, the Guidelines for Managing and Monitoring 
Major IT Projects (Synergy International Ltd 2001). For example, the elite 
interviewees claimed that the sponsor was reliant on reading documents 
to understand the role, whereas the guidelines (Synergy International Ltd: 
38) state that it is a central agency responsibility to ensure the sponsor has 
clarity about the role. There was a perception that the MoE was left to deal 
with these issues independently. A decision was made to not use gateway 
reviews even when the problems with Novopay were known. 


Ministers were seen to be taking a ‘hands-off’ approach, wanting to not be 
tainted. It was also claimed that there were direct and negative influences 
from politicians on project decision-making. 


There was no entrepreneurship identified in the elite interviews and none 
reported in the ministerial inquiry. The project was troubled from the outset, 
yet no example of trying to do something differently was identified. Albeit 
with hindsight, elite interviewees believed the scope and approach should 
have been questioned and alternatives investigated as Novopay, as planned, 
was ‘just too big’. It is interesting to note that the institutional framework 
(Synergy International Ltd 2001: 44) recommends breaking large projects 
into smaller subprojects. 


There was an idea posited that the key go-live decision should have been 
reviewed and approved by a truly independent body to remove it from all 
organisational and political influences. 


The elite interviews and documentation such as the ministerial inquiry 
report failed to identify positive examples of effective agency. The MoE 
business owner on Novopay wielded undue influence but did not have 
the capability in large ICT projects to use this power effectively and, it 
was claimed, they had this agency only because the sponsor delegated and 
avoided their own responsibility. The senior project managers were remote 
from the sponsor and claimed they had little agency. Central agencies should 
have played a greater role in monitoring the project as per the guidelines 
but failed to do so. The one example of agency cited by interviewees was 
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the minister, who directly and negatively influenced decision-making at the 
go-live stage, with a mentality to push the implementation of the system as 
quickly as possible taking precedence over best practice. 


Finally, while risk management was not one of the theoretical concepts used 
in the analysis, given the poor Novopay outcomes, it is worth mentioning 
here. This case study highlights the many risks within the project that 
ultimately impacted on the delivery of the planned benefits. Research 
by Zwikael and Smyrk (2015) analysed the role of governance in the 
delivery of these benefits based on principal—agent theory and a control- 
trust-risk approach. They conclude that in high-risk projects the most 
effective approach is for the project owner to trust the project manager and 
governance groups to highlight and address risk, rather than taking a top- 
down control-based approach. The issue with Novopay was that neither the 
project manager nor the governance groups demonstrated the capability to 
manage and mitigate the risks; in Novopay, trust was misplaced. 


Conclusion 


The elite interviewees highlighted a failure in the institutional governance 
for Novopay; it was ineffective and contributed directly to the poor 
outcomes. The MoE should never have been approved to either commence 
or continue with the project as planned, yet it was. This was not an MoE 
failing, but an institutional failure. 


The elite interviewees also highlighted two distinct variances from the 
findings of the ministerial inquiry. First, the critical go-live decision- 
making process was directly influenced by political pressure, while the 
inquiry absolved ministers of any influence. Second, guidelines within 
the institutional framework were not enforced by the appropriate 
central agencies, while the inquiry arguably ignored this perspective 
and central agency responsibility. 
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[S]ome people live in the past and we need to move on from that. 
There is history and there are things that went wrong, but having 
a fresh face sometimes is a lot better because they do not have the 
wounds of the past. Looking forward perhaps, rather than looking 
back. (Person BW, Senior project officer) 


Introduction 


The outcome of this second case study is the opposite of the Novopay case 
study. Whereas Novopay was widely labelled a failure and an embarrassment 
for the government, the Education Payroll Development Program (EPDP) 
was generally claimed to be an outstanding success and an exemplar in New 
Zealand public administration. This is interesting as the EPDP was similar to 
Novopay in aiming to provide a payroll service to the New Zealand Ministry 
of Education (MoE), so therefore had the same stakeholders and challenges 
and operated within the same institutional governance framework, yet the 
EPDP succeeded where Novopay did not; what explains this? 


In the decade after Novopay, the New Zealand Government’s institutional 
framework for ICT projects underwent changes, some of which were the 
result of Novopay learnings; however, the institutional framework itself was 
not adapted effectively and imposed similar top-down constraints on the 
EPDP, adding complexities to an already complex project. The institutional 
focus remained on imposing controls. 
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However, the EPDP leadership did learn from and proactively addressed 
in their planning the mistakes made in Novopay, such as poor stakeholder 
management and the extreme risk in delivering a big-bang payroll 
implementation. The EPDP team was at pains to ensure strategies were 
in place to address these learnings, and they did so successfully. They also 
addressed the issue of the MoE having neither the skills nor the staff to 
undertake a large payroll project—something that was fatal to Novopay. 
Major work on the EPDP did not begin until those skills and team were 
in place. They also decided to implement an agile delivery approach to 
progressively deliver components and build expertise, relationships, and 
learning as they progressed. They even made uptake an opt-in model and, 
as evidence of success, the users liked what they saw and opted in. 


Nonetheless, it was concluded that these initiatives were not the result of 
changes in the institutional framework, but were due to the capability and 
entrepreneurship of the EPDP sponsor, who evaluated the framework 
and decided, where possible, to step outside the guidelines to avoid being 
forced down the same path as Novopay. The overriding theme from the 
interviews was that the EPDP benefited by chance from having a sponsor as 
capable and entrepreneurial as Arlene White. Without White at the helm, the 
result may have been quite different. It was stated that there was no appetite 
within the New Zealand Government for a repeat of Novopay and White and 
her dedicated, collaborative, and capable team successfully avoided this. They 
did so by using a different approach and learning from the past; the contrast 
with Novopay is stark. Doing things differently required strong leadership 
and a leader willing to take up the fight institutionally. The approach taken 
also highlights the flaws in the institutional framework and the need to adapt 
accordingly because White cannot oversee every large ICT software project. 


In this chapter, a brief history of the EPDP is provided, followed by sections 
in which the perspectives of all the part two EPDP elite interviewees 
(see “The puzzle’ section, Chapter 1: Table 1.1) are analysed, supported by 
interview vignettes. These findings are summarised by category, followed 
by a short conclusion. 


The interview data were compared with the following institutional 
framework documents in place for the EPDP: Better Business Cases: 
Guide to Developing the Programme Business Case! (The Treasury 2015), 


Į: ‘This guidance document is intended to assist investors, senior responsible owners, workshop 
facilitators and business case developers to prepare Programme Business Cases’ (The Treasury 2015: 2). 
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Better Business Cases’ (BBC) (The Treasury 2019), the Investment Review 
Report for Education Payroll Limited, Operational & Benefits Realisation 
Review® (The Treasury 2020), the Schools Payroll Detailed Business Case 
(EPL 2016), the Programme Initiation Document for Education Payroll 
Development Programme Implementation Phase (PID) (EPL 2017), Expanded 
Guide to the Leadership Success Profile’ (SSC 2016), and Assuring Digital 
Government Outcomes: All-of-Government Portfolio, Programme and Project 
Assurance Framework’ (New Zealand Government 2018). 


Project history 


As detailed in the Novopay case study (Chapter 6), one of the outcomes 
of that project was that the vendor, Talent2, removed itself from any 
further involvement in supporting the payroll. To fill this void, in 2014 
(EPL 2020a), a separate crown entity called the Education Payroll Limited 
(EPL) was formed. With this change, the MoE purchased payroll services 
from the EPL (2016: 8) instead of the previous contractual arrangement 
with Talent2. 


The school payroll is described as non-standard, for which employer 
responsibilities are only partially devolved to schools. Hence, the EPL 
provides additional services, including ‘compliance monitoring and 
enforcement, salary assessment, overpayment debt recovery, school 
payroll support and sector communications, payroll data and reporting, 
and management of banking staffing and staffing funding for schools’ 
(EPL 2016: 8). This is detailed diagrammatically in Figure 7.1. 


2 According to the New Zealand Treasury: “The objective of Better Business Cases is to provide 
objective analysis and consistent information to decision-makers, to enable them to make smart 
investment decisions for public value’ (available from: www.treasury.govt.nz/information-and-services/ 
state-sector-leadership/investment-management/better-business-cases-bbc). 

3 The New Zealand Treasury says: ‘Review processes help to ensure that investment propositions 
are sound, offer value to New Zealand and are set up for success ... These reviews help us to assess 
the performance of investments against expectations and to encourage stated benefits to be realised 
and assets to be operated near optimal levels of performance’ (available from: www.treasury.govt.nz/ 
information-and-services/state-sector-leadership/investment-management/review-investment-reviews). 
4 Describes the ‘levels of capability which are required in different roles across the New Zealand 
public sector’ (SSC 2016: 3). 

5 ‘This document describes an All-of-Government business capability model for defining and 
assessing the capabilities and maturity of government agencies or government entities’ (New Zealand 
Government 2018: 2). 
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Schools 


120,000 staff Pa 
NZS$4.6b per annum y 
Multiple agreements + 
Calculated at the job/school level 


Single payslip across employers 
Relationship with the school, not EPL 


4 


EPL 
Ar 80 school account staff 
School administrators Process instructions 
16,700 school administrators « R Salary assessment 
across 2,500 schools Manage overpayments 
Administrators advise hours, leave etc. Reporting to schools 


Compliance responsibilities 
Support schools regarding policy 
4 4 


Payroll system 


Figure 7.1 The school payroll and the EPL 
Source: Created by author. Adapted from EPL (2016: 8). 


After the 2012 Novopay go-live, the underlying ‘standard’ commercial 
off-the-shelf (COTS) payroll system was in fact 60 per cent customised 
(EPL 2016: 8). This, together with the many outstanding system issues, 
resulted in the EPL spending more than NZ$40 million on continual and 
significant improvements (EPL 2016: 8). Despite this, among other major 
issues, the core payroll infrastructure was not sustainable and the critical 
online component was proving impossible to maintain and enhance and 
would be unsupportable from December 2019 (EPL 2016: 9). 


In late 2015, Cabinet requested the EPL advise how it would move the 
school payroll to a ‘steady state including achieving cost efficiencies and 
long-term sustainability (EPL 2016: 20). In February 2016, planning 
began, and a detailed business case (DBC) was finalised in October 2016 
(EPL 2016: 22-25). The preferred option was to provide a new digital 
online interface for interaction between schools and the EPL, effectively 
replacing the Novopay online component.® 


This highlights a differing scope from Novopay, which was to implement 
a new payroll support service and a new payroll system. The EPDP’s 
scope, following a review of options, was to keep the core payroll system 
implemented by Novopay but replace the Novopay online service— 


6 The underlying Alesco (Oracle) database was to remain; the focus was on providing a new online 
interface to this solution. 
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the major source of concern (EPL 2016, 2017). The complexity of this 
work should not be misunderstood for, as the business case (EPL 2016) 
and project initiation document (EPL 2017) argued, dismantling Novopay, 
developing a replacement online service, and managing all the environmental 
factors were complex, high risk, and would be done under intense scrutiny. 


The program of work was estimated to cost NZ$64 million over 10 years. 
The DBC highlighted three key considerations in both the planning and 
the future management of the project: first, a series of packages would 
drive the program of work (EPL 2016: 123); second, there would be a 
heavy emphasis on implementing effective change management processes 
(pp. 149-57); and third, there was no appetite at any level for a repeat of 
the Novopay outcomes (pp. 15, 92-96, 157). 


After approval of the EPDP, the EPL concentrated on preparation to 
hit the ground running (EPL 2017: 5), with project implementation 
due to be finalised by December 2019. The program opted for a scaled 
agile framework (SAFe)’ delivery methodology (EPL 2017: 15) after 
successfully arguing that it would benefit from accelerated, progressive, 
and staged delivery of products and benefits, improved quality of practices, 
reduced risk, and greater flexibility to accommodate changing priorities 
and requirements. 


As of September 2020, the program deliverables had not been finalised as 
per the DBC forecasts; however, that does not necessarily equate to the 
program being ‘unsuccessful’. All the available documentation and the lack 
of negative media publicity indicate the program performed extremely well. 
An independent investment review report by the New Zealand Treasury 
in July 2020 stated: “The Review Team finds that the EdPay programme 
should be commended as it has effectively delivered capability to the 
Education Sector, in-line with the Business Case ... [A]s a result, the Review 
Team sees that EdPay has delivered the primary intent of the Business Case’ 
(The Treasury 2020: 3). 


7 According to the Scaled Agile website: ‘SAFe is designed to help businesses continuously and more 
efficiently deliver value on a regular and predictable schedule. It provides a knowledge base of proven, 
integrated principles and practices to support enterprise agility’ (available from: www.scaledagile.com/ 
enterprise-solutions/what-is-safe/). 
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This is a quite different reading to that in the Novopay ministerial 
inquiry report (Jack & Wevers 2013), which found nothing to praise. The 
investment review report also found that the use of the agile delivery method 
was beneficial and the EPL had successfully enabled mature inhouse agile 
capacity and capability to finalise the project and provide future support 
(The Treasury 2020: 9, 10). 


It is pertinent at this point to outline the differences and similarities between 
the Novopay and EPDP projects. The EPDP was not implementing a new 
core technology-based payroll solution; the core solution implemented by 
Novopay remained. However, as will become evident in later sections of this 
chapter, the EPDP was complex and faced many of the same challenges. 


While the EPDP was not implementing a new core payroll solution, due 
to the failure of Novopay to deliver an effective online solution, the EPDP 
had to develop a solution removing sections of functionality from the core 
payroll—something that was later described as a ‘complex mess’ by the 
EPDP project sponsor. In addition, due to the failure of Novopay to deliver 
the BPO and the resulting move to an internal service delivery model, the 
EPDP had to revisit the core service delivery design and address the previous 
ineffective organisational change management. 


The project had procurement, vendor, and stakeholder management 
challenges, and needed to develop inhouse capability and capacity to 
undertake the project and provide ongoing support. The project also had 
to win back the trust and support of the ministry, school staff, and indeed 
the New Zealand public—all while under the pressure to not become 
another government ICT failure. Finally, this had to be undertaken while 
continuing to resolve the outstanding Novopay remediation tasks. 


Hence, while there are differences in some deliverables, both were complex 
projects. They also had the same vision (to pay staff correctly, have the core 
and online payroll technology in place, and implement an effective support 
model), were within the same organisation, and operated under the same 
institutional framework. Therefore, the comparison is not only relevant, but 
also highly interesting as it provides a means to analyse the starkly different 
outcomes of each project. 


Table 7.1 outlines the milestones in the EPDP timeline. 
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Table 7.1 EPDP timeline 


Date Milestone 

2014 EPL established. 

Late 2015 Cabinet requests EPL move the school payroll to a ‘steady state’. 

Feb. 2016 Indicative business case prepared, after which Cabinet requests 
detailed business case (DBC). 

Oct. 2016 DBC prepared; preferred option to provide new digital online 
interface (to replace Novopay online). 

Late 2016 DBC approved. 

Late 2016 - 2017 | EPL concentrates on preparation. 

Oct. 2017 EPDP Program Initiation Document (PID) approved; approach 
changed to agile. 

Nov. 2017 Delivery of products begins. 

Dec. 2019 Original planned completion date. 

Sept. 2020 60 per cent of functionality delivered. 


Source: Compiled by author. 


Sponsor role analysis 


At the start of the EPDP and with the approval of the PID in October 2017, 
the EPL chief executive was Stephen Crombie, with the then EPL chief 
operating officer (COO) Duncan Boenic appointed as the EPDP sponsor. 
The DBC and the PID were prepared and approved during their tenure. 
In February 2018, Arlene White was appointed as the EPL chief executive. 
Shortly after White’s arrival, Boenic also left the EPL and White assumed 
the sponsor role, effectively becoming responsible and accountable for the 
EPDP outcomes from the beginning of development. White also inherited 
the legacy of the DBC and PID documents and approvals. 


White was asked directly about her capability to undertake the sponsor 
role, including experience: ‘I have done large projects for most of my 
career, working with medium to large-scale projects, not just IT, including 
time as the Deputy Commissioner of Inland Revenue ... [and have been] 
sponsor and business owner and just about every other role in major 
business projects.’ 


There were no negative comments from any interviewee about White’s 
capability as a sponsor; indeed, all were complimentary, with comments 
such as: 
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[She was] good and effective ... and competent. (Person BS, Senior 
audit/assurance) 


I feel she is across what we are doing. (Person BU, Senior project 


officer) 


There is a fair amount of letting go and empowering the team, so 
Arlene was pretty good at that anyway, so that came quite naturally 
to her. (Jeffrey Brandt, EPDP program director) 


She was involved and eager, so, yes, it worked. (Person BT, Senior 
audit/assurance) 


In addition, there has been external acknowledgement with a Treasury review 
in July 2020 commending the project on its successes, acknowledging the 
leadership of the project, and recommending that White as the sponsor 
‘share these good practices’ (The Treasury 2020: 15) with other New 
Zealand Government agencies. 


There were also some perspectives on the difference in approach between 
White and the previous sponsor, with a view that White brought a different 
focus and skillset to the role. It was argued that the previous sponsor, 
due to their involvement in the Novopay project for many years, had ‘a bit 
of a mind in the past’ whereas White ‘was more focused on the future’. 
This was an advantage for the EPDP, because 


some people live in the past and we need to move on from that. 
There is history and there are things that went wrong, but having 
a fresh face sometimes is a lot better because they do not have the 
wounds of the past. Looking forward perhaps, rather than looking 
back. (Person BW, Senior project officer) 


The PID recommended an agile delivery method for the EPDP (EPL 
2017: 15). Earlier chapters have highlighted agile as an emerging capability 
requirement for sponsors. EPDP program director Jeffrey Brandt was asked 
how agile delivery impacted on the sponsors capability. He argued that, 
in some ways, agile can be more difficult for sponsors than traditional 
delivery methods as there is a need to constantly revisit plans and be ‘far 
more nimble’, resulting in more decision points and regular reprioritisation. 
Nonetheless—perhaps as testament to her attitude and style—when White 
was asked about this, she said it was an easy adjustment as it enabled greater 
visibility and rapid adaptation. She posited: 
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[Y]ou always need to have a process to pivot, or to proceed, or 
punt. I mean, if it is a dog, you punt it, and I think that is the agile 
mantra. Always be ready to pivot and continue to evaluate as you go, 
so for me it was really easy to fit within agile. Really easy for me to 
lead Grant, absolutely [easier than a traditional waterfall approach] 
without a doubt, constantly looking at what is being built and 
delivered ... and what the challenges are ... and putting decision- 
making at the right level in the organisation. 


Brandt identified a benefit of agile to sponsors and the project, arguing that 
the approach can make projects more interesting to sponsors and therefore 
drive greater engagement and ownership. They see things happening 
quicker, which creates ‘curiosity due to the constant delivery cycles. White 
fully supported this perspective by stating that, with agile delivery, ‘I was 
able to get excited about the product, about the customer, about what I do 
in my day job as [chief executive], and that kept my interest, and that is the 
difference in this project’. 


Last, White confirmed that no assessment of her capability to undertake 
the sponsor role was undertaken as part of the institutional framework. 
Interviewees’ perspectives indicate she was capable and undertook the role 
well, which arguably reinforces findings in earlier chapters that having an 
experienced and capable sponsor is down to luck and not initiative within 
the institutional framework. 


White was asked whether she fully understood her role, responsibilities, 
and accountability as the sponsor. She said: ‘Yes, absolutely ... I need to 
contribute to the outcomes ... [I]t is my responsibility to help wherever 
I can and to put in my expertise wherever I can.’ 


White also stated that the Better Business Cases (The Treasury 2019) 
guidelines included the sponsor role and responsibilities and this ‘was a fine 
process’. Person BS (Senior audit/assurance) indicated that a responsibility 
assignment matrix (RACI): chart had been completed for the project, 
which made it clear to all that the sponsor ‘was pretty much responsible and 
accountable for the delivery of the whole program’. 


8 RACI ‘describes the participation by various roles in completing tasks or deliverables for a project 
or business process. RACI is an acronym derived from the four key responsibilities most typically used: 
responsible, accountable, consulted, and informed’ (‘Responsibility Assignment Matrix’, Wikipedia, 
available from: en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Responsibility_assignment_matrix#cite_note-2). 
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The other elite interviewees were also clear about who the sponsor was 
and there was a common perspective that White understood her role and 
accepted its responsibilities and accountability. Brandt argued that White 
understanding the role and actively taking on the responsibilities were 
crucial to overcoming any resistance the project encountered. 


The elite interviewees were also positive about the management style White 
employed in her sponsor role. One of the key relationships identified in 
earlier chapters is that between the sponsor and the program director, which 
in Novopay did not exist. When asked how she structured and managed 
this relationship, White stated that Brandt as the EPDP program director 
was made part of the EPL senior leadership team, so that ‘he would come 
into our day-to-day business decisions and understand what we were trying 
to achieve as a business, and then take that back into the program and vice 
versa. Then he kept the SLT [senior leadership team] informed of what was 
going on’. 


Brandt in turn stated that he had a ‘very good’ working relationship with 
White and ‘continues to do so’, and that this was built on a culture of openness 
and trust. He said White expected transparency from him, particularly 
when any issue arose, as ‘she was a no-surprises kind of person’. Brandt also 
indicated that White was clear that their relationship was important to the 
success of the project and, while she was ultimately accountable, Brandt in 
his role was responsible for the successful delivery of the products. 


All other elite interviewees stated that they had direct access at any time to 
White and she was always accessible to team members; she would take the 
initiative to talk with them to improve her understanding of the project. 
Person BT (Senior audit/assurance) stated: 


For Arlene to get to her desk, she walks past mine, and so very often 
in the morning—I mean I was in fairly early—she would walk past 
and say, ‘Okay, anything I need to know?’ We then have an informal 
discussion right there and then. We have a good relationship that if I 
do have a concern, I can get up and go speak to her. I must not come 
to her with a rumour. I must come with fact. 


Person BU (Senior project officer) said White was ‘always present’ at the 
‘agile rituals’ and therefore always had a current and good overview of the 
project and its progress and issues. Person BV (Senior project officer), 
while not a direct report to White, maintained they had a ‘very close’ and 
‘genuine’ relationship due to their key role in the project, and White would 
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often stop by for an update. Person BW (Senior project officer), who led a 
key project team, provided a similar story, saying that White would meet 
with them weekly for an update and it was clear there was never an issue 
with making contact outside these meetings. Brandt argued that while 
White encouraged and enabled a close relationship with him and others, 
it was not micromanagement. He said White expected and encouraged 
‘good productive working relationships’ across the program and the senior 
leadership team. 


White undertook the sponsor role on top of her substantive chief executive 
responsibilities. When asked why she took on the role, White stated that 
her agency as chief executive was an important factor. Taking on the role 
ensured the program was given the appropriate organisational priority and 
focus within and outside the organisation. In addition, White believed 
a critical program success factor was customer focus, which would be 
reinforced by her taking on the role. The other factors White cited were 
the dark cloud of Novopay and her personal accountability for the project 
outcomes. White stated: 


I was very interested in making sure that this program was a success 
and, as the [chief executive], I was told that I was accountable. 
So, yeah, being the SRO [senior responsible officer] was a role I took 
on after our COO left, but I was always the one who was going to 
be delivering the program to the public sector, and I think that is 
important. I know a lot of [chief executives] do not step into that 
SRO role, but I think that is at their peril, to be very honest. 


Brandt agreed that White taking on the sponsor role demonstrated senior 
leadership support for the program. He said that White taking charge had 
a ‘tremendous impact on stakeholders outside the organisation’ as White 
became the public face of the program. Brandt argued that as the EPL chief 
executive, White was responsible for the relationship with the MoE and the 
delivery of the payroll service, therefore taking on the EPDP sponsor role 
was a demonstrable acceptance of this accountability. 


There were several interviewees who, while acknowledging White's success 
in the role, argued that it was not appropriate to have the chief executive as 
the sponsor, with Person BS (Senior audit/assurance) saying they were not 
a fan of this approach. The common reason given was the lack of separation 
between the program and the chief executive or, as Person BT (Senior audit/ 
assurance) posited: “Who is she criticising—herself?’ 
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Brandt argued that there were three reasons having the chief executive as 
sponsor worked for the EPDP. First, the ‘EPL is a single line of business’ 
and not an organisation with many business streams. Its business was to 
provide an efficient school payroll service, with White accountable for this. 
Second, the project would be implementing major organisational change, 
so White undertaking the role displayed ownership of the change. This was 
supported by Person BT, who agreed that White making project decisions 
gave them power and impetus. Third—and with his program director hat 
on—Brandt argued that no matter how skilled a program director was, they 
would never have the ‘full visibility of stakeholder sensitivities that a chief 
executive would have’. 


There were other arguments for the success of the chief executive as sponsor, 
including the small size of the EPL and its ‘flat structure’ (Person BU, Senior 
project officer). Person BV (Senior project officer) added that it enabled 
senior project staff to communicate directly with White and gave them 
confidence that details were reported openly and factually: ‘Having a direct 
line to the SRO and the [chief executive] at that stage means that I know 
there are no filters that can be applied to my story. So, I can tell my story 
straight and I know things cannot get lost in translation.’ 


On that theme, Person BW (Senior project officer) argued that this direct 
line to the chief executive and therefore to decision-making was a major 
advantage over the earlier model of the COO as the sponsor reporting to 
the chief executive: 


[The previous model] could get a little confusing between who was 
the ultimate decision-maker ... [W]as the COO just taking decisions 
and then going to the CE [chief executive] to ask for permission ... 
I did wonder whether there was someone who was fundamentally 
in the role, but still had to go and answer questions to a higher-up, 
which of course does not happen with Arlene as the SRO. 


White was asked about her ability to undertake both roles simultaneously. 
She argued that this was made possible by the project’s structure, the 
capability of key project staff, and the engagement of Deloitte specialists, 
particularly Brandt. 


White confirmed that she had not been offered any training by central 
agencies as part of the institutional framework, although she also said that 
due to her experience, ‘she did not seek it’. 
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For support, White singled out two major contributors to the successful 
model: the engagement of Deloitte ‘was extremely useful’ and the gateway 
reviews ‘were instrumental in helping’ as they had a good mix of experts 
who provided effective feedback. There also was a series of regular total 
quality assurances and independent quality assurances throughout. White 
said central agencies such as the SSC ‘did not get involved too much’ in 
sponsor-support roles. 


The EPL and the EPDP had internal assurance roles, which Person BT 
(Senior audit/assurance) claimed were to provide advice to the chief 
executive. Person BT supplied an example of the team providing real 
benefit to White at an important time, when she was being challenged 
about project benefits in the DBC, particularly the claim that staff numbers 
would be reduced, which had not happened. Person BT said the team was 
proactive and provided advice to White that while staff numbers had not 
reduced, there were other substantial tangible and intangible benefits, such 
as reduced overtime, more time to address outstanding historical issues, 
plus a rapidly increasing school satisfaction rate. They claimed White was 
delighted with the data and used this to present to central agencies the 
demonstrable benefits being obtained. In another example of internal 
assurance supporting White in her decision-making, Person BS (Senior 
audit/assurance) said they had raised concerns about a particular release to 
White, who then deferred the release until these concerns were resolved. 


Interestingly, particularly given the problems with Novopay and the 
subsequent political fallout, White said there was little ministerial contact 
during the EPDP project other than preparing ‘two-monthly briefing notes 
to the minister’. White (Pers. comm., 1 February 2021) posited that the 
‘minister was most concerned with the end user impact given the level of 
anxiety that Novopay created amongst teachers’. 


In conclusion, from the perspectives of the elite interviewees and external 
reports, Arlene White was a capable and motivated sponsor. However, this 
was the result not of a formal process within the institutional framework, 
such as training, but of the fact that White came to the chief executive 
role with vast operational experience in large projects. White was also quick 
to adapt to and appreciate the benefits of agile delivery, which she argued 
created ‘interest’ in the sponsor role. 


White understood the sponsor role well and accepted the responsibilities and 
accountabilities that came with it; her experience was instrumental to this 
awareness. White supplied the platform that enabled a successful program; 
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she formed open, trusted, and continuing relationships with the program 
team and made a direct acknowledgement of the program director’s role by 
including him in the EPL senior leadership team. 


White personally decided to take on the sponsor role, full-time, on top of 
her substantive role as chief executive. While some interviewees argued that 
this was not an appropriate model, all agreed it worked. White argued that 
it was important for her to be in the role ‘as, given the lack of any appetite 
for a repeat of Novopay and the fact that she would be held accountable, 
she wanted to be leading from the front. This supplied the priority and 
visibility of the program both internally and externally. 


Project management role/discipline 
analysis 


The PID (EPL 2017: 15) proposed and received approval for the move 
to an agile delivery using the SAFe’ method. Agile and SAFe were new to 
the EPL, so the discussion with the elite interviewees focused on how this 
capability was obtained. There was a commonly held view that the EPL did 
not initially have the internal capability or capacity to provide the project 
management roles and disciplines required for the EPDP, particularly given 
the use of the new delivery methods. White said the EPL initial focus was 
to gain that capability and capacity. 


As an example of this, White stated that the EPL did not have the capability 
internally to fill the program director role, so a skilled resource was sourced 
externally: Brandt, a Deloitte employee with extensive large ICT program 
experience. White said the move to agile meant the EPL was reliant on 
externally sourced skilled project management resources. The team was 
a mixture of staff from Deloitte and other external firms and individual 
contractors, complemented by internal staff. Brandt said the focus was to 


9 According to the Atlassian Agile Coach website: “The Scaled Agile Framework” (SAFe’) is a set of 
organizational and workflow patterns for implementing agile practices at enterprise scale. The framework 
is a body of knowledge that includes structured guidance on roles and responsibilities, how to plan and 
manage the work, and values to uphold. SAFe promotes alignment, collaboration, and delivery across 
large numbers of agile teams. It was formed around three primary bodies of knowledge: agile software 
development, lean product development, and systems thinking’ (available from: www.atlassian.com/agile/ 
agile-at-scale/what-is-safe). 
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‘invest heavily at the outset on our service design, or change management, 
our agile developers, API [application programming interface] —all of those 
capabilities’. 


There were also two important capability strategies implemented by the 
EPL that the elite interviewees believed paid dividends—views supported 
by findings in the investment review report (The Treasury 2020: 10). First, 
there was a concerted effort to gain capability early before undertaking 
major development work, so as to ‘hit the ground running’. White said this 
was deliberate and ‘was key to any agile project, or any waterfall [project], 
too, [and was] the right thing to do’. 


Second was an acknowledgement that although external sourcing of 
capability was necessary for the start of the project, this was not sustainable 
or suitable for the long-term support of the solution. There was therefore 
a deliberate strategy of skills transition to internal capability and capacity. 
The investment review report (The Treasury 2020: 10) found that the 
EPL made a ‘concerted effort to retain key staff as permanent employees 
rather than contractors, improving continuity, retaining key IP [intellectual 
property], and reducing costs’. It said this capability delivery was ‘of high 
quality and implemented successfully’. White argued that this strategy was 
key, particularly given the uniqueness and complexity of the school payroll 
solution; reliance on external contract staff would have exposed the EPL 
and the payroll solution to added risk and greater expense. 


It is also worth noting that the EPL engaged a management accountant 
specifically to manage the EPDP financials—someone whom Brandt 
described as ‘extraordinarily good’ and who eventually gained ‘kudos 
from our external auditor, Ernst & Young’, resulting in the program being 
sponsored by the New Zealand Treasury to present a series of talks on how 
the project finances were managed so effectively. 


For White, the priority given to obtaining and retaining the required mix of 
project management resources across the various roles and disciplines was 
paramount, not just to steer the project through to completion but also to 
ensure the skills remained internally to support and maintain the solution 
post completion. White said the costs to achieve this came from and were 
managed within the EPL, without external influence. It was up to White 
as the chief executive to set it as a critical priority. An early example of 
this was the engagement of Deloitte to manage the delivery of the program 
and the skills transfer to internal staff—something that White said was an 
‘expensive option’ but one that was validated via program successes. 
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Elite interviewees supplied evidence of this executive priority, with a common 
response that while cost was always a consideration in recruitment, this 
did not limit the ability to engage the ‘best’ resource. That is, there was 
no pressure to find cheaper, less-capable resources due to an imposed cost 
limitation. The focus was on obtaining the capability required to best enable 
the program to deliver successfully. Person BU (Senior project officer) said 
recruitment ‘decisions should be based on capability required rather than 
the money available ... I had approval, so I have been very lucky.’ 


Another team manager, Person BW (Senior project officer), confirmed this, 
saying they were always aware of ‘excess’ costs, but ‘the great thing about it is 
that if there was expertise that was required to do impact work then we did 
get that expertise to enable us to move forward. So, it was not like money 
being a showstopper’. 


White argued that her background in operational roles aided understanding 
of and commitment to improving the EPL project management discipline 
across the organisation, as it was critical for the delivery of the EPDP and 
the ongoing support of payroll services. However, White believes this is 
uncommon across both the Australian and the New Zealand public sectors, 
as their priority is government political or policy work. White argued 
that these agencies ‘serve the minister and policies. Do they understand 
the operational stuff? No. For the most part, government agencies in New 
Zealand, Australia, and Canada are policy departments, not operational, so 
it does not resonate in the political sphere until it does not work! 


As detailed earlier, the SAFe methodology was set up independently by the 
program. There was overwhelming support for the use of this methodology, 
with agreement that its benefits outweighed any disadvantages and claims 
that it helped provide the capability to both deliver and support the payroll 
solution. The agility of the methodology was commonly perceived as an 
advantage over a more traditional waterfall method. Tasks could be delivered 
in priority order, with results seen and evaluated quicker, mistakes identified 
earlier, and damage from those mistakes limited and more easily corrected. 
Person BV (Senior project officer) perhaps best sums this up: 


[I]t is putting the most valuable things at the front of what we are 
doing. So, the ability to pivot is very difficult in a waterfall project. 
You have spent six months developing something and then someone 
tells you it is wrong ... [With agile,] you spend two weeks developing 
something and [if] we find out it is the wrong thing, we can pivot 
very quickly. 
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One of the goals of the EPDP was incremental change, and Person BU (Senior 
project officer) argued that agile supported this through the progressive and 
iterative design, development, and implementation of solutions. Person BU 
also explained why they liked agile methodology: ‘[I]Jt makes my life go 
really fast ... I like the cadence of it, and I like the planning, I like chunking 
work down. I think it is really manageable; there are no surprises. I like the 
iterative nature [of it]. 

The advantage of iterative change was also expressed by Person BV (Senior 
project officer), who posited: 


[Flor us, agile is getting it out, using it beta ... getting it into the 
hands of the users ... and then the ability to roll features on and 
on, which the user then goes, ‘Gee, it just gets better and better and 
better.’ I think that has really been the big win for this program ... 
[W]e had a whole lot of people saying, ‘Give us more, give us more, 
change this bit.’ That is what agile has done, rather than saying, 
“We beavered away for five years and we have built something and 
here you go, what do you think? And everyone goes, “That’s not 
what I thought it would be.’ 


The methodology also created an effective team environment, in which all 
members were valued and part of the process. Person BW (Senior project 
officer), who was involved in testing, stated that in the past there was a view 
that ‘we do not need testers yet, let them come later, and do not let them 
talk to the developers —something that led to a sense of being undervalued. 
Person BW said: 


Now agile brings everyone on a [level] playing field, and the other 
thing I like about it is we pass and fail together. The team passes 
and fails ... [I]t is not “Oh, you failed as you missed it as a tester’ 
or ... ‘the developer made a mistake here’. It is now, ‘As a team, we 
succeed, and we fail.’ 


The testing area was not the only example of agile methodology improving 
collaboration between the various teams and functions. Representatives 
from the audit/assurance area argued that it provided the basis to change 
from a traditional ‘review after the work was completed’ to being able to 
provide real-time feedback. It also enabled those in the audit/assurance 
role to become part of the team, as valued collaborators, rather than being 
viewed ‘with suspicion’ as outsiders. Person BS (Senior audit/assurance) 
stated: ‘If we were to look at the traditional approach for auditing, we would 
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come in months and months after it started and by then the learnings would 
be useless. I do not think the project would have been as successful if these 
approaches were not used.’ 


Agile methodology encouraged and enabled a cross-functional team, in 
which varied expertise was valued and valuable. 


There was a commonly held perception that agile methodology, for those 
new to it, required some adaptation and a change in mindset from the tasks 
and processes in a more traditional waterfall method. Person BU (Senior 
project officer) said they were used to preparing reams of documentation 
to pass the ‘weight test’, but with agile, documentation was lean, which 
took a bit of ‘getting used to’ and almost a need to ‘let go’. However, they 
adapted and embraced the change: ‘It really helped for team efficiencies: 
“Why do we have to do a 50-page spreadsheet around this change?” ... 
[when instead] what is the outcome we need?’ 


The consistent view was that agile methodology and its related iterative 
component-based delivery aided and improved learning. Instead of a 
‘lessons learned’ report completed after everything was finished and then 
filed away, there was a cycle of continuous learning, with those learnings 
applied progressively throughout the project. The following quote from 
Person BW sums up these perspectives: 


[W]e have just learned as we have gone, what worked for us what 
did not ... [W]e look at the program increment and say, “What did 
we do well? What did we not do so well? What can we do better next 
time?’ All those sorts of things ... [S]o at a team level, we are asking 
that every two weeks. 


There were external acknowledgements of the EPL’ success in using agile 
in the EPDP. Brandt stated that Red Hat, a major global software company, 
had nominated the program for a global innovation award in recognition 
of ‘the way we have deployed open shift to develop our customer-facing 
product’ (Red Hat Software 2020). Anna Brodie, the EPL CIO, was 
recently named in the top 50 CIOs in New Zealand across all sectors— 
in part, as recognition for her role in the EPDP (CIO 2022). 


The PID (EPL 2017: 32-36) detailed a program management structure 
with roles and responsibilities. As indicated earlier, the team was a mix of 
staff from Deloitte and other firms, external contractors, and internal staff, 
to provide the required capability and capacity and particularly to address 
agile capability requirements. 
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External staff were selected for their agile experience, with internal staff then 
upskilled in the methodology. The EPL employed a mixture of training 
approaches to bring internal resources up to the agile standard. Some staff 
attended formal external or internal training courses, some picked it up 
through involvement in the process, but seemingly the major process was 
skills transfer from external specialised staff, who trained the internal staff 
on the job. There was a common perspective among interviewees that this 
coaching by skilled external resources was effective, and even preferred. 
Person BU (Senior project officer) stated: ‘[T]hey got people to come into 
the office and work with you and go through everything ... which I prefer. 
I thought that was really successful.’ 


Brandt described this as like a ‘master and apprentice’ model, for which 
the EPL sourced external experts who were ‘going to do the work and then 
coach and develop the team throughout the process so that ... there is a 
lasting capability’. 


This model is diagrammatically displayed in Figure 7.2. 


Resources 


Time 


Legend: 
External resources memm 
Internal resources semm 


Figure 7.2 The changing EPL/EPDP resource model 
Source: Created by author. 
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Person BV (Senior project officer), one of the agile experts who joined the 
team, stated that initially the skills transfer ‘was difficult at times’ and that 
there was some early resistance. They posited that this was likely a reaction 
to change and, with time, it improved, aided by the team work ethic of 
agile. Person U (Senior project officer), a permanent internal resource, said 
the transition did not always work to plan as it left the team rather ‘green’ 
when the external experts departed; however, the transition meant there 
were ‘sustainable processes and practices in place’. Person BV argued that 
the transition was largely successful and the intellectual property knowledge 
was transferred and ‘is secure’. They added: ‘[W]e have really good systems 
in place as far as how we build and how we document and how we transfer 
knowledge between people. So, if you join the team, you can hit the ground 
running pretty quickly.’ 


White said she had been challenged about this approach and asked why she 
needed inhouse capability. Her response was that because the core solution 
was so heavily customised support could not be provided at a base cost and 
there was a risk to the organisation and the payroll service. White argued: 
‘[W]e cannot afford to keep on bringing people in to do this ... [I]t takes at 
least a good six to eight months to even understand the solution.’ 


Stakeholder engagement was front and centre of all program activities. 
White argued that after the Novopay issues, schools lacked trust in the 
EPL; winning back that trust was important. White claimed that it took 
about two years from the establishment of the EPL to do so and this was 
achieved by engaging with the various sector leaders, including unions, and 
developing reference groups. White argued that there is now a ‘very tight 
and ‘very good relationship’. Given the effort to build this trust, effective 
school stakeholder management in the EPDP was critical. 


Brandt argued that the EPDP had a ‘compelling case for change’ given the 
Novopay legacy, so people had to be engaged thoroughly in this change and 
remain committed to it if the program was to be successful. Brandt argued 
that this was his priority as program director: “Most people think that the 
program director is there to manage scope, cost, and time. I fundamentally 
disagree. Those are things you need to control, but what we are to manage 
is energy and stakeholder engagement. That is everything.’ 


Brandt said there was a ‘humility’ in the program initially—a recognition 
that they did not know their customer well enough. To address this, 
approximately 10 per cent of the program team were dedicated to customer 
engagement activities. Brandt stated that ‘customer insight drove everything 
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. [W]e put everything into sensing our customers and were not willing 
to make any assumptions as to what they wanted. That, to me, is the most 
important thing.’ 


An example of this engagement was the ‘beta group’ approach. A group 
of 200 school users—roughly 10 per cent of the total—received early 
prototypes of the functionality, reviewed it, and provided comments. The 
program team then acted on those and amended the solution accordingly. 
The result was the stakeholders could see their feedback in action. Person 
BU (Senior project officer) described the process as the team asking, ‘Does 
this work? Does the flow make sense? Is the language meaningful to you?’ 


Person BW (Senior project officer) added: “They get to see things first. They 
will tell us they will not get upset if something [initially] is not quite right 
... [The schools are] helping us to be successful.’ 


Brandt argued that this approach meant the school users effectively became 
‘advocates’ for change and that, because of the customer-focused approach, 
there is now a trusting and collaborative relationship between the schools 
and the EPL. 


Person BU (Senior project officer) stated that the schools were engaged 
from ‘end to end’, citing strategies such as road-trips around the country to 
conduct face-to-face interviews, telephone interviews, and the formation of 
user groups. The project was also accepted into school forums such as the 
school managers’ associations, for whom demonstrations and updates were 
provided and questions answered. Person BU claimed the intent was to 
‘make it really easy for schools to provide feedback’. As a result, the schools 
felt they had been listened to and provided ‘really good feedback’ about the 
approach employed. 


This enabled the program team to adapt plans as they went. Person BV 
(Senior project officer) cited an example of an initial plan to provide schools 
with a variety of ‘learning’ tools such as videos and online training courses, 
but the schools’ feedback indicated this would be overkill; they just wanted 
a solution that was simple to use. Person BW stated: 


They just wanted the product to work, and they just wanted it to 
... be like a flight booking system. It should be like booking a car or 
doing internet banking. I do not need to watch a video 10 times and 
get a certificate. I just go in and make a payment. So, we changed 
that, we took money from those buckets and put it back into the 
product itself to help with the design. 
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The program established a communications team whose objective was to 
ensure ‘everything is understood by all levels of schools—the professional 
administrators down to the 80-year-old granny who comes in one hour a 
day’ (Person BT, Senior audit/assurance). 


Open and honest communication were a key mantra in this approach, with 
Person BU (Senior project officer) stating that they did not ‘hide’ anything, 
while Person BV agreed there were ‘no secrets’. The communication 
was framed around the idea that ‘things are not perfect’ but here is your 
opportunity to participate in making things better. 


Person BU said the schools wanted an account management model as they 
preferred a consistent and familiar person to talk to—one to whom they ‘did 
not have to explain things over and over again’ and with whom they could 
build a relationship. To this end, the design of the school service model 
was changed to provide a more customer-focused and personalised service. 
White explained the model: 


[E]ach [EPL] advisor has a group of schools that they are responsible 
for and, wherever possible, we maintain that relationship with them 
in the schools. We have about 70 advisors that look after the 2,600 
schools and that is really important. The relationship is huge. They 
trust their advisor ... intimately. 


Several interviewees stressed that internal stakeholder management was 
a key strategy and another factor in project success. The culture of open 
and honest communication was shared between the program team and EPL 
management. In the sponsor section of this chapter, there was evidence of 
direct access by team members to the chief executive/sponsor. Person BW 
(Senior project officer) stated that they liaised regularly with another member 
of the EPL senior leadership team: “We are in constant communication, just 
around resources and how things are working and the like.’ 


An outcome of the success of the project in both its deliverables and its 
engagement with schools is the change in school satisfaction rates recorded by 
the EPL. White stated that at the start of the program, the 2016 satisfaction 
rate was at 51 per cent. In the EPL’s 2020 annual report, the customer 
satisfaction rating was at 80 per cent approval, with 17 per cent neutral, and 
only 3 per cent dissatisfied—an impressive turnaround (EPL 2020b: 13). 
White argues that EPL is now to some extent a victim of its own success, as it 
has raised the expectations of schools, so with each release, ‘we better have the 
very best it can be, but that is okay. We expected that to happen’. 


7. EPDP 


All the elite interviewees were proud of what the project had achieved 
and believed the team and organisation had done well. Some perspectives 
include the following: 


We have a great product out in schools that schools are using. 
We have a great adoption rate and we are already seeing great benefits 
coming through. So, yeah, I think it is going well. (Person BU, 
Senior project officer) 


[W]e have delivered some really, really awesome stuff from the get- 
go. (Person BW, Senior project officer) 


[W]e have managed to get a product built ... and used by schools 
and we have not been in the paper. We have very, very happy 
customers ... I would say that would be the most successful piece of 
this ... [the] happy customers. (Person BV, Senior project officer) 


The elite interviewees were asked about their greatest learnings from the 
program, the first of which were the benefits obtained by undertaking 
the project using the agile methodology. Brandt said his greatest learning was 


a kind of renewed appreciation of how hard these things really are, 
and ... I was not an ‘agile-ist’ beforehand, but believe me, I am 
one now: small iterations, each one delivering value, and allowing 
the compounding effect of continuous improvement to let it work 
its magic. 


The second was the benefit to be obtained from having a customer focus and 
therefore a resulting need to engage with stakeholders with open, honest, 
and trusted communication as a central part of the project management 
approach. This applied to external stakeholders such as the schools and to 
internal stakeholders such as the project teams. For White, the criticality of 
this customer focus was her key learning, and it meant the project did not get 
‘pushback’ from the schools and helped the program deliver ‘so much with 
so little’. Person BU (Senior project officer) agreed with this perspective and 
stated that ‘communication was the key’ as it ensured that ‘the right people 
were talking and that the decisions being made were very visible’. 


The third lesson was that, despite the benefits of using agile, a program 
of the complexity and size of the EPDP is still a ‘hard’ process. 


In conclusion, at project initiation, there was recognition that the EPL, 
particularly given the agile delivery approach, did not have the required 
project management capability or capacity to undertake the EPDP. There 
was therefore an initial organisational priority to source externally the 
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variety of skills required, including a very experienced and capable program 
director. The EPL implemented successful strategies to upskill internal staff 
and to progressively transfer the capability and capacity internally; this was 
made a priority by the EPL chief executive. 


The SAFe methodology was successfully applied to deliver via agile, which 
the elite interviewees praised and credited for much of the program’s success. 
Among its advantages were that it enabled progressive delivery and a cycle 
of continuous real-time learning. The program was also imbued from 
the outset with an emphasis on stakeholder engagement and a customer- 
focus dogma, which resulted in substantial improvements in the MoE’s 
relationships with schools. 


While no interviewee claimed the program was perfect, all agreed that the 
agile delivery and project management approach were successful, and this 
success was recognised externally. Despite this, there was the realisation that 
large projects remain difficult beasts. 


Forecasting role/discipline analysis 


As highlighted earlier, the DBC (EPL 2016) was the original document 
that argued the case for change and became the basis for the approval of the 
EPDP. The forecast in the DBC set the EPDP benchmark of cost, time, 
and scope. The document proposed a waterfall delivery method. With the 
later preparation of the PID (EPL 2017), the approach was changed to agile 
delivery. The EPL senior leadership team managed the preparation of both 
documents and they were inherited by the new EPL chief executive, Arlene 
White, in early 2018. 


It is not possible to analyse how the forecasts in these documents were 
prepared as the elite interviewees were not involved. In addition, in early 
2018, after White began and her EPDP project management team took 
shape, the plans in the PID were revisited and a new plan was undertaken 
that superseded both the DBC and the PID. The focus of this section is 
how this forecasting process for all deliverables was undertaken, as it aligns 
with the SAFe methodology and program approach implemented. 


It is important to note that according to the institutional framework, 
the EPDP was approved based on the full upfront forecasts in the DBC. The 
estimated cost became the budget, even though the program went through 
later replanning and a change in delivery approach. Therefore, the impact of 
this initial forecast, given the later changes, is also discussed in this section. 
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White was asked about inheriting the DBC forecast and approvals. She said 
this created ‘challenges’, such as with the schedule, which she immediately 
determined was unrealistic. For example, when White assumed the sponsor 
role, the vendor had not yet been chosen, and White argued that this time 
‘could not be made up’ and had flow-on impacts on other tasks. White 
argued that the DBC’s forecasts had made a ‘lot of assumptions’ about the 
use of the core payroll solution, such as the complexity of interfacing with 
it. The reality was the project and its tasks were much more complicated. 
White described the core solution as a ‘complex mess’ due to the extent of 
customisation from Novopay and argued that only with time and knowledge 
gained would the forecasts have any relevance. 


Due to the inherited DBC forecasts—and even with the acknowledged 
success of the EPDP—the project was behind schedule and over budget, 
with some original goals not achieved. White was asked about this and what 
impact it had on perceptions of the program’s outcomes. She argued that 
success in this case was not a measure against the original DBC forecast, but 
rather factors such as avoiding negative publicity, delivering the primary 
benefits, improved customer satisfaction, and ‘reducing risk’ to the schools, 
the EPL, and the government. White said a distinctly successful outcome 
for the program has been that ‘our costs to maintain and even replace will 
be lower inhouse than it would be if we had outsourced’. 


Brandt was asked for his perspectives on assessing EPDP outcomes based 
on the DBC forecast. He said that ‘there are a few people that would say it 
is a failure for those reasons’; however, they tried to change the definition of 
success ‘to school support for EPL. 


Brandt argued that the success in providing this improved and efficient 
support to schools was the true measure, although it took some time for 
groups such as the governance board to understand and embrace this rather 
than traditional cost and time measures. Brandt claimed that initially 
these groups thought ‘there was something fishy going on’, but their 
later acceptance of this measure was ‘magical’ and was a credit to White's 
leadership, taking responsibility head-on. 


Most other interviewees were not aware of this impact and relationship to 
the DBC; however, Person BT (Senior audit/assurance), who had experience 
in other large New Zealand Government projects, had a firm view on the 
DBC and its usefulness and eventual relevance to outcomes: 
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I have come to the conclusion that the worst thing in any project is 
a business case. I think, in hindsight, it is possibly the biggest waste 
of time ... [E]ither look at it as a bunch of lies or you have no idea 
what you are doing. I think my review of projects has confirmed 
it. How do you deliver a business case when you realise that once 
you lift the rock you knew nothing, you had it all wrong ... [T]he 
[DBC] was a crock of shit. 


Person BT argued that factors such as estimated time frames in the DBC 
had placed unrealistic expectations on the EPDP. This was a similar view 
to that of Person BS (Senior audit/assurance), who said it was unrealistic 
to expect the program to adhere to the DBC forecasts. They said that to 
fit within the EPDP’s agile approach, there should have been periodic 
re-estimations, but they claimed this was not how Treasury worked. 


Discussions with Brandt about the DBC forecasts and the impact on later 
EPDP planning led to a question about whether the DBC was even useful 
given the program's long time frame. Brandt responded: ‘Amen, brother.’ 


However, Brandt did say that he believes there is a place for business cases, 
as they propose the vision, the reason for the project, and the potential 
business benefits to be gained. The primary issue is with the estimates, 
such as for time and cost. Brandt argued that business cases must clearly 
acknowledge that ‘this is as good as we have it right now’ but it could prove 
to be ‘wrong’ as the project progresses. This was the case with the EPDP’s 
DBC: the vision remained, but the forecast time and cost lacked validity 
for what was required, the risks, and the change in delivery approach. 
In summary, Brandt stated that the forecast cost in the DBC was ‘not nearly 
enough’ to cater for what had to be done. 


However, the DBC was praised for detailing the core issues and the need to 
address Novopay’s shortcomings, particularly the central aim to replace the 
online solution. Criticism concerned the folly of trying to forecast in full 
upfront for this change, not the argument for change. 


Brandt joined the program after the PID was completed and, after five 
months in the position, he ‘threw it out because I fundamentally disagreed 
with it’ as it did not fit within the agile philosophy or the EPL desire 
to progressively deliver benefits and ensure a customer focus. When asked to 
explain this, he stated: 
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[T]he fundamental problem with it was it broke the program into 
these things that they called workstreams ... [S]o, it had all these 
little bits, like a standard waterfall project ... [T]he PID, [despite 
proposing agile delivery, was in fact] a waterfall PID ... I took it apart 
and I said, this is never going to work. We are losing sight of benefits 
of essentially a value and effort for each one of the ‘investments’. 
So, we overturned it in this thing that we call the replan. 


White said that as an outcome of the replanning, the program was broken 
into 21 ‘investments’ or components that were to be delivered progressively 
to schools in a prioritised order. 


White and her team presented the replan to the EPDP governance board 
and it was approved. However, even after this, the DBC forecasts, such as 
for the budget, remained the program’s centrally approved boundaries even 
though they were essentially two different programs. 


As the person with responsibility for the replanning, Brandt was asked how 
this was undertaken. He said the process analysed the DBC and the various 
assumptions within it. He then listed ‘all of the things that have changed 
since’ and that formed the basis for the ‘rethink and restructure’ of the 
program. Brandt said the DBC highlighted what was ‘valuable’ and, as part 
of the replanning process, that value was ‘double-checked’. He identified 
this as an extremely important process: 


[W]e could assess every initiative that we wanted to undertake 
against that set and move through it, and it also gave us the flexibility 
at that point in time to say, “Well, we are not going to chase the scope 
that was in the business case because we have a new idea that has 
a better NPV [net present value] than anything else that we have’. 


This led to the development of the 21 investments for which individual 
forecasts were then made. Person BV and Person BW (Senior project 
officers) described the initial forecast as “T-shirt sizing’! based on known 
facts and assumptions at that stage, and the results of a workshop to discuss 
the product. There was a clear perception that this was a ‘starting point’ to 


10 According to the Red Agile website: “T-Shirt sizing is a technique used for relative estimation and 
high-level sizing of items. You use this technique of relative estimation as opposed to absolute estimation 
when you just need a rough estimate or comparison of items. Speed is valued over accuracy which stops 
people from overthinking and overanalyzing, as you just want people to use their instincts and gut 
feeling. Information may not be available at this point anyway for detailed estimates. It is therefore used 
early on in agile projects or when there are a lot of items to estimate in a relatively short time’ (available 
from: www.redagile.com/post/tshirt-sizing). 
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be refined with the delivery of each component and with the benefit of the 
learnings of that process. Person BV described it as starting with the smaller 
things and building up to the more complex, with the acquired knowledge: 
‘We will start here. We think these things are okay and, as we move on, 
we get more certainty to how much these bigger things will cost.’ 


Person BS (Senior audit/assurance) said that with the forecasting iterations, 
‘competence improved in each progressive phase from learning [from] the 
previous phases’. 


This process and the relevance of its forecasts were possible because of 
the culture of agile, in which a team’s resources are ‘stable’ and therefore 
forecastable, and can be applied to the estimated effort. This concept 
of ‘stable teams’ and its relevance to forecasting were explained further 
by Brandt: 


For example, each product owner has a team or a set of teams, and 
that capacity is by and large fixed. So, the amount that a team costs 
per quarter is almost identical quarter after quarter. So then if the 
money is constant and the burn is constant and the delivery teams 
and the resourcing are constant, all we need to do is say what is 
going to deliver the highest possible value this quarter and allocate 
to teams ... [I]t is a very simple concept. 


Another team lead, Person BV (Senior project officer), supported this 
‘capacity mode within agile, saying that ‘rather than “here is our budget”, 
it was more about ‘understanding what we can deliver’ with the team’s 
capability and capacity and, from this, they could ‘get an idea of exactly’ how 
much the team could deliver in the time frame. The concept was supported 
by other elite interviewees such as Person U (Senior project officer), who, 
as a team lead, stated: ‘I like the fact that we can size or work accurately, 
so I know exactly what we are committing to ... [I]t is very easy and visible 
to monitor.’ 


Brandt said that under the replan, the EPDP was thought of ‘in terms of 
program increments’ over 12 weeks. He believed the program could never 
forecast beyond a three-month period, at which point recent learnings were 
considered and changes in approach made. Brandt claimed this included 
the ability to factor the key customer feedback into the next sequence of 
planning, which he described as ‘critical information’. Did the schools like 
it? What was the impact on them? Brandt said that with this information at 
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each iterative planning stage, he ‘could feel confident to have a conversation 
with Arlene [White] and our boards ... so that is quite a different model’ to 
the traditional waterfall planning approach. 


Brandt believed the iterative process of forecasting in agile was better for 
dealing with the complexities and unknowns of the organisational and 
environmental issues and for adapting the EPDP plans. An example of this 
for Person BW (Senior project officer) was the schools’ change culture. Ideas 
such as including ‘Smartform PDFs’ to streamline processing met resistance, 
so a timely rethink of the approach was possible. Another organisational 
realisation was that the solution had to cater for every size of school and 
payroll processing resource. Bigger schools had dedicated full-time payroll 
staff, while others had ‘a person who comes in one hour every fortnight’. 
Person BW argued that all these factors were identified progressively with 
each deliverable, and then factored into future planning. 


Elite interviewees indicated that a ‘time and materials’ contract was 
the norm for individual contractors or a vendor/company. The typical 
arrangement for the EPDP was that a statement of work for a deliverable 
would determine the resources required, such as for testing. The relevant 
vendor would then be asked to provide those resources and there would be 
a fee-for-service arrangement with that organisation. Person BW (Senior 
project officer) said this could cause issues with the retention of a skilled 
resource as the project moved from one deliverable to the next, but with 
planning and the use of a non-chargeable vendor delivery lead, these issues 
were mitigated. Person BW argued that an alternative approach based on 
payment for a documented outcome would have led to a need for extensive 
negotiation and documentation, and perhaps inevitably disagreements over 
the outcome. They argued that the time and material approach, with its 
flexibility for moving resources in and out as required, was more suitable 
to agile development and moved the focus to delivering a quality outcome, 
rather than a contractually limited one. 


It is important to note that no elite interviewee was critical of Novopay; 
rather, there was recognition that the MoE and the project had a difficult 
task in a different environment. The following statement by Brandt sums 
up these perspectives: the Novopay ‘predecessors on this, they have all my 
respect. They have done something incredibly difficult in an incredibly 
difficult set of circumstances. Our world is different’. 
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White acknowledged the differing scopes of Novopay and the EPDP, saying 
the former had to implement the core payroll solution, whereas the EPDP’s 
objective was to change the online interface to the core solution. She said 
this was a ‘different level of risk than what Novopay had. They had the 
whole thing, core plus user interface. We just had the user interface, but 
connecting to the core is still no easy task, believe me.’ 


That said, all the elite interviewees were familiar with Novopay’s failings, 
which hung like a dark cloud over the project. White stated that while there 
was no central agency mandate to ensure the Novopay lessons were being 
addressed, she made an independent decision that they must be factored 
into the EPDP’s planning and approach, saying it was critical to not ‘make 
the same mistakes again; there is no excuse for not listening to the lessons 
learned from the ministerial inquiry’. 


Brandt said the ministerial inquiry report was ‘like the founding document 
for the program planning as it helped define and explain the EPDP 
approach. When quizzed about whether central agencies had checked if 
the Novopay lessons had been incorporated in planning, Brandt said he 
had visits from central agencies early on asking how the Novopay lessons 
were being addressed, but after the initial interest, they ‘kind of went away’. 
Within the EPL, however, Person BS (senior audit/assurance) stated that 
their team was ‘always aware’ of the Novopay risks and this ‘helped us to be 
a lot more vigilant’. 


Brandt argued that the spectre of Novopay was beneficial in leveraging 
and gaining support for the argument that ‘things needed to be done 
differently’. The Novopay lessons were in effect a ‘very powerful’ tool in 
enabling a change in approach. White and others indicated that at the 
outset of the program, Murray Jack, a co-author of the Novopay ministerial 
inquiry report, was chair of the EPL Board and provided regular input, as 
well as discussing key Novopay issues with the organisation and program 
staff (Person BT, Senior audit/assurance). 


The ministerial inquiry (Jack & Wevers 2013: 30, 38, 49) was critical of 
the decision to make a single ‘big-bang’ release of Novopay to all schools, 
which proved disastrous. Person BU (Senior project officer) argued that the 
ability within agile for incremental releases was effective in addressing this 
issue, saying the ‘agile framework is very beneficial for’ the staged delivery 
approach ‘because schools told us over and over again, “Post Novopay, we 
do not want big-bang change. We do not want to arrive at our desks and 
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everything has changed overnight. We like incremental”. 
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This staged-release strategy was also raised by Person BV (Senior project 
officer), who said there was ‘reputational risk’ at stake: ‘[T]he PTSD hangover 
from that project [Novopay] inside the organisation is something that we 
even deal with today. So, we are still incredibly cautious with our releases.’ 


White explained how the initial plan was to ‘push’ a deliverable to about 
200 schools and build up progressively. As feedback from the schools started 
to come into the program, it was determined that a ‘pull’ model would 
‘be better for us and for the schools’. This meant that schools could choose 
when to use the deliverable—to ‘pull’ it down for use when they were ready 
rather than having the solution forced on to them. White stated: ‘[O]nce 
they have seen it, they pull it, then they tell their friends and other schools.’ 


As White posited, while this empowered schools to choose when to use the 
deliverable, it was also a ‘scary’ approach for the program; what if no one 
decided to pull anything? White stated: ‘[I]t was scary, not because I had no 
control over it, but it is that point of the customer wanting the product.’ 


To further differentiate the EPDP from the Novopay approach, White 
said while this ‘pull’ option was in place the old system would continue 
to run parallel until ‘100 per cent of the schools are comfortable with the 
new product’. 


I asked Brandt a hypothetical question, as I was curious about his perspective 
on whether the Novopay learnings would be similarly addressed in other New 
Zealand Government projects, or whether the EPDP approach was due to the 
leadership of Arlene White. Brandt posited that without White in the sponsor 
role, ‘things would probably have been different’: “We had all the difficult 
stakeholders, we had all the big challenges, we had big change, and there is no 


noise, only goodness. That is very unusual. We are very fortunate.’ 


Without naming any other New Zealand Government projects for reasons of 
confidentiality, Brandt said there is evidence that since the Novopay ministerial 
inquiry similar mistakes have been made and projects have failed for ‘all of the 
same reasons’. Person BT (Senior audit/assurance), while also not naming 
names, said they had witnessed evidence of projects post Novopay ‘forgetting’ 
these written lessons and, as a result, ‘the same issues rise again." 


11 The New Zealand Customs Service Joint Border Management System (JBMS) from 2013-17 is one 
example, with an externally sourced independent review finding issues encountered in Novopay such as 
governance, assurance, contract management, open and trusted communication, and engagement all 
listed as problems in the JBMS (Deloitte 2017). 
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In conclusion, Brandt stated that because the EPDP was so aware of 
Novopay’s failings and because it changed its approach in response, 
the program was ‘fundamentally different’ in structure and approach to 
Novopay and therefore ‘had every reason to succeed’. 


According to White, because of Novopay, 60 per cent of the core solution 
had been customised. Brandt argued that the unique and changing 
requirements of the New Zealand education payroll became part of the core 
solution, morphing it into something it was never meant to be. This added 
support and cost risk to the payroll service. For these reasons, Brandt stated 
that the EPDP, with the use of agile, removed some of those organisationally 
unique requirements from the core payroll solution. Brandt described 
it thus: 


[T]here are a whole bunch of requirements for the education sector 
that are absolutely unique, and what we are doing now is we are 
building those requirements outside of the core payroll system. 
Essentially, we are taking capability that was in the core payroll and 
we are moving it outside ... So, you can imagine each one of those 
components, we are building best in class for each one in an agile 
manner. So, there is the attestations engine, the thing that delivers 
the incremental pay for teachers. There is something that we call the 
service accumulator, so that is the thing that tallies up how much 
service a teacher has based on the rules. That is its own engine. 
In New Zealand, we have unique and special tax laws. Those laws we 
have built in a special engine. So, we are building all of those outside 
[the core payroll] ... and we can do those things incrementally. 


To greatly simplify this intent, the core payroll solution obtains data via an 
interface to pay each person for their work. The core solution processes this 
and keeps the appropriate payroll records. External to this, bespoke solutions 
manage the unique organisational and environmental complexities. Each 
of these can be treated as a component and delivered progressively via an 
agile method. As these unique rules change over time, they can be managed 
within the specific component, external to the core payroll. White said this 
was not exactly the plan at the outset, but the program adapted its approach 
as it was essential to continue to use the Novopay core solution and ‘utilise 
the asset’, rather than incur the expense of total replacement. 


In discussions about Novopay’s approach and planning, which was to 
customise the core solution, it was claimed that Talent2’s solution was 
sound in all its core functions; the problems and complexities arose when 
the multitude of customisations began, meaning it was no longer a COTS 
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solution. With hindsight—and evidence of learning and adapting—the 
argument was that Novopay could and should have been planned as a 
mixture of waterfall, for delivery of the core solution, and agile, for the 
delivery of the organisational requirements, or as Brandt argued, ‘a mixture 


of COTS and inhouse development’. 


White argued that the governance bodies had difficulty understanding 
agile: ‘[P]eople are not good at governing in agile. They want project plans 
and critical paths, and what happens when target dates are missed, and that 
is not what you do in agile, so it is really hard to get people to understand.’ 


This was supported by Brandt, who argued that part of the challenge of 
adopting agile is the required change in governance and the move away 
from ‘this whole adherence to scope, time, and cost’. 


White added that while ‘we still get nagged for all the checkpoints of 
a waterfall approach’, the governance group has become more ‘keenly aware’ 
of the approach and how it is to be delivered, and in general they ‘have been 
great’. This was assisted by the inclusion of external members of the boards 
who ‘actually understand what we are trying to do’. Person BT (Senior 
audit/assurance) believed that one of the major governance challenges 
White faced was explaining how project finances worked in agile, which 
has a focus on deliverables, as distinct from a traditional waterfall approach, 
which focuses on fiscal year expenditure. Person BS (Senior audit/assurance) 
agreed that there was a learning curve for the governance groups, but also 
claimed that they had progressively adapted. 


White was asked about the role of central agencies fulfilling their institutional 
assurance responsibilities, and her views were mixed. She described 
Treasurys engagement as excellent: ‘I give kudos to them.’ The office 
of the Government Chief Digital Officer (GCDO) was also ‘very good’ 
(White, Pers. comm., 1 February 2021). She believes this was because of 
the successes of the EPDP and the fact they were doing things differently— 
something she argued that Treasury ‘would like to see more of’. White said 
Treasury came to trust the program and started sponsoring agile workshops 
across New Zealand. When asked whether she believed this would lead to 
a change in the institutional framework, White posited that while Treasury 
was supportive, adaptation remains a work in progress. The Treasury and 
the GCDO aside, White said the EPDP approach did not neatly slot into 
the standard New Zealand Government approach and, at times, dealings 
with other central agencies had been less effective. 
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When asked about central agency involvement in their areas, other elite 
interviewees indicated they had no or only scattered involvement at 
initiation. Brandt said the program worked with the GCDO, which he 
claimed had responsibility ‘for the assurance of technology programs’ and 
developed an overall self-assurance framework for the program—one that 
fitted the agile methodology. According to Brandt, the GCDO said: ‘If that 
would work, that would be amazing.’ 


The final argument from Brandt was that it did work and it made ‘the 
difference’ with the program. Unlike Novopay, the EPDP utilised gateway 
reviews, which Brandt argued benefited from having respected and ‘high- 
powered’ actors on the review panels. According to Brandt, the reviews 
‘consistently reported extremely favourably about what we were doing and 
called this out as exemplars on a number of fronts’. 


The elite interviewees from various teams all agreed that agile methodology 
enabled beneficial change in internal assurance at each iteration because 
the assurance of deliverables was in real time, with the benefits applied 
before planned release, and there was a cycle of continuous learning. 
Persons BU and BV (Senior project officers) provided a simplified example 
of the process used: dummy screen designs were agreed to, followed by a 
beta model development and, following reviews and testing by relevant 
stakeholders, progression to a ‘clickable prototype’ for more intensive 
assurance and school involvement. The EPL and the EPDP benefited from 
each team having an ‘open door’ policy that enabled people to attend any 
team meeting they wished, to inform, learn, or provide feedback (Person BV, 
Senior project officer). 


There was oversight and assurance via an internal audit team, which 
developed their approach ‘based on those of the overarching assurance 
plan’ (Persons BS & BT, Senior audit/assurance). The role and approach 
of the internal audit team are worthy of special mention, as they ultimately 
led to the EPL internal audit team winning the Institute of Internal 
Auditors New Zealand 2019 Award for Team Excellence in Internal 
Auditing (EPL 2020d)—no mean feat and great recognition of public 
sector innovation. In short, the team adapted its processes to fit the agile 
methodology, and did so independently, not as the result of an institutional 
initiative, and not vetted by a central agency (Person BS). Person BT argued 
that the willingness to adapt and try something new within the EPL was 
a key factor in success. They said that in a previous role when they had 
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argued for a similar change in process, it ‘was not well accepted’, yet in the 
EPL it was ‘embraced’ by senior management. Person BT argued that much 
of the audit world remained caught up in the 


old audit approach: bayonet the wounded, and providing assurance 
after the fact, and writing long reports. When I was there [in their 
previous role], an audit would take me a whole quarter because it 
was so big, and then we would take another two months to get the 
report out. What is the point? 


The audit change that was implemented, complementing the agile 
methodology, was to ‘shift left’, which was explained as a process of moving 
the audit/assurance to earlier in the development process, doing it before 
the project is finished and when value is added, and to resolve issues before 
they become bigger. Person BT argued that this change was accepted easily 
in the EPL and EPDP due to its close fit with agile processes; it added value 
early. Person BS said this ‘transformed’ the way the audit team worked. 


Person BS argued that the internal perspectives about the auditors had 
changed and they were seen as valuable members of the team, ‘trusted 
advisors’ who provided timely advice not only to program teams but also 
to the chief executive/sponsor. It was claimed that the audit team had open 
invitations to all EPDP team meetings, where questions were welcome. In 
fact, audit interviewees claimed they had ‘become part of the team’. In this 
role, they provided a valuable bridge between the technical roles and the 
customer to ensure solutions were customer-focused. Person BS explained 
the process: 


[W]e contribute at the time of the meetings and say this is what 
we want you to do. Make sure you incorporate all of this into your 
thinking. Any risks you have I want to know. Have you thought 
about dependencies and things like that, and make sure everyone 
walks along at the same pace? It has been quite successful. 


Person BT said a side benefit of the change in audit approach was an 
increase in job satisfaction because of the direct evidence of the value their 
role brought to the program: ‘From an auditor's point of view, all four of us 
now are much happier in our roles because we are affecting change, and we 
have an input.’ 


The use of agile was the catalyst for a realisation of new ways to assure 
and audit projects, providing benefits over past methods. Person BS is now 
‘trying to sell it to anyone who wants to listen’. 
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On this point, Person BT stated that the team had ‘entertained nine 
different audit teams from different organisations. We have presented to 
‘Treasury, we have presented to the Institute of Internal Auditors, and to the 
Agile Assurance Forum’. 


I asked Person BT whether these forums had initiated any institutional 
change. They said there had been no central jurisdictional change, but 
argued that it was up to the agency's leadership to accept change. When 
asked why there was resistance to change, they said: 


I think a lot of them are dyed-in-the-wool, old professional 
auditors, and a lot of them are too afraid to make the change, or 
the governance structure does not want that ... It [the EPDP] was 
a fairly well-run project in the first place, and our senior leadership 
was quite comfortable with us going in a new direction. We were 
lucky in that respect. 


The consideration of organisational factors in forecasts, at the EPDP 
replanning stage, has been covered in earlier sections of this chapter. There 
was evidence that schools were placed front and centre of planning with 
a customer focus central to the program ethos. Agile delivery, and iterative, 
cyclical planning and deployments assisted in identifying and addressing 
these and other factors in a timely manner. 


White was asked about the suitability of the current institutional financial 
management practices for projects like the EPDP. She said the EPL, 
as a scheduled 4A” company, does not receive appropriation through 
government, but is instead funded by an annual ‘service fee’ from the MoE. 
White said, with the approval of the DBC, the approved funding model was 
an increase in the annual service fee of NZ$3 million over the 10 years of 
the program plus a NZ$14 million loan that is drawn on as needed but is to 
be repaid once ‘benefits start to realise’. White said this model differed from 
the normal practice of funding a business case and meant she had to deliver 


12 According to the New Zealand Treasury: ‘Schedule 4A companies are established when the objectives 
sought (which could be a mixture of social and commercial objectives) might be best supported by joint 
ownership. The Crown may not own all shares at the start or it may wish to reduce its shareholding 
in future. An example is City Rail Link Ltd in which the Crown and Auckland Council each have 
a 50% shareholding. Companies listed in Schedule 4A of the Public Finance Act 1989 are subject 
to the Companies Act 1993 and relevant provisions of the Crown Entities Act 2004 (available from: 
www.treasury.govt.nz/information-and-services/company-and-entity-performance-advice/portfolio- 
companies-and-entities/types-companies-and-entities#: ~:text=Entities%20Act%202004.-,Public%20 
Finance%20Act%201989%20Schedule%204A%20companies, reduce%20its%20shareholding%20in 
%20future). 
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both core payroll delivery services and the EPDP from the annual service 
fee. White inherited this funding model and said she ‘never understood why 
financing had to come through as a loan’, and that this has had continuing 
implications for the program: ‘Is this the way I would have preferred this? 
Absolutely not. [I]t made things extremely tight for us in the program ... 
[I]t was a nightmare.’ 


Person BT claimed that the financial requirements established in the DBC, 
based on the traditional fiscal year spending, were a mismatch for the EPDP, 
which was operating in an agile world, where the focus was on delivery. 
They argued that this created a problem for the program’s financial manager 
and for White in explaining this to central agencies and governance bodies. 
White said the EPDP had to navigate all the checkpoints required, such as 
Treasury and gateway reviews, and at each step had to explain to each 
party the financial management practices of agile and the differences from 
traditional methods: 


They were not convinced that the way we were reporting was going 
to make them happy, but once we had several independent quality 
assessments, we had gateway reviews, and people saw we were 
delivering and the customer satisfaction scores were going steadily 
up, and all the way we had developed a program plan, they became 
quite used to the process. 


White highlighted a difference in the financial management between 
a traditional waterfall delivery and agile: in a waterfall project, the budget 
is for the whole project and money can be ‘shuffled’ between tasks, whereas 
in agile, a budget is allocated to each deliverable. To amend this required 
governance approval, based on solid arguments; however, White said this 
was an advantage of agile as it made the program ‘more focused’ on budget 
allocation and management at a macrolevel. 


A point of difference between the EPDP and Novopay, and indeed the part 
one findings, is the stated intention to treat the EPDP product as an asset. 
White stated that the EPDP products will be depreciated over 12 years, 
while Brandt said it was not the intention of the program to build it, hand 
it over, and ‘let it rust away’. He said the program had been structured to 
deliver several products and a key objective was to establish a financial and 
team structure to ensure ongoing maintenance. 
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The elite interviewees were asked whether, based on their experience with 
the EPDP, they thought component-based delivery such as agile could be 
applied to all or most large ICT software projects. The consistent response 
was yes, such as that from Person BW (Senior project officer), who stated 
that ‘particularly from a development side ... I do not think that there is any 
project that could not be done’ with agile. 


Others, such as Person BS (Senior audit/assurance), argued that people 
must think differently and look at alternatives. In future, Person BS said, ifa 
waterfall approach was the only option recommended, they would ‘question 
the value of it because with the waterfall format you could still possibly do 
it in an agile way. It is easy enough to adap’. 


Person BW related a story from the replanning stage about asking an external 
agile consultant brought in to assist how it was going to be possible to do 
the work using agile. The consultant, who had been at a large organisation 
that had ‘80,000 developers or something ridiculous, [and] worked with 
some really big companies’, told Person BW that he had ‘never seen a piece 
of work ... that you cannot break down’. 


Others suggested that some projects, or parts of projects, may require 
a mixture of agile with more traditional methods. Reflecting on a previous 
major transformation project, White mused that while she could not 
imagine doing some parts of it in agile, there were other parts that could 
have been done that way. 


In conclusion, the EPDP fundamentally changed the delivery approach 
initially outlined in the DBC, yet the EPDP was and is still being approved 
on forecasts made in the DBC, including the funding model. This has 
created ongoing problems for the EPL and EPDP management in terms of 
governance, financial management, assurance, and assessment of outcomes. 
Some interviewees believed that DBCs generally are a waste of time and 
irrelevant if used as a tool to forecast and gain approval. They were deemed 
useful for outlining the vision and scope, but not for forecasting when there 
are so many unknowns. 


With the replanning, the program was broken into 21 prioritised 
‘investments’. While an initial “T-shirt estimate’ was made of the work, the 
true forecasting followed the agile ethos of iterative development, learning, 
adapting, applying, and reforecasting for the next investment. This 
improved the relevance of forecasts at each cycle and was aided by the agile 
‘stable team’ approach, which provided a consistent cost and effort baseline. 
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Other factors considered in the forecast were the simplification of contracts 
with vendors and the inclusion of Novopay lessons learnt, particularly 
the requirements for school engagement and progressive deployments. 
The process was also aided by strong assurance, mainly internally applied 
and consistent with the agile mantra of review and learning at each stage. 
The EPL internal assurance approach was nationally recognised. There was 
a perception that the implementation and ongoing support and defence 
of the EPDP’s agile approach were due to the agency and capability of 
Arlene White. 


Finally, there was a common perception that agile can be applied to all large 
ICT software projects, in full or for certain components. 


The findings and their conceptual 
relationship 


There was early recognition that the EPL did not have the internal capability 
or capacity to undertake the EPDP, particularly given the decision to use 
agile delivery. Organisational priority was given to establishing both as 
a precursor to major program tasks. Initially, skills were primarily sourced 
externally, but through a deliberate strategy, skills were progressively 
transferred to internal staff, boosting their capability and capacity, with the 
program now largely internally resourced. 


Both critical program roles benefited from having a capable resource from the 
outset. Arlene White, the EPL chief executive, as the sponsor, had extensive 
operational experience in many aspects of a large ICT project. White was 
aware of the responsibilities and accountabilities of the sponsor role and 
willingly and successfully took them on. This was down to chance, not 
an outcome of the institutional framework to improve sponsor capability. 
Second, the program director’s role was filled by a vastly experienced external 
resource who worked hand-in-glove with White and was made part of the 
EPL senior leadership team. 


The EPDP’s full upfront forecast and the funding model were approved as 
part of the DBC, as required by the institutional framework. The approach 
changed substantially afterwards, including from waterfall to an agile 
delivery method with a quite different financial management approach, 
yet the centrally approved forecast remained from the DBC, which created 
ongoing challenges for the EPL. 
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Figure 7.3 Simplified variances in forecasting approaches 
Source: Created by author. 


The dynamic between the requirement for a full upfront forecast and the 
progressive forecasting of agile is displayed in Figure 7.3. The DBC’s full 
upfront forecast is an estimate of what lies many years in the future largely 
made before any major development. Agile’s mantra is to do a small bit to 
learn how long it takes, what resources are required, what the cost is, and 
what needs to change, before using this information to forecast for the next 
stage, the argument being that the accuracy and relevance of the forecast 
will increase as the program progresses. This method of component-based 
funding, with review and forecasting for the next component, adds a level 
of financial management and governance that does not exist in the more 
traditional waterfall method. 


The EPDP opted for simple contracts. To fit with the agile mantra, vendors 
were engaged to supply services for an ‘investment’ based on the time and 
materials to deliver that product. This was reviewed for the next ‘investment’, 
the appropriate skills were agreed with the vendor, and the work began. This 
approach was perceived as a ‘win-win’ for both the EPL and the vendors. 


Schools were the primary stakeholders and were front and centre of all 
planning and project activities. This was driven from the top down and 
the elite interviewees indicated this customer focus was incorporated in all 
aspects of the program. Substantially improved school customer satisfaction 
ratings indicate the success of the program’s stakeholder management. 


Internal stakeholder management was also a priority, with a culture of open 
and honest communication between all levels of the program and the EPL. 
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The EPDP utilised the SAFe methodology and, from the perspective of the 
elite interviewees, this was effective in enabling the delivery of products. 
Gateway reviews were utilised, with EPL management considering these 
useful. 


EPL chief executive Arlene White was clear that accountability for the 
delivery of the program rested with her, and this was cited as one of 
the reasons she took on the EPDP sponsor role. 


The EPDP incorporated past learnings, particularly from Novopay, into both 
written plans and the culture of the program, such as the heavy customer 
focus and staged voluntary deployments to schools. The agile methodology 
enabled real-time continuous learning—a feature that greatly assisted with 
progressive delivery. There was awareness among all interviewees that the 
major mistakes of Novopay were not to be repeated. 


Like the comparison used in the Novopay chapter, findings from Dangerous 
Enthusiasms'* (Gauld & Goldfinch 2006: 132-36) are compared with those 
from the EPDP (see Table 7.2). Gauld and Goldfinch would be pleased to 
note that their findings and the successful EPDP are aligned. 


Table 7.2 Comparison of lessons from Dangerous Enthusiasms with EPDP 


Dangerous Enthusiasms (Gauld & EPDP, 2016-20 


Goldfinch 2006: 132-36) 


Things to do if you want to increase 
the likelihood of failure: 


The EPDP response: 


Make the project as big as possible. | The project was broken into 21 small, 
progressively delivered projects or 


‘investments’. 


Attempt organisational change 
and link this to the project, then 
continually change specifications 
throughout. 


A customer focus on schools was central 
to change management. Extensive 
engagement in design, review, and testing, 
plus a progressive voluntary rollout, were 
utilised successfully. A proposed change in 
schools’ industrial awards was removed as 
a dependency of the project. 


Assume the contract will solve all 
problems and instead of breaking it 
into manageable components award 
one for the whole project. 


Simple ‘win-win’ contracts based on the 
time and materials for each deliverable were 
utilised successfully. 


13 This book researched previous large New Zealand Government ICT projects and analysis of INCIS 
and other projects were included in its findings. 
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Dangerous Enthusiasms (Gauld & EPDP, 2016-20 
Goldfinch 2006: 132-36) 


Be pessimistic, guiding principles: | The EPDP response: 


Be modest about what can be With the use of agile, achievement was based 
achieved. on the delivery of each of the 21 ‘investments’. 
Each was modest as an individual challenge, 
but collectively became a substantial 
achievement. 


Believe solutions will work only when | Each product went through a careful process 
they can be shown to work. of design, prototype, review, test, review, and 
release. Schools’ decision to use the product 
was voluntary and dependent on the quality 
of the product. 


Expect to encounter the problems of | They did, however, the use of agile mitigated 
previous projects; they will happen. these and provided the ability to adapt to 


challenges. 
Excluding frontline staff is a high- Frontline staff within schools and the EPL 
risk strategy and can undermine the | service centre were central to the program 
solution even if it works. ethic. They were considered part of the ‘team’ 
and vital to the design and review of all 
products. 


Source: Compiled by author. 


When the EPDP findings are compared with those from the Novopay 
chapter (see Appendix 6), the differences could not be starker. The EPDP 
approached things differently and addressed many of the Novopay issues. 


From the perspectives of the elite interviewees, the EPDP benefited from 
strong, capable, effective, and supportive internal leadership. The program 
was given organisational priority by the chief executive, who championed 
and supported the program throughout. The role of central agency 
leadership, however, was variable—at times supportive and at other times 
minimal. 


The EPDP did things differently not only from Novopay, but also from 
norms within the New Zealand institutional framework. While the move to 
agile delivery was proposed and approved under an earlier EPL management 
team, the concept was embraced and fully supported by the new chief 
executive, Arlene White. Agile delivery encouraged entrepreneurship 
through its cycle of continuous revision and adjustment. 


7. EPDP 


The EPL internal audit team displayed entrepreneurship by implementing 
a revised assurance approach that was judged effective by the elite 
interviewees and recognised nationally for its innovation and effectiveness. 
The EPL CIO was also nationally recognised for her initiative in the program, 
and the EPL/EPDP was nominated for an international technology award. 


The program is considered a success internally and externally. 


The EPL chief executive supported and defended the use of the agile 
delivery method for the EPDP. The elite interviewees believed that without 
this support from the very top of the organisation, the EPDP outcomes 
would have been quite different. 


Conclusion 


No interviewee argued that the EPDP was perfect because of the use of the 
agile methodology, as there are always challenges with such large projects. 
Their argument was that, despite these issues, the program succeeded 
because of the benefits of agile, including being able to quickly adapt to 
organisational challenges as they arose. There was common agreement that 
agile could be used either in full or in part for any large ICT software project; 
the issue is that the financial management, budgeting, and assurance of agile 
projects remain at odds with the requirements of institutional frameworks. 


The overriding theme from the interviews is that, despite the overwhelming 
support for agile and the role it played in the program’s success, the EPL and 
the EPDP benefited by chance from having a chief executive and sponsor as 
capable and entrepreneurial as Arlene White. Without White at the helm, 
the outcome could have been quite different. 


The findings of this case study are not advocacy for agile. Agile was the 
approach employed in the EPDP and the analysis highlights that it was 
effective and fitted this project well. The earlier project management chapters 
found that agile is not always a suitable approach—something admitted by 
even its staunchest advocates. Would agile have been suitable for Novopay? 
That is open to debate; however, if the findings advocate anything, it is to 
break down complexity, and that is something Novopay did not do. 
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Change the nature of what 
is to be governed 


No institution can possibly survive if it needs geniuses or supermen 
to manage it. It must be organized in such a way as to be able to 
get along under a leadership composed of average human beings. 
(Drucker 2008: 26) 


The narrative 


The narrative to emerge from the stories of the elite interviewees is one 
of institutional inertia leading to a failure in governance leadership. It is 
a narrative of organisational forgetting, ignored complexity, and a spattering 
of entrepreneurship by actors with agency. It is a narrative of possibility that 
effective governance change can happen if, instead of imposing bureaucracy, 
leadership in governance is collaborative and flexible with a focus on delivery. 
Finally, it is also a narrative of hypocrisy: imposing governance controls, yet 
in some instances ignoring them. 


The governance enacted by institutional frameworks has failed to adapt to 
lessons from the past; it is almost as though they are forgotten until they 
happen again. While there is evidence of some change, and some attempts 
to change, this has been slow and has not addressed the critical governance 
issues. This is an interesting dynamic, as all interviewees highlighted 
the governance weaknesses and stressed the need for change, yet it has 
apparently not been an executive priority to do so. More to the point, there 
is no evidence that governance leaders are collaborating with these actors 
to identify the issues and ideas for change; these actors have much to give. 
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The complexity of large ICT software projects is a major factor in current 
governance. These projects were identified in the literature and by the elite 
interviewees as being difficult, volatile, and arguably uncontrollable against 
original forecasts over extended periods. Therefore, governance must 
focus on reducing complexity, not adding to it. If not inert, leadership in 
governance is at best indifferent to this issue. There is a high likelihood that 
the same mistakes will be repeated and poor outcomes for large ICT software 
projects will continue across the Australian and New Zealand public sectors. 


This narrative was highlighted in each of the three roles/disciplines analysed 
in this book. The sponsor is a critical project leadership role, yet it remains 
misunderstood, not prioritised, with little to no training provided, and 
the skills exist only by chance. The project management discipline is also 
misunderstood, with an executive focus on project management skills 
rather than an acknowledgement of it as an organisational discipline 
of which a project manager is just one aspect. Finally, there is executive 
failure to understand the folly of the current guidelines for the approval and 
funding of large projects, and to treat ICT solutions as assets and manage 
them accordingly. 


While the intent of governance via institutional frameworks is to 
provide control and consistency, they in fact limit the adaptation and 
entrepreneurship necessary to address complexity and force projects down 
a path that increases the likelihood of poor outcomes. The frameworks are 
about bureaucratic control rather than supporting and enabling effective 
outcomes. Paul Barratt, former secretary of the Australian departments of 
Primary Industries and Energy and Defence and former executive director 
of the Business Council of Australia, when asked about the intent of 
institutional frameworks, stated: 


[T]hey are designed to reduce risk but they do not enhance 
innovation and creativity ... [T]hey are almost the last common 
denominator [and are designed to] prevent the worst abuses, or the 
worst of incompetency, so you have to do A, B, C, but a person with 
their head screwed on right will operate within those boundaries but 
ignore them. 


There is a dichotomy between the formal rules of the institutional 
framework that actors must follow and that limit ‘bad behaviour’ and the 
entrepreneurship of an actor with agency to apply a more pragmatic approach 
to avoid further disasters. There is evidence that entrepreneurs have stepped 
outside some aspects of the framework to improve outcomes yet remain 
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limited by others. The problem is such entrepreneurs are rare, and most 
actors are left to follow the formal rules. There is also a hypocritical aspect 
to the application of the formal institutional framework guidelines. Projects 
are approved jurisdictionally and governmentally to begin following these 
rules, yet the agency with responsibility for the project does not have the 
capability to deliver, setting the project up for failure from the outset. 


To address, or perhaps avoid, the collective governance issues, this book 
posits that it is time to acknowledge that large ICT software projects are 
complex beasts and the complexity, capability requirements, and risk 
must be reduced by doing things differently. Projects must be planned 
differently, funded differently, and governed differently or else more of the 
same can be expected. These issues are currently being left up to actors 
with the entrepreneurship, initiative, and agency to address them, rather 
than executive leadership attending to governance. It is time for those with 
responsibility for leadership in governance to ask, listen, act, and let go of 
some control. 


The case studies: A comparison 


Novopay was approved in 2008 and followed the institutional framework 
guidelines for planning and approval. It was not a rogue project operating in 
secret. The institutional framework and the Novopay planning documents 
indicate that lessons from previous failed projects had been incorporated 
into its management; however, the mistakes were repeated—and arguably 
magnified—with some particularly important institutional governance 
issues highlighted. The Novopay project operated within the institutional 
framework throughout and was approved to start, continue, and go live 
by project governance, central agencies, and government. The project was 
approved to begin even though there was an acknowledgement that the 
Ministry of Education (MoE) did not have the capability to undertake such 
a complex project, and it was approved as a large single project even though 
the guidelines recommended complex projects should be broken into smaller 
components. The MoE was then largely left to manage independently 
without the capability to do so, which was a failure of institutional 
governance, not a personal failing of the sponsor or the MoE. It is a tragic 
tale, with disastrous outcomes for all stakeholders. 
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The EPDP had a direct relationship with Novopay as it was to replace critical 
ineffective components of the Novopay solution. Because the EPDP would 
encounter many of the same challenges as Novopay, the EPDP made the 
Novopay lessons learnt central to planning and management. The EPDP 
has been successful and addressed the risk of repeating the problems with 
Novopay, which is due to three major factors. First, the program benefited, 
by chance, from having an extremely capable project sponsor who took 
on the role, all its responsibilities, and accountability with entrepreneurial 
gusto and skill; what a difference that made to the Novopay model. 
Second, capability and capacity to undertake the project were assessed and 
acknowledged upfront, and anything lacking was acquired before beginning 
key tasks. Finally, the project was broken into components to reduce 
complexity and aid learning and was delivered via agile methodology. This 
approach was not necessarily supported by the institutional framework and 
the sponsor used her agency as the chief executive to work around this. The 
EPDP findings indicate that, despite the successful use of agile, change in 
the institutional framework has been slow. 


The Novopay and the EPDP case studies highlight the hypocritical nature 
of the governance. It was widely acknowledged that the MoE did not have 
the capability to undertake the project, yet it was asked to do so. Novopay, 
which followed the institutional framework and maintained government 
support throughout, has now been widely cited as a catastrophic failure, 
costing the careers of senior bureaucrats. The EPDP is a project that has, 
where possible, avoided or worked around the standard guidelines because 
they would not have allowed it to achieve the desired outcomes. This project 
is classified as a success and is being held up as an exemplar in New Zealand. 
Which governance path should future projects follow—the one to avoid 
‘bad behaviour’ or the one to focus on successful outcomes? 


This book is not researching how large government ICT software projects 
are classified as a ‘success’ or a ‘failure’ or something in between. That 
would require a different methodology to the one applied here, and indeed 
is a different research question. However, the nature of the two cases and 
the perceptions of their outcomes provide an opportunity to analyse why 
one is seen as a failure and the other as a success. Allan McConnell (2010a, 
2010b; Howlett 2012) proposes a spectrum of success as a suitable means of 
undertaking such an assessment. Assessment based on traditional program 
outcomes—for example, technical goals, cost, and time—is not suitable, 
so two additional measures have been introduced. The first is the outcome 
as policy—whether due to institutional policies or processes, there is 
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a failure to move from idea to reality. The institutional frameworks in our 
case studies reflect this, as they directly influenced how the projects were 
approved and managed. The second is the political implications. For each, 
McConnell proposes a spectrum roughly equal to moving between virtual 
universal support for the outcomes and an all but total lack of support: 
success to failure or parts in between. It is important to note—and aligned 
with comments in the introductory section of this book—that the concept 
of universal agreement is utopian. 


The two cases are analysed against McConnell’s spectrum (adapted from 
McConnell 2010a: 352-56). For the policy factor in Novopay, Table 8.1 
indicates that while there was compliance success in following the governance 
framework, this was at best conflicted as it contributed to the eventual poor 
outcomes, and there was a subsequent push for change. As a program, 
support for Novopay’s outcomes was and remains virtually non-existent, 
as evidenced by the findings of the ministerial inquiry (Jack & Weevers 
2013). Novopay was also politically damaging. Based on this analysis, it is 
not difficult to understand why Novopay has been classified as a failure— 
almost universally so. 


Table 8.1 Novopay assessment against McConnell’s spectrum 


Spectrum | Policy Program Politics 

Success 

Resilient 

success 

Conflicted Governance 

success framework was 
followed, but 
with signs of 
disagreement. 

Long-term legitimacy 
was tainted. 

Precarious Out of touch with 

success viable alternatives. 

Failure Support for the Implementation was Damaging to 
governance not executed in line the reputation 
framework was with objectives and did of the 
virtually non-existent. not achieve desired government 

outcomes. and leaders, 
Damaging toa with no 
particular target group redeeming 
(i.e. schools). political 
Program support is benefit. 
virtually non-existent. 


Source: Compiled by author. 
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Table 8.2 EPDP assessment against McConnell’s spectrum 


Spectrum | Policy Program Politics 
Success + Implementation in + Political 
line with objectives, reputations 
has been almost have not 
universally perceived as been 
successful, and cited damaged. 
as an exemplar in New + Opposition 
Zealand government. to the 
Schools have greatly government 
benefited and there are for the 
now strong relations and initiative is 
renewed trust between virtually non- 
them and the ministry. existent. 
Resilient + Outcomes broadly 
success achieved despite some 
shortfalls (e.g. time, 
cost). 


Conflicted |- Governance 

success framework was 
followed, but with 
signs of disagreement. 
Long-term legitimacy 


was tainted. 
Precarious |- Out of touch with 
success viable alternatives. 
Failure + Support for the 


governance framework 
was virtually non- 
existent. 


Source: Compiled by author. 


For the policy factor in the EPDP, Table 8.2 indicates much the same findings 
as for Novopay: the governance framework was followed where mandatory 
but was ineffective in meeting the requirements of the project and did not 
support innovation. There was a desire for governance change as a result. 
The EPDP has found and continues to find wide support from all stakeholders 
in meeting program deliverables and has been cited as an exemplar in New 
Zealand government. Given this success, there has been virtually no negative 
political impact. As identified earlier, the EPDP has not delivered to time or 
budget, yet its ‘success’ remains resilient. In this case, effectively delivering 
a product and meeting stakeholder and political expectations arguably 
override this factor. The EPDP program and its political successes were only 
possible due to the ability and determination of the project sponsor to do 
things differently and step away from policy shortcomings. 
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Comparing the part one (Chapters 3-5) 
findings with the case study findings 


The conceptual findings from the Novopay and EPDP case studies (part two) 
are very closely aligned with those from part one (Chapters 3—5), where 
the same issues were highlighted. To break this down further, Table 8.3 
compares the theoretical concept findings from parts one and two (also see 
Appendices 5 and 6). The correlation between the part one and Novopay 
findings is eerie; sadly, the Novopay issues remain a decade later. The EPDP 
findings highlight the fact that the part one and Novopay issues were known 
to exist, but things were done differently to address these. To avoid the 
governance shortcomings, the EPDP stepped outside the institutional 
framework; the project adapted, but the governance framework did not. 


Therein lies a key finding when comparing parts one and two. The research 
spans 2008 to 2020 and the findings indicate that, within that period, little 
has changed and there is no evidence of widespread governance adaptation 
of the institutional frameworks. The findings in Table 8.3 are not listed 
in order of priority. Without leadership to recognise the need for, and to 
drive and prioritise, change across sectors, none of the concepts is likely to 


be addressed. 


These findings fit within and support the overall narrative that the 
institutional frameworks are insufficient to provide effective governance 
for large ICT software projects in the Australian and New Zealand public 
sectors. Effective governance has been provided through adaptation due to 
individual agency. Therefore, despite experiences, much learning, and an 
even greater desire for change from the elite interviewees, poor outcomes 
will continue because change is simply not happening. 
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Table 8.3 Comparison of theoretical concept findings 


A 


Theoretical 
concept 


Part one, general 
(2018-20) 


Novopay case 
study (2008-12) 


EPDP case study 
(2017-20) 


Capability and 
capacity-building 


Capability and 
capacity do not 
exist and there is 
no organisational 
priority to address 
the issue. Where 
they do exist, this is 
a result of chance 
or luck rather 
than institutional 
framework 
outcomes. 


The MoE did not 
have the capability 
to undertake 
Novopay and failed 
to address this. 

It was left to act 
independently. The 
sponsor lacked 
capability and 
experience. 


There was early 
recognition that 

both capability 

and capacity were 
lacking, so the 
leadership focus 

was to implement 
capability upgrades 
and maintenance 
strategies before 
beginning key tasks. 
The sponsor had vast 
experience in large 
ICT software projects, 
which was a product 
of chance, rather than 
a designed outcome. 


Financial 
management 


The requirement 

to forecast in full 
upfront at the 
initiation stage 

is impossible, 
produces irrelevant 
figures, and is a 
major issue with 
these projects. 


Required a full 
upfront forecast, 
which proved to be 
wildly inaccurate. 


The program had to 
prepare a full upfront 
forecast, which 
remains a benchmark. 
This was inaccurate 
and eventually 
became irrelevant as 
the project moved 

to an agile delivery 
method. 


Organisational 


Learning is not 


Despite many past 


The project effectively 


learning happening. There learnings being addressed key 
is a reliance on available, Novopay | Novopay learnings 
written reports learnt nothing and has not repeated 
after the event and repeated the same mistakes. 
and a culture and exaggerated This was largely 
of ‘learned previous errors. enabled by the agile 
helplessness’ and methodology witha 
forgetting. Real- cycle of continuous 
time continuous learning and breaking 
learning is down risk and 
preferred. capability demands. 
It also enabled staged 
delivery. 
Stakeholder This capability is Stakeholder Stakeholder 
management missing. Vendor management was__| management was 


management is 
particularly poor. 


poor. Schools 

were not engaged 
effectively, and the 
relationship with 
the vendor became 
toxic. 


a key focus of the 
program. Schools 
were actively and 
successfully engaged 
from the outset. 
Vendor management 
was effective. 
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Theoretical Part one, general | Novopay case EPDP case study 
concept (2018-20) study (2008-12) (2017-20) 

Contract Capability does The long-term Vendor management 
management not exist and contract with was effective due to 


there is a focus on 
entering long-term 
contracts based on 
upfront estimates, 
for which accuracy 
is impossible and 
which set the 
relationship up for 
failure. 


Talent2 was based 
on a predetermined 
forecast, not 

on the work to 

be undertaken, 
which was largely 
unknown. 


the use of multiple 
vendors for specific 
tasks, with a focus 

on the capability and 
capacity to undertake 
each component, 
based on time and 
materials, which was 
seen as a ‘win-win’ 
for all. 


Accountability 


Misunderstood, 
avoided, 

and applied 
inconsistently. 
Seen as all risk and 
no reward. 


The sponsor 
misunderstood 
their accountability 
and avoided key 
responsibilities; 
however, they were 
held accountable 
and resigned from 
their MoE role as a 
result. 


The sponsor, who 
was also the chief 
executive, fully 
understood her 
accountability, 
actively participated 
in the program, and 
led from the front. 


Methodologies Methodologies PRINCE2 was The program used 
exist but used but was seen | an agile delivery 
are applied as ‘ticking a box’ methodology, 
inconsistently to comply with which was highly 
and are largely an institutional effective and enabled 
ineffective requirement. It did | the program to 
in improving not improve project | meet many of its 
outcomes. outcomes. Gateway | objectives. Gateway 

reviews were not reviews were also 
used. used and were 
helpful. 

Leadership There are two key |The sponsor The sponsor, who 


areas of leadership 
failure: government 
and jurisdictional 
executive 
leadership to 
adapt institutional 
frameworks, and 
senior project 
leadership, 
particularly from 
the sponsor role. 


failed to provide 
the leadership 
required and 
distanced herself 
from the project; 
however, there was 
also a failure of 
governance from 
government and 
central agencies, 
who endorsed the 
project throughout, 
including the go- 
live decision. 


was also the chief 
executive, provided 
highly effective 
leadership and was 
a major contributor 
to the program's 
success. The 
government and 
central agencies had 
little leadership input 
and largely left the 
program to its own 
devices. 
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Theoretical 
concept 


Part one, general 
(2018-20) 


Novopay case 
study (2008-12) 


EPDP case study 
(2017-20) 


Entrepreneurship 


Stop doing large 
projects. The 
preferred approach 
is to break 

large projects 

into smaller 
components to 
reduce complexity, 
risk, and capability 
demands. 


Novopay was 
undertaken as 

a single large 
complex project 
and implemented 
with a ‘big bang’. 


The program was 
broken into smaller 
components 

and delivered 
incrementally via an 
agile methodology. 


Agency 


Some institutional 
frameworks 
support doing 
things differently; 
however, there 

is areliance on 
the agency of the 
project executive 
for this, which is 
seen as positive. 
Political agency is 
a negative as it can 
usurp institutional 
guidelines. 


Agency was not 
used effectively, 
with the sponsor 
avoiding 
responsibility. 
Political influence 
negatively 
impacted on the 
go-live decision. 


The use of agile in 
the EPDP was not 

an institutional 
framework guideline 
but was pursued and 
supported due to the 
initiative and agency 
of the sponsor/ 
chief executive. 
Political influence 
was not a factor, 
arguably due to the 
ongoing success 

of the program and 
therefore a contented 
minister. 


Source: Compiled by author. 


Theoretical implications 


Institutionalism is the study of institutions as “humanly devised constraints 
that shape human interaction’ (North 1990: 3). These constraints shape 
required behaviour, with actors adhering because it is in their interest to do 
so (Ferris & Tang 1993: 7). These constraints in turn provide ‘stability and 
meaning to behaviour’ through the ‘routinisation’ of tasks (Timney 1996: 
101). This system of formal and informal rules, guidelines, and procedures 
that guide the behaviour of actors is classified as an institutional framework 
(North 1990: 6). All jurisdictions within the Australian and New Zealand 
public sectors have institutional frameworks for the operation of large ICT 
software projects, guiding how they are initiated, approved, and funded, 
what methodologies are used, resources, assurance mechanisms, and so 
on. This provides project governance with an emphasis on ‘consistent and 
coordinated’ practices (Peters 2011: 78). 
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Analysis of the elite interview data indicates that governance via the 
institutional frameworks within the Australian and New Zealand public 
sectors is generally adhered to—for example, the preparation of business 
cases in a prescribed format and timing to gain approval. However, as 
identified in the narrative, this adherence forces agencies and projects down 
a path that increases the likelihood of poor outcomes. Therefore, compliance 
may be achieving consistency, but it could be consistent ineffectiveness. 


That leads to the issue of adaptation, which is an important part of 
institutional theory. Institutions and their governance are not static; they 
innovate and adapt to evolving circumstances and environmental issues 
(Peters 2011: 84). This book argues that, despite overwhelming evidence 
supporting change, institutional frameworks have not adapted. Adaptation 
is slow or non-existent and there is effectively an institutional inertia when 
it comes to addressing the issue. Inertia can be thought of as the ‘stickiness’ 
of institutions (Pierson 2004: 8); they can be hard to budge. Alternatively, 
this stickiness can be thought of as the embeddedness of structures and 
practices (Starik & Rands 1995; Dacin et al. 1999), which can make change 
a formidable task. The data in this book indicate the structural constraints 
embedded in the institutional frameworks are a major factor in this inertia. 
To analyse and explain this inertia through an institutionalist lens, the 
findings can be interpreted against several factors. 


First, the cost to implement all the issues highlighted—new structures and 
skills, changed executive expectations, asset management, and portfolio 
funding, to name a few—would be extensive. The interview data show 
this cost is a factor in the failure to actively address the change required. 
Politicians and the executive baulk at this as they see little benefit for 
themselves and fail to understand the true cost of failure from not acting. 
As one example, a former government education minister explained that 
a choice between spending money on ICT software maintenance or on 
improving school facilities was politically challenging—or, in the immortal 
words of Sir Humphrey Appleby, ‘a most courageous decision, minister’. 
The problem of course, as has been identified in this book, is that not 
maintaining a school payroll solution can lead to major organisational, 
political, and public fallout. It has been argued that change will only happen 
when the costs are low, the current framework is identified and accepted as 
being poor, and all parties accept that change is necessary (Espin-Sanchez 
2014). Given the misalignment of those factors for large ICT software 
project governance, adaptation of the various institutional frameworks can 
be expected to remain inert. 
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Second, path dependence is interesting from a historical institutionalism 
perspective, as events over time seem to have had little impact on improving 
outcomes. That is not to say that institutional frameworks have not evolved 
because of endogenous and exogenous factors. They have—for example, 
with the introduction of gateway reviews. However, these changes have 
so far failed to address the core issues with large ICT software projects. 
Mahoney (2000: 511) argues that this is a factor in institutional inertia as 
historically driven change once set in motion tends to continue to track that 
change and become embedded to the exclusion of other possibilities. This is 
supported by Pierson (2000b: 75), who states that once a path has been set 
and other options discarded, an institutional commitment has been made 
and change becomes difficult. An example is the requirement for a detailed 
business case at project initiation—which can only be a guess about what 
will happen in the future—on which the project is approved and funds 
allocated. The overwhelming perspective from the data in this book is that 
this alone contributes significantly to continuing poor outcomes, although 
there is resistance to ‘letting go’ from central agencies and politicians for fear 
of losing control. So, while some forces may be pushing for change, public 
sector bureaucrats remain resistant to that change and innovation (Gains & 
John 2010). 


The third factor is the role of agency, how it is applied, and by whom. 
The problem identified in this book is that institutional frameworks can 
subjugate agency or, as Schmidt (2008: 314) states, there is a subordination 
of agency to structure. However, while subjugated institutionally, actors 
with agency are exerting influence over individual large ICT projects. 
If agency is thought of as ‘the capacity of individuals to act independently 
and to make their own free choices’ (Barker 2005: 448) or to ‘manipulate 
institutions (Abdelnour et al. 2017: 1781), the use of agency is largely 
positive. Actors used their agency and entrepreneurial skills effectively to 
circumvent perceived shortcomings in the institutional framework. This 
was a consequence of a struggle between institutionalised practices and 
the goals of the actor (DiMaggio 1988; Fligstein 1997; Beckert 1999; 
Lawrence 1999; Lockett et al. 2012: 357)—in this case, to improve the 
likelihood of good project outcomes. The problem is these actions and ideas 
are not leading to demonstrable institutional change; they are independent 
initiatives, with localised learning, while the institutions remain inert. Bell 
(2011: 886) argues that the answer is to bring agency back into the equation 
for a more ‘discursive institutionalism’—a process in which ideas and 
interactive discourse are communicated and feed into institutional change 
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(Schmidt 2011: 684). This is not happening. For example, the EPDP has 
been lauded nationally for changing internal audit practices, nominated 
internationally for its use of agile methodology, and cited by New Zealand 
central agencies as an exemplar. However, this has not yet led to any change 
to the institutional framework—in fact, the internal auditors seem to be 
viewed suspiciously by their peers. This is like the findings from the ATO 
mini case study (see Boxes 5.1 and 7.6): while the commissioner used his 
agency to drive entrepreneurial change to great effect, there is no evidence 
that this has resulted in wider endogenous change in the Australian Public 
Service. If the use of agency is viewed as a reaction to the ineffectiveness of 
the governance framework, a failure to learn from these successes and adapt 
governance accordingly reflects a weakness in governance. 


Fourth, a failure of leadership has contributed to governance inertia. 
The failure is twofold—the second a consequence of the first: executive 
leadership has failed to adapt and transform governance for these projects, 
and the project sponsor has failed to provide leadership. 


Executive leadership in government has focused on control and the 
application of rules, guidelines, constraints, and the like. This approach is 
a poor fit with modern governance principles, the primary aims of which, 
according to Denhardt and Denhardt (2011: 422), include fostering 
collaboration and building adaptive capacity and resilience. Whereas 
traditionally adaptation was considered the result of transformational 
leadership (Van Wart 2003; Denhardt & Denhardt 2011: 424), modern 
governance requires leadership that enables actors to fulfil their needs 
(Burns 1978: 19; Dugan 2012: 8). For example, while funding guidelines 
may support Treasury’s self-interest, they are ignoring the substantial 
negative impacts this has on a project, with the two at odds with each other. 
Collaboration addresses this dilemma when decision-makers recognise the 
legitimate interests of stakeholders by supporting collaborative outcomes 
and letting go where necessary (Thomson & Perry 2006). This is a style of 
governance leadership that I could not identify in any document or evidence 
from the elite interviewees; there was no widespread engagement with the 
public sector stakeholders on governance concerns and no adaptation of 
the governance framework. Governance remains largely hierarchically 
controlled. 


The second aim of leadership is to build adaptive capacity and resilience 
into governance. When everything seems to be out of control, such as 
in large ICT projects, the natural leadership reaction is to apply more 
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control via governance (Sutcliffe & Vogus 2003), which can further reduce 
organisational management capacity and resilience (Denhardt & Denhardt 
2009). This does not result in adaptation that will transform; its intent is 
applying more control—a move from inertia to strangulation. The findings 
in this research support the idea that institutional frameworks are more 
about what must and must not be done than about what can and should 
be done. Duit and Galaz (2008: 326) argue that this rigid application of 
control is an inappropriate governance model when unpredictability exists, 
as it does in these projects. They argue for a more flexible governance model 
that is adaptive to changing circumstances. Perhaps it is time for leadership 
to collaborate, listen, and act on these perspectives. 


The leadership failure in the critical role of project sponsor can be causally 
related to the failure of governance to adapt for these large ICT projects. 
Actors are appointed to the role without the necessary skills or experience 
and there is no effective strategy to address this. There is evidence of some 
jurisdictional movement in this area, but it is insufficient. 


The fifth factor is the matter of organisational learning, which is when ‘the 
experiential lessons of history are captured in a way that makes the lessons, 
but not the history, accessible to organisations and organisational members 
who have not experienced that history’ (Levitt & March 1988: 320). This 
learning is then reflected in the cumulative adaptation of the ‘formal rules 
and structures, policy documents, manuals, [and] standard operating 
procedures’ (Dekker & Hansen 2004: 217)—that is, the adaptation of 
governance via the institutional framework. There has been a failure to 
apply these learnings, contributing to governance inertia and the lack of 
adaptation in the institutional frameworks. This is a case of institutional 
amnesia—the ‘ways in which government agents and organisations ... no 
longer remember or record policy-relevant lessons from the past’ (Stark & 
Head 2019: 1526). Pollitt (2000: 6) adds to this definition by arguing that 
institutional amnesia is the ability and willingness of public sector institutions 
to access and use relevant experiences. Stark (2019: 150-56) argues that this 
amnesia occurs when, among other things, there is organisational churn. 
As has been noted in previous chapters, large ICT software projects are 
typically the responsibility of an individual agency, hence learnings have 
been siloed; exacerbating this is the fact that teams can be transitional, so 
learnings and storytelling walk out the door when individuals leave. Regular 
organisational restructuring and change of policy or government compound 
this issue. 
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The inability of an organisation to institutionalise change limits its 
capacity to adapt. The complexity of the institutional frameworks for 
large ICT software projects, and their embeddedness, limits the ability of 
an organisation to be an adaptive change agent, as change then requires 
‘intense and long-term political bargaining, such as planning regimes’ (Stark 
2019: 152). The passage of time can have two impacts: a ‘drift’ in which 
risk perceptions fade, and the organisational churn factor, which means 
there is an absence of historical storytelling to relive the lessons from past 
projects. This has a relationship with learning-curve theory, which posits 
that organisational and individual learnings are forgotten when activities 
slow or cease for a period (Globerson & Levin 1987; Cappelli 2000). There 
is danger in an organisation forgetting key lessons from the past (Rigg 2016; 
Pedler & Hsu 2014; Biesenthal et al. 2018: 44). This is relevant to large 
ICT software projects as they can be generational, with stories lost or fading 
between each. 


An example of this is the Novopay case study. Project documentation stated 
that it had applied learnings from past projects, including the previous 
payroll implementation many years earlier; however, the mistakes were 
amplified. This organisational and individual forgetting was arguably 
because a new project team was in place, with no individual learning or 
history to bring forward; they were learning from scratch. Novopay was 
the responsibility of a single agency, but there was no evidence of effective 
cross or interjurisdictional learnings. This supports a finding by Swan et al. 
(2010: 327), who argue that organisations fail to learn from past projects 
when the learning is localised rather than organisation wide. This aligns with 
the perceptions of the elite interviewees who said it was unrealistic to expect 
an agency to have the knowledge, experience, and skills to undertake large 
ICT projects when they are generational; people move on and technology 
and software change. Therefore, when planning large projects, Kleiner 
et al. (2012) argue, the agency should first understand it has forgotten 
how to undertake them or is not privy to localised learnings. Institutional 
frameworks are adapted by adding ‘lessons learned’, but these are likely to 
have been forgotten and inertia remains, as was the case with Novopay. 


McConnell (2010a, 2010b) argues that the spectrum for measuring 
policy success requires assessment against three areas: policy, program, and 
political. A comparison of the two case studies identified similar problems 
with the policy area, as strict adherence to or reliance on the institutional 
governance framework and the policies therein would contribute to poor 
outcomes. Novopay followed the prescribed path, with disastrous outcomes. 
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The EPDP did not adhere strictly to the framework thanks to the agency, 
skill, and entrepreneurship of the sponsor, and achieved program and 
political success. Howlett (2012) argues that policy is the most difficult 
area in which to address shortcomings due to leadership and organisational 
capability and capacity issues. Limitations must be detected, altered, and 
given organisational priority. Hence, as with other theoretical findings, the 
road to policy success is challenging. 


In conclusion, the findings indicate that the institutional frameworks are 
intended to create the ‘conditions for ordered rule and collective action’ 
(Stoker 1998: 17). However, if the effectiveness of this governance is to be 
measured as performance against desired outcomes (Baekkeskov 2007: 258) 
then governance has been ineffective or, at best, insufficient in key areas. 
Part of the problem is that the multilevel nature of the governance opens 
effectiveness to dispute (Baekkeskov 2007; McConnell 2015). An example 
would be the financial guidelines for these large projects, which were widely 
criticised by the elite interviewees yet supported politically and by the 
executive because they were seen to provide surety over costs. 


The findings indicate that governance is largely ‘impositional’ (Richardson 
2012): imposed from above, with a focus on control, and little evidence 
of adaptation through collaboration, participation, or responsiveness to 
the experiences of those impacted (Heclo 1978; Katsamunska 2016). This 
introduces a dilemma for project leadership: should they follow an imposed 
governance model that could lead to loss of control of project outcomes 
for which they will be held accountable, or should they put self-interest 
first and step away from aspects of governance to improve the likelihood 
of good outcomes? The research indicates self-interest in the project occurs 
when there is both capability and agency, hence agency is used to provide 
a balance between compliance and flexibility. The interesting aspect of this 
finding is that it is no secret when this happens: central agencies are aware 
of this ‘stepping away’ and there is evidence of tacit support and trust, 
with the EPDP case study a prime example. This is perhaps an acceptance 
that institutional governance adaptation is slow, so localised adaptation 
is tolerated. 


With a new institutionalism focus on understanding the relationship 
between institutions, behaviour, and outcomes (Diermeier & Krehbiel 
2003; Scott 2005; Parsons 2007), the findings indicate institutional inertia, 
which is leading to tensions between the institution and the behaviour 
of individuals. This inertia is due to several factors. First, while the elite 
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interviewees believed the institutions were ineffective, they largely followed 
them, almost through fear—a key tenet of rational choice institutionalism 
(Schmidt 2010). Asa result, change is static. Second, actors can be influenced 
by the social legitimacy of the institution, which is a key tenet of sociological 
institutionalism (Thelen 2004; Parsons 2007; Kenny 2007). They act not 
from fear of the consequences for not doing so, but because they believe it is 
appropriate to do so (Schmidt 2010). A potential future example would be 
widespread use of agile delivery methods as it (presumably) gains legitimacy. 
Gaining legitimacy, however, takes time (Bevir 2010). Third, there is 
evidence of historical institutional change such as the introduction of 
PRINCE2, gateway reviews, and revisions to financial rules, but these have 
not addressed the key governance issues identified by the elite interviewees. 
Institutions have become sticky, with embedded rules that tend to exclude 
alternatives (Starik & Rands 1995; Dacin et al. 1999; Pierson 2004). 


Finally, ideas are a dynamic and endogenous means of change. Discursive 
institutionalism argues that ideas are weapons for institutional change, 
and can both identify problems and provide solutions (Blyth 2001). The 
problem is, our findings indicate that while the ideas exist, change is not 
happening because the discursive interaction is absent. This lack of change 
in institutions to address key issues causes tension and actors with capability 
and agency circumvent this by stepping away from the institutional 
framework and doing things differently to improve the likelihood of good 
project outcomes. 


However, the dilemma of a reliance on matching capability and agency 
to address shortcomings in governance and its frameworks is that, as this 
book has found, capability can be a matter of chance or luck. Therefore, 
actors and projects will continue to rely on existing institutional 
governance arrangements. 


Public policy implications 


The elite interviewees provided no disagreement about the necessity of 
an effective governance framework for large ICT software projects; the 
argument was that existing frameworks are ineffective or inconsistent in 
achieving the desired outcomes, are failing to adapt, and there is institutional 
inertia. The frameworks have become ‘sticky’ and are a constraint on change 
so that this inertia has public policy implications (see Table 8.4). 
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Table 8.4 Policy implications of institutional inertia 


Institutional 
inertia factor 


Type of inertia 


Implications for 
behaviour and 


Implications for 
policy 


project outcomes 

Cost Cost is a barrier to Projects will The funding of all 
change as the benefit | continue to components related 
of the expenditure struggle within the | toa large ICT 
is not recognised constraints. project (structure, 
institutionally or skills, training, 
politically, nor is maintenance, 
the cost of failure etc.) must meet 
understood. requirements. 

Path There is ongoing Forced to follow the | Removing ongoing 
commitment same path that has | commitment to 
to historically previously led to past changes. 
implemented policy. | poor outcomes. 

Agency and Governance is Due toa perceived | Removing structure 


entrepreneurship 


imposing structure 
on agency; agency 
becomes reliant on 
entrepreneurship. 


lack of capability, 
actors with agency 
are following the 
framework. 


Those with agency 
and capability 

are being 
entrepreneurial and 
doing things their 
own way. 


from agency when 
actors do not have 
capability can lead 
to problems. 


The imposition of 
complex controls 
leads to agency 
being applied to 
circumvent these 
controls to improve 


outcomes. 
Leadership (in Failure in governance | Imposing controls | Governance 
governance) leadership to address | from above. requires a 


major issues. 


Failure to collaborate; 
controls imposed 
from above with 
disregard to 
discourse/ideas from 
jurisdictional actors. 


The typical response 
to crisis is to add 
more control. 


Lack of capability 
and capacity to 
undertake large ICT 
software projects. 


collaborative 
approach, not 

a hierarchically 
imposed one that 
ignores the needs 
of those impacted. 


Organisational 
learning 


There is a culture 
of forgetting, not 
learning, arguably 
because of the 
extended period 
between each large 
project and the 
siloed approach to 
undertaking them. 


Mistakes are 
repeated. This 

is exacerbated 

by the fact that 
large ICT projects 
are typically the 
responsibility of an 
agency, and there is 
little collaboration 
or sharing between 
agencies. 


If you proceed 
with large ICT 
software projects, 
acknowledge 
there is much that 
you cannot know 
upfront. 


The alternative 


is to not do large 
projects. 


Source: Adapted from Munck af Rosenschdld et al. (2014: 645). 
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Commitment to major policy and cultural change is required over an 
extended time frame to address inertia. This can be overwhelming because, 
as stated in the interviews, such change is likely to be just one of many 
policy issues within a jurisdiction at any given time. Therefore, it is a matter 
of leaders not just recognising and prioritising the need for change, but also 
prioritising this ahead of or along with other policy agendas and over an 
extended period. Given the lack of change historically and a stable political 
environment to support it, it is not unreasonable to expect that these issues 
will not be addressed in a timely manner, if at all. 


Therefore, the major policy implication to be drawn is that what is required 
is not more governance, but less complexity. This is not an argument against 
governance; rather, the focus should be on increasing the effectiveness of 
governance to improve outcomes, not adding further project controls. This 
was a finding of a Gartner report (Moore 2015) that posited that, despite 
50 years of failures and lessons learnt, the same things keep happening, and 
the common organisational response is more governance control, which 
has never worked. Moore argues that the crux of the problem is a ‘refusal 
to address complexity’ and the solution is less bureaucracy in governance 
and a renewed emphasis on ensuring a project can achieve its outcomes. 
In summary, if there is a problem in the capacity of governance (inertia), 
the nature of the problem must be changed (reduce complexity). 


Several key policy implications to address complexity have been identified. 
First, it is lunacy to expect the public sector to have the capability and 
capacity across the range of roles and disciplines required to undertake 
these extraordinarily complex large ICT software projects. However, the 
public sector does have capability for smaller, less complex projects, which 
it has proven it can successfully deliver. Drucker (2008: 26) supports this 
perspective by arguing: “No institution can possibly survive if it needs 
geniuses or supermen to manage it. It must be organized in such a way as to 
be able to get along under a leadership composed of average human beings.’ 


The argument from the elite interviewees is that policy should be 
concentrated on the development of project management roles and 
disciplines across organisations to support smaller projects. There is rarely 
a need for ‘superheroes’, but when they are required for a large project, you 
bring in from outside those with the experience and currency of skills. Single 
long-term projects should not be approved; solutions should be delivered 
progressively via a series of smaller component-based projects. Continuation 
of a project is dependent on the successful delivery of each component 
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and evidence of benefit delivery to support the next component. There is 
evidence across jurisdictions of increasing delivery through component- 
based methods such as agile, as well as some resistance, but the argument 
here is that this approach should be not just applied to smaller projects, but 
also used to break down the complexity of large projects. 


The second policy implication—linked to the first—is the issue of how 
large ICT software projects are forecast and funded. An alternative to full 
upfront forecasts and funding is progressive funding based on learnings 
and outcomes from each stage. This is different to some current policy, 
such as in Victoria, where a project must submit an upfront forecast, on 
which approval is based, but the funding is allocated in stages based on 
previous outcomes. This is the equivalent of saying: “Though I have clear 
scope and defensible benefits for the project, I do not know how much it 
will cost; I need so much to begin and, as I progress, the total cost and time 
will become clearer. I expect to be supported only if I have succeeded and 
the project is deemed worthy of continuation.’ Forecasting in full is driven 
by political need; however, if the ethical requirement is to forecast with 
accuracy, change is required (Wachs 1990). This represents a major cultural 
change in project governance. 


Third, regardless of any move to component-based delivery, the sponsor 
role remains critical. It was unanimous among interviewees that the public 
sector does not have this capability and leadership has failed to address this 
gap, principally because of the effort and cost required to establish a detailed 
program for sponsors within a jurisdiction. For example, in Tasmania, it 
was stated that such a move could not be justified. This is arguably the 
situation across the Australian and New Zealand public sectors. The 
economies of scale are not there within individual jurisdictions to establish 
something akin to the Major Projects Leadership Academy (MPLA), which 
is sponsored by the United Kingdom’s Infrastructure and Projects Authority 
and delivered in partnership with the Said Business School at the University 
of Oxford. While the MPLA is not targeted specifically at ICT projects, it 
focuses on the leadership skills needed to ‘transform the implementation 
of government policy through world-class delivery of major projects’ with 
a focus on ‘securing transformational outcomes’. The course is intensive and 
extensive, recognises the criticality of effective leadership in large projects, 
and is a prerequisite for undertaking specific roles in a large project. It has 
been argued that: 
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The launch of the MPLA makes the UK Government the first in 
the world to introduce mandatory leadership development across its 
entire major project portfolio, supporting and equipping its project 
leaders at the most senior levels in Government with the right skills 
and capabilities to deliver major projects effectively. (Deloitte 2016) 


There is potential for a similar school to be established for Australian and 
New Zealand public sector use. The Victorian Government, to its credit, 
in 2019 established the Victorian Major Projects Leadership Academy in 
cooperation with the Said Business School and based on the UK model, 
providing a 12-month tertiary-level course. It has since been rebranded as 
the Australian Major Projects Leadership Academy (AMPLA)! and is open 
to participants from across Australia. However—and arguably confirming 
the perception that ICT project skills are treated as playing ‘second fiddle’ 
to other infrastructure project skills—Person BN (Senior assurance officer, 
Pers. comm., 18 September 2018) confirmed that the course is not open 
to ICT project staff. Therefore, a policy gap remains in how to address 
the capability of senior leadership roles in large ICT projects. This is an 
opportunity for other jurisdictions to work with the AMPLA stakeholders 
to expand this course to include ICT project leaders. There is also potential 
for an institution such as the Australia and New Zealand School of 
Government (ANZSOG) to take leadership on this issue, like that for the 
Executive Master of Public Administration initiative in partnership with 
jurisdictions and universities across Australia and New Zealand. A key 
part of such a policy would be a requirement that senior executives have 
this training as part of their organisational skillset and as a prerequisite for 
appointment to a project leadership role. 


Last, almost as an acknowledgement that major policy change may take 
time, meet with organisational resistance, or not happen, it is possible to 
achieve a ‘quick win’ via the implementation of a checkpoint at project 
initiation. While institutional frameworks may mention the need for 
capability to undertake a project, there is little evidence of assessments being 
made at initiation or of this being part of the approval to proceed, with 
Novopay a classic example of an extremely difficult and complex project 
approved without the required capability, and therefore set up to fail from 
the outset. The logical time to assess a large project and the ability of the 


1 See: www.opv.vic.gov.au/System-wide-improvements/Australian-Major-Projects-Leadership-Academy. 
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agency to deliver as planned is the project initiation stage. The notion is 
simple: if you do not have the capability to deliver as planned, rethink the 
approach before commencing. 


While elite interviewees acknowledged the need for a gateway review at 
the project initiation or business case preparation stage, they believe this 
is done mainly to provide assurance of the information in the proposal. 
There is a reliance on the agency to provide this information—with its 
inherent enthusiasm, optimism, and self-interest—rather than being a truly 
independent assessment of the ability to deliver. This is supported by the 
fact that, since the implementation of gateway reviews, poor outcomes have 
continued, largely due to the inability of agencies to deliver as planned. 


It has been highlighted throughout this book that projects operate 
in a political environment and, regardless of policy, invalid decisions can 
be made. 


Practical implications 


The practical steps outlined below align with the identified policy 
implications, resulting in a five-step process for project approval and 
funding. The intent is to stop poorly conceived large ICT projects at the 
initiation stage, and it is a process to match the approach with capability. 
It is also a practical solution to the policy implications set out earlier in 
this chapter—namely, that because governance change through policy 
change is in a state of inertia, the problem must be changed by reducing the 
complexity of projects at initiation. 


1. Assessments of the organisational capability to undertake the project 
must be made at the initiation stage. If the capability does not fit the 
plan, the project is not approved. There should be no avoidance or 
transfer of accountability for jurisdictional approval of a project that an 
agency is incapable of delivering. 


2. No project is approved to begin unless it is broken into component-based 
projects or, at worst, a mixture of traditional waterfall and component- 
based sections, together with a capability and capacity plan to deliver. 


3. Product delivery must be iterative and progressive—not a big-bang 
approach. Learning must be applied from each stage to the next. 


4, The sponsor must be experienced, skilled, and assigned with an 
appropriate resource and support model. 
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5. A full upfront forecast should not be required for the project, nor 
should the project be funded based on an upfront forecast. While a 
goal for project scope and deliverables is required—as all parties need 
to know what the objectives and benefits will be—there should be 
acknowledgement that final costs will only be known and become 
relevant as the project progresses. There should be a process of providing 
seed money, delivering, replanning, and providing more money based 
on results. The total cost is not yet known, it will evolve—a paradigm 
shift in the way these projects are financed. 


During the review of the final draft of this book, I came across a timely 
article in ¿Tnews (Hendry 2021) that is pertinent to the above practical 
implications (Box 8.1). 


Box 8.1 Change afoot in New South Wales 


The heading of an article in iTnews was ‘NSW Govt IT Cost Overruns Fall by 
90 Percent in Four Years’ (Hendry 2021). The article claimed that an initiative 
by a NSW Government agency to introduce a new assurance framework for 
large ICT projects had successfully reduced the risk, failure rate, and cost 
overruns of these projects. Under the auspices of the Digital Restart Fund, any 
project forecast to cost more than A$5 million must undergo extensive review 
before it can proceed. The initiative was also successful in reducing the average 
cost and size of these projects. 


Via the Digital Restart Fund (Digital. NSW 2022c), the NSW Government 
allocated A$1.6 billion over three years to invest in ICT projects, administered 
by the Department of Customer Service. Projects that are eligible for funding 
include customer journeys and life events, state digital assets, legacy systems, 
and capability-building. The fund develops a ‘pipeline’, or portfolio, of eligible 
projects from across the jurisdiction and investment is prioritised against 
specific criteria. Successful projects are allocated a budget from the fund but 
must comply with monitoring guidelines. 


The fund provides up to A$5 million as ‘seed money’, which the project can 
use in discovery, alpha, or beta phases or to build prototypes. Projects of more 
than A$5 million must prepare a more detailed business case and assessment; 
however, a key part of this is a plan to break the project into iterative 
component-based deliverables. For these projects, while a full upfront forecast 
is required, funding is provided in tranches. Continued funding is dependent 
on the outcomes of each stage (this has similarities with the Victorian model) 
and as a guide funding is set at A$20 million per tranche. 
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Key to the provision of funding, and approval for the project to begin, is the 
project passing an initial assessment that includes factors such as strategic 
alignment and desirability. Also included is an upfront assessment ‘to ensure 
the project can be delivered with reasonable effort given existing capabilities — 
that is, if you cannot deliver as planned with existing internal or purchased 
capabilities then the project will not be funded. 


I contacted Mark Howard, Executive Director of ICT/Digital Investment and 
Assurance at the Department of Customer Services, to discuss this initiative. 
He confirmed that the aim is to reduce the risk in large projects by reducing 
their complexity, which means component-based delivery methods, reduced 
time frames, progressive and restricted funding based on demonstrable 
outcomes, and reduced capability demands. Howard said the seed funding is 
an acknowledgement that these large projects have many unknowns and allows 
the project to ‘test the water’ before committing to a path or major investment. 


Howard said the unit has paused approval on planned projects until complexity 
and capability concerns are addressed. He also confirmed that the unit has 
stopped large projects that, although initially funded, had failed to deliver as 
planned. A major factor is the time frame, with Howard saying it is highly 
unlikely that any project beyond a two-year time frame will be approved, 
unless there is progressive delivery of benefits/outcomes. The framework that 
governs this fund was developed after consultation with jurisdictional project 
stakeholders and was collaboratively developed, not imposed from above. 


The intent of this framework is closely aligned with the practical implications 
identified from the findings in this book—that is, it is better to stop a project 
at initiation and look for a less complex path if the capability is not there to 
deliver as planned. There is arguably much to learn from this initiative. It is, 
however, interesting to note that for large projects of more than A$5 million, 
a full upfront forecast is still required. It seems that change is one step too far. 


Conclusion 


It is important to reiterate that there were no major divergences between 
the perspectives of the Australian and New Zealand elite interviewees. This 
consistency provides added relevance and emphasis to the findings for all 
Australian and New Zealand public sector agencies. 


In answer to research question one, the overwhelming perspective of the 
elite interviewees was that the governance of large ICT software projects 
within the Australian and New Zealand public sectors has not been effective 
in achieving the desired outcomes. 
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In answer to research question two, governance has not been adapting as 
required; it is static, with historically embedded practices. Governance is 
being imposed from the top down rather than evolving through collaboration 
with actors with the necessary knowledge, experience, and ideas. Governance 
is focused on control, adding to the complexity of projects for which less 
complexity and more flexibility are required. 


The key theoretical conclusion is that major and timely reform of the 
governance for large government ICT software projects across the Australian 
and New Zealand public sectors is unachievable because of inertia and 
the lack of leadership commitment to and prioritisation of adaptation. 
A practical solution to avert future large-scale disasters is avoiding large 
complex projects that require superhuman efforts and capabilities. Instead, 
large projects should be broken into components that align with capabilities. 


This effectively is an acknowledgement that, if there is difficultly in 
changing the capacity to govern, the nature of what is to be governed must 


be changed. 


Potential for further research 


While this book aims to address an identified gap in the literature and 
answer two research questions, many other issues were identified in the 
process of this research and have been documented. It is not feasible or 
appropriate to expand on all of these in this book, however, many present 
possibilities for further research, several of which are listed below. 


First, the possibility of political issues overriding institutional governance 
guidelines was highlighted. The ‘Robodebt? project was an Australian 
Government policy initiative to be managed via an ICT solution. It became 
a disaster of monumental proportions that resulted in a class action against 
the government that was eventually settled at a cost of A$1.2 billion 
(Whiteford 2020). Robodebt remains a highly political national issue. 
Following a qualitative interpretative approach as employed in this 
book, it would be valuable and interesting to gain the perspectives of the 
public servants and other stakeholders involved in the development and 


2 This is a ‘label commonly applied to the initiative starting in 2016 designed to increase recoveries 
by government of “overpayments” made to social security recipients, retrospectively dating back to 2010’ 
ys Pay: P y 


(Whiteford 2020). 
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implementation of Robodebt. This would provide an understanding of the 
impact of politics on effective governance of the project and on accountability 
for outcomes. This would be timely given the commencement of the Royal 
Commission into the Robodebt Scheme. 


Second, while there remains an ‘official’ assessment of project outcomes 
against original forecasts of time, cost, and scope, it appears this is flexible in 
its application. This was highlighted by the EPDP project, which has been 
classified as a success despite being over time and budget. The EPDP has 
been highly effective in delivering quality outcomes and continues to gain 
strong government support, while other projects highlighted in this book 
are considered failures for running over time and budget. Who makes these 
calls and to whom is it important? What is a successful project and what 
is a failed project in the Australian and New Zealand public sectors? Is it 
even possible to provide a consistent assessment? There is much literature 
on this issue, but a concentration on large ICT software projects in the 
Australian and New Zealand public sectors would provide a new perspective 
and potentially inform public policy. 


Third is the failure to treat ICT solutions as assets. Why is this? What are 
the barriers? What change is required? Are there international comparisons 
of where this occurs? 


Fourth is the political influence on decision-making and the resulting 
accountability. The Novopay case highlighted a perception of political 
interference in the go-live decision, with actors influenced by a ‘need’ to 
get the solution in and ‘fix’ it later—a disastrous decision. This raises issues 
such as the capability of the minister, who is unlikely to have experience in 
such projects, so on what basis are decisions made? Do ministers understand 
the implications? What can public servants do? This was something former 
APS departmental secretary Paul Barratt described as ministers exhibiting 
the ‘Dunning—Kruger’ effect: they have little experience in an area and 
overestimate their knowledge and ability based on their position. 


Fifth is the matter of institutional amnesia—not just a failure to learn, but 
also forgetting the lessons learnt, and the resulting ineffective governance 
adaptation. The theoretical implications section identified factors behind 
this amnesia, such as organisational churn, the fading of risk and memory 
between projects, and the embeddedness of institutional frameworks. Stark 
and Head (2019: 1528-29) argue that the idea of solving all the issues of 
institutional amnesia is ‘utopian and partly misplaced’. Instead, they argue 


8. CHANGE THE NATURE OF WHAT IS TO BE GOVERNED 


that a more reasonable approach is to tackle ‘specific deficiencies rather than 
seek general cures’. For large government ICT software projects, what are 
these specific deficiencies and how can they be addressed? 


Finally, although they were not originally intended as such, the chapters 
on the role of sponsors, project management, and forecasting can be read 
as standalone stories, providing rich detail on each of these areas. There are 
options within each for further research, such as into accountability, which 
is seen to be variable and situational. 
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Appendix 1: The concepts 
and their relevance 


Concept 


Description 


Why is this of interest 
to this book? 


Capability and 
capacity-building 


‘[A]ctivities that strengthen the 
knowledge, abilities, skills and 
behaviour of individuals, and improve 
institutional structures and processes, 
so that the organization can efficiently 
meet its goals in a sustainable way’ 
(Ku & Yuen-Tseng 2011: 469). 


Policies such as 
capability frameworks 
address strategies to 
build both capability 
and capacity for large 
ICT software projects. 
Has this been addressed 
institutionally? 


Financial 
management 


‘[T]he allocation of financial resources 
to support specific government 
activities and public purposes/ 
tasks; as well as an expression 

both of current policy preferences 

of government and of past policy 
commitments. It is thus not simply an 
accounting process. Its importance 
lies in three major aspects: resource 
allocation; the satisfaction of 

social and political demands; and 
the securing of political and social 
support’ (Cheung 2011: 270). 


Strict financial 
guidelines for the 
funding of large ICT 
projects exist in all 
jurisdictions. These 
directly influence how 
projects are forecast, 
funded, and approved. 
Do these guidelines 
assist in achieving good 
outcomes? How suitable 
are they for large ICT 
software projects? 


Organisational 
learning 


‘Organizational learning is the process 
by which an organization gains new 
knowledge about and responds to its 
environment, goals, and processes 

... Learning happens when an 
organization discovers that its actions 
have led to an intended outcome 

or when the organization identifies 
and corrects a mismatch between 
intended and actual outcomes. In both 
conceptions, individuals perform the 
actions that lead to learning, but it is 
the organization that develops roles, 

a culture and structure, routines, and 
values to direct its members’ decision 
making’ (Smith 2007). 


Large ICT projects have 
been happening for 
many decades and from 
each there are lessons 
for future projects. The 
institutional frameworks 
detail how these lessons 
are to be captured 

and applied. How are 
they captured and 
applied institutionally 
to develop learning and 
aid adaptation for future 
projects? 
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Concept 


Description 


Why is this of interest 
to this book? 


Stakeholder 


‘A stakeholder can be defined as any 


Stakeholder 


management individual, social group, or actor who management is key to 
possesses a stake (e.g., interest, legal | any large ICT project, 
obligation, moral right) in the decisions | which typically has 
or outcomes of an organization many internal and 
(typically firms, corporations, or external stakeholders. 
governments). Thus, stakeholders are | The institutional 
characterized by either being affected | frameworks highlight 
by or affecting the achievement of this. How capably 
an organization's objectives. The has stakeholder 
stakeholder approach is based on the | management been 
assumption that governance is more undertaken in these 
advantageous when it is guided by a large ICT software 
principle of inclusiveness’ (Manuel- projects? 
Navarrete & Modvar 2007: 918). 

Contract ‘[This is] taken to mean government The engagement of one 

management “contracting out” or “outsourcing” or more vendors is typical 


with a for-profit firm, a non-profit 
organization, or another government 
to produce or deliver a service. 
Although the job of delivering services 
is contracted out, the services 

remain public, funded mainly by 
taxation, and decisions regarding 
their quantity, quality, distribution, 
and other characteristics are left to 
public decision makers ... [C]entral to 
this definition is the notion of public 
control, funding, and decision-making. 
The government is the principal, and 
the contractor is simply the agent’ 
(Cohen & Eimicke 2011: 237-38). 


in a large ICT project. The 
institutional frameworks 
detail how contracts 

are to be managed. 

An important part of 

the literature is the 

idea that while services 
may be contracted 

out, responsibility 
remains with the public 
sector organisation or 
responsible officer. How 
capably has contract 
management been 
undertaken? 


Accountability 


Someone has been put in a position 
of responsibility in the interests of 
someone else and is required to give 
an account of how they discharged 
their duties, and there is either reward 
or punishment in relation to the 
outcome (Castiglione 2007: 44). 


The responsibilities 

and accountabilities 

for delivery of large 

ICT projects are 
included in institutional 
frameworks. How aware 
of these factors are the 
stakeholders in these 
projects? 


Methodologies 


Project management methodologies 
‘were developed to support project 
managers in achieving more 
predictable project success rates’ 

by providing a standardised or 
customised series of methods/ 
processes to follow throughout the 
project (Joslin & Müller 2015: 1377-78). 


All jurisdictional 
institutional frameworks 
refer to the use of 
methodologies in large 
projects (e.g. PRINCE2). 
They aim to be a key 
factor in enabling 
project success, but do 
they achieve this? 


APPENDIX 1 


Concept Description Why is this of interest 
to this book? 
Leadership ‘While the traditional aims of For large ICT software 


leadership can be conceived of as 
control, production, and organizational 
goal attainment, we argue that 

the primary aims of leadership 

in governance are: (1) fostering 
collaboration, (2) building resilience 
and adaptive capacity, (3) resolving 
ethical concerns through dialogue, 
and (4) engaging citizens. These 
imperatives are not mutually exclusive, 
but rather mutually reinforcing 
interrelated ideas that outline the 
shape of leadership in contemporary 
governance’ (Denhardt & Denhardt 
2011: 422). 


projects, leadership 
can be applied to two 
aspects: first, executive 
leadership to address 
factors enabling better 
outcomes, such as 
prioritising capability 
development; and 
second, leadership of 
the project itself. How 
has this leadership been 
applied? 


Entrepreneurship 


‘The entrepreneurial function implies 
the discovery, assessment, and 
exploitation of opportunities, in 
other words, new products, services 
or production processes; new 
strategies and organizational forms 
... Entrepreneurial opportunities 
exist because different agents have 
differing ideas on the relative value 
of resources or when resources are 
turned from inputs into outputs’ 
(Cuervo et al. 2007: 2). 


Is there evidence in 

the public sector of 
entrepreneurship to look 
at opportunities to do 
things differently to 
improve the likelihood 
of success in large 

ICT projects? Has this 
been possible through 
factors such as ‘agency’ 
or does the structure 
constrain this? 


Agency 


Outcomes ‘cannot be explained solely 
by reference to structure ... [T]hey are 
the result of actions of strategically 
calculating subjects ... so agents 
matter. It is agents who interpret and 
negotiate constraints or opportunities. 
However, these agents are located 
within a structured context ... [T]hose 
contexts clearly affect the actor’s 
resources. Most significantly, the 
agents do not control either aspect 

of that structured context. At the 
same time, they do interpret that 
context and it is mediated through 
that interpretation that the structural 
context affects the strategic 
calculations of actors’ (Marsh & Smith 
2000: 5-7). 


Do actors in these large 
ICT projects follow 
structure (e.g. the 
institutional framework, 
hierarchy) or do they 
make different choices 
(defined by factors such 
as role and position, and 
hence power)? 
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Appendix 2: Part one 


interviewee data 


No. | Identifier/name Jurisdiction | Role Date interviewed 
1 PersonA APS ClO 25 May 2018 
2 Person B NSW Executive 21 May 2018 
3 Person C NSW Senior IQA/consultant | 24 May 2018 
4 Person D Private sector | Academic 18 May 2018 

(Professor Ofer 

Zwikael)' 
5 Person E NSW Executive 25 May 2018 
6 Person F APS Senior project officer | 30 May 2018 
7 PersonG APS ClO 30 May 2018 
8 Person H NSW Assurance 24 May 2018 
9 Person | NSW Politician 31 May 2018 

(Adrian Piccoli)? 
10 | Person J NZ Senior project officer | 12 June 2018 
11 Person K NZ Executive 12 June 2018 
12 |PersonL NZ CIO 13 June 2018 
13 | Person M NZ Senior project officer |14 June 2018 
14 |PersonN NZ Senior project officer |19 June 2018 
15 |Person O NZ CIO 19 June 2018 
16 | Person P NZ Senior project officer | 20 June 2018 
17 |PersonQ NZ Assurance 21 June 2018 
18 | Person R NZ Assurance 22 June 2018 
19 | Person S NZ CIO 28 June 2018 


1 


Director, Research School of Management, The Australian National University, and Associate Editor, 


International Journal of Project Management. 
NSW Education Minister, 2011-17. 
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No. | Identifier/name Jurisdiction | Role Date interviewed 

20 | Person T NZ Assurance 28 June 2018 

21 | Person U NZ Executive 29 June 2018 

22 |PersonV Private sector | Academic 4 July 2018 

23 | Person W NZ CIO 5 July 2018 

24 |Person X NZ Executive 6 July 2018 

25 |PersonY NZ Senior project officer |6 July 2018 

26 | Person Z NSW Assurance 25 July 2018 

27 |PersonAA NSW Assurance 25 July 2018 

28 | Person AB APS Senior project officer | 31 July 2018 

29 | Person AC Private sector | ClO 8 August 2018 
(David Boyle)? 

30 | Person AD APS Assurance 13 August 2018 

31 | Person AE APS Assurance 15 August 2018 

32 | Person AF Vic. Assurance 20 August 2018 

33 | Person AG Vic. Assurance 20 August 2018 

34 | Person AH Vic. CIO 20 August 2018 

35 | Person Al Vic. CIO 20 August 2018 

36 | Person AJ Private sector | Academic 21 August 2018 

37 | Person AK Vic. CIO 22 August 2018 

38 | Person AL Private sector | Senior project officer | 23 August 2018 

39 | Person AM NT Executive 10 September 2018 

40 | Person AN NT Executive 10 & 11 September 

2018 

41 | Person AO NT Assurance 11 September 2018 

42 | Person AP NT Assurance 11 September 2018 

43 | Person AQ NT Assurance 11 September 2018 

44 | Person AR NT Executive 12 September 2018 

45 | Person AS NT Assurance 12 September 2018 

46 | Person AT NT Assurance 12 September 2018 

47 | Person AU NT Senior project officer | 12 September 2018 

48 | Person AV NT Senior project officer | 12 September 2018 

49 | Person AW NT Executive (private 10 September 2018 


sector) 


3 


2009-11; CIO, Group Services, Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 2006-08. 


CIO, National Australia Bank, 2014-17; CIO, Financial Services, Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
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No. | Identifier/name Jurisdiction | Role Date interviewed 

50 | Person AX NT Assurance 12 September 2018 

51 | Person AY (Michael | APS Executive 19 December 2018 
Carmody)* 

52 | Person BL Tas. Executive 21 August 2019 

53 | Person BM Tas. Senior project officer | 21 August 2019 

54 | Person BN Vic. Assurance 6 October 2020 

55 | Person BO Tas. Assurance 26 March 2019 

56 | Person BP APS Executive 23 June 2020 
(Paul Barratt)® 

57 |PersonBQ Anonymised® | Executive 2018 


4 Australian Commissioner of Taxation, 1993—2005; CEO, Australian Customs Service, 2006-09; 
CEO, Australian Customs and Border Force Service, 2009-12. 


5 Secretary, Australian Department of Defence, 1998-99; Secretary, Australian Department of 


Primary Industries and Energy, 1996-98; Executive Director, Business Council of Australia, 1992-96. 
6 This interviewee provided sensitive information and has been anonymised to reduce the likelihood 


of identification. 
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Appendix 3: Novopay 


interviewee data 


Identifier/name | Jurisdiction Role Date interviewed 
Person AZ MoE Senior project manager | 11 July 2019 
Person BA Datacom Executive 12 July 2019 
Person BB MoE Senior executive 12 July 2019 
Person BC MoE Senior project manager | 15 July 2019 
Person BD MoE Senior executive 16 July 2019 
Person BE NZ Senior ICT executive 18 July 2019 
Person BF MoE Senior executive 25 July 2019 
Person BG Talent2 Executive 29 July 2019 
Person BH NZ teachers’ union | Senior representative 15 August 2019 
Person BI Talent2 Senior project manager | 16 August 2019 
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interviewee data 


No. | Identifier/name | Jurisdiction | Role Date interviewed 

1 Arlene White EPL EPL chief executive 16 August 2019 & 
& EPDP sponsor 6 October 2020 

2 Jeffrey Brandt Deloitte EPDP program director 16 August 2019 & 
15 August 2020 
3 Person BR EPL Senior project officer 6 October 2019 
4 Person BS EPL Senior audit/assurance 6 October 2020 
5 Person BT EPL Senior audit/assurance 9 October 2020 
6 Person BU EPL Senior project officer 22 August 2020 
7 Person BV EPL Senior project officer 14 August 2020 
8 Person BW EPL Senior project officer 9 October 2020 
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Appendix 5: Comparison of 
Novopay findings with part 
one findings 


Novopay findings, 2008-12 Part one findings, 2018-20 Match? 
Sponsor capability Sponsor capability (Chapter 3) 
Sponsor not capable. Capability does not exist. y 
No assessment of sponsor No capability assessment v 
capability before appointment (even | is undertaken. 
though this was a requirement in 
the institutional framework). 
Reliance on written documentation | Simply reading documents does not y 
for sponsor roles and provide the level of understanding 
responsibilities. required. 
Sponsor held personally Sponsors are not held to account. x 
accountable for project failure; 
punishment was the action. 
Selected and appointed due to Selected on domain rather than y 
senior organisational role and line capability. 
responsibility for the project. 
Sponsor had to undertake role on Default model is to undertake v 
top of existing substantive role, the role on top of the substantive 
which was already excessively busy. | position. 
Sponsor was provided with no While some initiatives to provide y 
training. training exist, in the main, it does 

not exist or is unsuitable. 
A support model existed but failed | Models exist, but their effectiveness v 
to provide quality advice to the is variable. 
sponsor. 
Project management capability Project management capability 

(Chapter 4) 
MoE not capable. Capability does not exist. y 
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Novopay findings, 2008-12 Part one findings, 2018-20 Match? 

No assessment of capability before | No capability assessment is y 

appointment (even though this was | undertaken. 

a requirement in the institutional 

framework). 

Not an organisational priority. Capability is not an organisational y 
priority. 

MoE had to act independently to Largely left to individual agencies y 

address capability issues. to address. 

PRINCE2 was used to ‘tick a box’ Methodologies alone do not uplift y 

but did not aid capability. capability and are often used as 
‘lip-service’. 

Project team a mixture of internal A blend of internal and external y 

and external/contract staff. resources is commonly used. 

A skilled project/program director While the project/program director y 

was not engaged; the role was should be sourced externally, 

undertaken by an internal resource | agencies are still allocating the role 

without the capability. to internal resources without the 
capability. 

Budget constraints restricted the Cost concerns can limit y 

ability to get the A-team, resulting | engagement of the best resources. 

in focus on capacity instead of 

capability. 

Vendor management capability was | Vendor management capability is y 

particularly poor. typically poor and must be made 
a prerequisite. 

Forecasting capability Forecasting capability (Chapter 5) 

Capability did not exist internally; Capability does not exist. v 

it was sourced externally but poorly 

undertaken. 

Upfront forecast for whole project Upfront forecast for entire project y 

required. is common. 

Upfront forecast seen as a major Upfront forecast a major contributor y 

contributor to Novopay problems. to past and ongoing poor outcomes. 

Novopay planners did not know It is an incorrect assumption y 

what was involved yet prepared a that you can plan now for future 

forecast anyway. complex unknowns. 

No standard forecasting method; Jurisdictional standards/methods J 

used workshops run by a consultant. | for forecasting do not exist. 

The forecasting (full upfront) Forecasting accurately for long- y 

described as ‘nonsense’ and term plans is impossible. 

‘impossible’. 

The assurance process was poor Assurance capability is seen as y 

and ineffective. poor. 

Central agency capability to provide | Central agency role varies as does y 


assurance and advice was poor. 


capability. 
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Novopay findings, 2008-12 Part one findings, 2018-20 Match? 
Customisation was not factored Customisation costs regularly y 
into planning/forecasting, hence excluded. 
impacts excluded. 
Planned organisational change Organisations do not change y 
did not happen; the solution was processes to fit the solution as it is 
instead customised. easier to change the solution than 

to change the organisation. 
Contract management was poor and | Contract management capability y 
led to major project issues. is a problem. 
MoE took a commercial and Culture of mistrust of the vendor y 
aggressive stance with the leads to poor outcomes; focus is not 
vendor, rather than a collaborative on mutual benefit, but it should be. 
partnership from which both 
would win. 
Talent2 contract was long term and | Long-term contracts have the same y 
there were many unknowns when it | problems as long-term plans: you 
was negotiated. cannot plan for the unknown. 
Lessons learned were included in Same issues reappear in future y 
planning; however, the mistakes projects. A failure to learn? 
were largely repeated. 
There was no evidence of seeking No standard method for or y 
an ‘outside view’ as part of requirement to include an outside 
planning/forecasting. view. 
There was a failure to include, or an | Including organisational factors y 
underestimation of, organisational in forecasts is uncommon. 
factors in forecasting. 
Financial management capability Project financial management y 
for large ICT project was missing. capability is missing. 
Project promoted as an urgently Public sector does not do ICT asset y 
needed replacement rather than management as a formal process. 
as part of a long-term asset 
management or portfolio of 
works program. 
Novopay was planned only as a There is no need to do large projects x 


large ICT project; no alternatives 
seem to have been considered. 


as there are always alternatives in 
planning. 
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Appendix 6: Comparison 
of Novopay findings with 


EPDP findings 


Novopay findings, 2008-12 EPDP findings, 2016-20 Match? 
Sponsor Sponsor 
Sponsor not capable. Sponsor was capable with extensive x 
operational experience in large ICT 
software projects; however, this was 
due to chance rather than a result of 
an institutional framework initiative. 
No assessment of sponsor No assessment of sponsor y 
capability before appointment. capability before appointment. 
Reliant on written documentation of | Reliant on written documentation of v 
sponsor roles and responsibilities. sponsor roles and responsibilities; 
however, due to personal 
experience, the sponsor was aware 
of the roles and responsibilities. 
Sponsor was held personally The sponsor was aware and y 
accountable for the project failure; | accepting of their accountability for 
punishment was the action. program outcomes. 
Selected and appointed due to The chief executive undertook x 
senior organisational role and line the sponsor role due to their 
responsibility for the project. accountability for outcomes and 
experience in the role. 
Sponsor had to undertake role on Sponsor undertook role on top y 
top of existing substantive role, of existing substantive role: 
which was already excessively busy. | however, this was manageable 
due to implementation of support 
structure. 
Sponsor was not provided with Sponsor was not provided with or v 


training. 


offered training; however, it was not 
sought because of the sponsor’s 
own experience. 
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Novopay findings, 2008-12 EPDP findings, 2016-20 Match? 
A support model existed but failed | The sponsor implemented a x 
to provide quality advice to the successful, largely internal and 

sponsor. independently organised support 
structure. Central agency assurance 
and support were variable in quality 
and effectiveness. 

Project management capability Project management capability 

MoE not capable. The EPL identified that both x 
capability and capacity to 
undertake the EPDP were missing, 
and embarked on a strategy to 
successfully address this. 

No assessment of capability before | See above; however, this was an x 

appointment (even though this was | EPL initiative not part of a formal 

a requirement in the institutional institutional assessment. 

framework). 

Not an organisational priority. The EPL chief executive made it an x 
organisational priority to address 
capability and capacity issues. 

MoE had to act independently to EPL had to act independently to y 

address capability issues. address capability issues. 

PRINCE2 was used to ‘tick a box’ The training in and use of SAFe x 

but did not aid capability. methodology was an important tool 
in the successful implementation of 
the agile delivery of the project. 

Project team a mixture of internal Project team a mixture of internal y 

and external/contract staff. and external/contract staff. 

A skilled project/program director Sourcing a highly skilled and x 

was not engaged; the role was experienced external resource to 

undertaken by an internal resource | fill the program director role was 

without the capability. prioritised. 

Budget constraints prevented hiring | Sourcing the best resource was x 

of the A-team, resulting in focus on | prioritised and not influenced by 

capacity instead of capability. cost limits. 

Vendor management capability was | Vendor management was simplified x 

particularly poor. and aligned to each product, 
worked well, and was focused on a 
‘win-win’ arrangement. 

Forecasting Forecasting 

Capability did not exist internally so | The original forecast in the DBC A 

was sourced externally but poorly was inaccurate. 

undertaken. 

Upfront forecast for full project Upfront forecast for full project v 


required. 


required, which negatively impacted 
project throughout. 
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Novopay findings, 2008-12 EPDP findings, 2016-20 Match? 
Upfront forecast a major contributor | Assessing EPDP outcomes against y 
to Novopay problems. the DBC forecast, which bore no 
relationship to the agile approach 
implemented, has caused ongoing 
issues. 
Novopay planners did not know The EPDP DBC planners made x 
what was involved yet prepared incorrect assumptions about future 
a forecast anyway. tasks; however, if considered as 
forecasting progressively in the agile 
delivery method, it was relevant and 
improved at every cycle. 
No standard forecasting method; The DBC methods are unclear; x 
used ‘workshops’ run by a however, for agile delivery, the 
consultant. iterative review, and reforecasting 
cycles were effective and part of 
the methodology. 
The forecasting (full upfront) The requirement to forecast in full y 
described as ‘nonsense’ and upfront and base approval on this 
‘impossible’. was perceived to be a waste of time. 
The assurance process was poor The assurance process was x 
and ineffective. effective, but this was largely due to 
independent and internally applied 
processes. 
Central agency capability to provide | Central agency capability to provide y 
assurance and advice was poor. assurance and advice was variable. 
Customisation not factored into The impacts of the Novopay x 
planning or forecast, so impacts customisations were well known 
excluded. and strategies were implemented to 
remove some of these complexities 
for future support. 
Planned organisational change Organisational change, via schools’ x 
did not happen; the solution was and EPL service centre’s adoption 
instead customised. of the new products, was central 
to EPDP planning. It has been 
successful. 
Contract management was poor and | Contract management x 
led to major project issues. was effective, aided by the 
simplification of the contractual 
arrangement. 
MoE took a commercial and The vendors were seen as an x 
aggressive stance with the integral part of the EPDP team and 
vendor, rather than a collaborative treated as such. 
partnership from which both 
would win. 
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Novopay findings, 2008-12 EPDP findings, 2016-20 Match? 
Talent2 contract was long term and | Contracts were largely based on the x 
there were many unknowns when it | time and materials for the provision 
was negotiated. of services for each deliverable, 
which was no longer than 12 weeks 
in duration. 
Lessons learned were included in Past lessons, particularly from x 
planning, however, the mistakes Novopay, were included in planning 
were largely repeated. documents and in program culture. 
Key mistakes were not repeated. 
The iterative real-time learning 
aspect of agile was key. 
There was no evidence of seeking The external experience in agile x 
an ‘outside view’ as part of planning | brought into the program, combined 
or forecasting. with the progressive planning and 
forecasting of the deliverables, 
provided an outside perspective and 
internal learning from each stage. 
There was a failure to consider, While organisational aspects x 
or an underestimation of, were considered in planning, 
organisational factors as part of agile assisted by progressively 
forecasting. identifying and addressing these 
for each deliverable. 
Financial management capability The use of a specialised financial x 
for a large ICT project was missing. | manager meant the project finances 
were managed well. The issue was 
not within the project but with 
trying to explain agile financial 
management to central agencies 
and gaining acceptance of this. 
Project promoted as an urgently EPL intend to treat the EPDP suite x 
needed replacement rather than of products as assets and manage 
as part of a long-term asset appropriately. 
management or portfolio of 
works program. 
Novopay was planned only as a The EPDP was undertaken as a x 


large ICT project; no alternatives 
seem to have been considered. 


series of 21 small progressive 
projects. 
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